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eALEB DAN VERS Eſq. 
H Dedicated to the Right H ; 8 " — 


— — 
Mala me dehortantur à vobis, quirites, n. ſtudiam reipublics-” Þþ 
omnia ſuperet; opes factionis, veſtra patientia, jus nullum, ae 
maximè, quod innocentiz plùs pericuh, quàm honoris eſt. Nam 
illa quidem piget dicere, his annis xv. quam ludi brio fueritis - 
ſuperdiz paucorum; quam fxde, quàmque inuki perierint veſtri 
defenſores ; uti vobis animus ab igna vii atque ſocordiũã corruptus 
fit; qui ne nunc quidem, obnoxiis inimicis, exſargitis, atque 
etiam nunc timetis eos, quibus vos decet terrori eſſe. Sed quan- 
quam: bc talia ſunt; tamen obviam ire fadtionis potentiæg, 
ani mus ſubigit. Certè ego libertatem, que mihi à parente meo - 
tcadita eſt, experiar; verum id fruſtrà, an ob rem faciam, in 
2 veſtra manu ſuum eſt, quirites, Neque ego vos hortor, quod; ñ , 
ſæpe majores veſtri fecere, uti cont à injurias armati eatis. 
Ninil vi, nihil ſeceſſione opus eſt. Necelle eſt, ſuomet ipii 
mere precipitis cant, | | 32 
| - Salluft, bell. Jugurth. in Memmil ot. 
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' Printed for A. DonaE Don, and fold at his ſhogss | 
IN in London and Edinburgh. I 
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IN SEVERAL LETTERS T0 8 | 


CALEB D'ANVERS, Eſq. 


Dedicated to the Right Honourable 5 
Sic ROBERT WALPOLE. 


Multa me &hortantur à vobis, quirites, ni ſlulium reipublice- 
omnia ſuperet j opes factionie, veſtra patientia, jus nullum, ac 
-maxim?, quod innocentis plòs periculi, quam honoris eſt, Nam 
ia — piget dicere, his annis xv, quim ludibrio fueritis 
ſuperbiæ paueorum; quàm feds, quimque inulti perierint veſſri 
defenſores; ui vobis animus ab ignavii atque ſocordii corruptus 
ſitz qui ne nunc quidem, obnoxtis inimicis, exſurgitis, atque 
etiam nunc timetis eos, quibus vos decet terrori efſe, Sed quan- 
quam bee talia ſunt; tamen obviam ire factionis potentie, 
animus ſubigit. Certè ego libertarem, que mihi à parente meo 
tradita eſt, experiar; verum id fiuſtra, an ob rem faciam, in 
veſtri manu ſnum eſt, quitites; Neque ego vos hortor, quod 

. 1 majores- veſtri fecere, uti contra injurias armati eatis. 
Nihil vi, nihil ſeceſſione opus eſt, Neceſſe eft, ſuomet ipſi 


more precipites eant. | 
| Sallud. bell. Jugurth, in Memmii orat. 


EDINBURGH: 


Printed for A. DonaLDps0N, and ſold at his ſhops 
| in London and Edinburgh. | 
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J. 2 ro > THE 2107: / HONOURABLE 


sir ROBERT WALPOLE, 


Knight of the moſt noble order dhe chr 
ter, Chancellor and Under-treaſurer of 
the Exchequer, Firſt. Commiſſioner, of 
the Treaſury, and one of his * | 
moſt honourable Mannen "Wie" beds 


81 L. 


AS ſoon! as the demand of the oublic FE it ne. 
| ceſſary to collect the following Ree together, - 
and to prepare a ſecond edition of them, I togk the 
reſolution of addreſſing them to you. The ſtyle of 
my Dedication will be very different from that which 
is commonly' employed to perſons in your tation, 
But if you find nothing agreeable i in the ſtyle, you 
may find perhaps - ſomething uſeful, ſomething that 
will deſerve your ſerious reſlection, in the matter 
of it. 1 ſhall compare you neither to Burleigh nor 
Godolphin. Let me not profane the tombs of the 
dead to raiſe altars to the living. I ſhall make yo 
no compliments. on the wiſdom of your adminiſtra- 
non, nor on the wonders you have perſormed, to 
the honour and advantage of this kingdom, in the 
courſe of fourteen or fiſteen years, either at home 
er abroad. I-ſhall leave theſe copious themes te 
3 A3 others, 


6 DEDICATION. 


others, and (hall confine myſelf to reaſons of ano- 


theſe reaſons prove ſufficient to convince the public 


of the extreme iprepriety of it, t have all that - 
I propoſe to myſelf, Give me leave to preſent to 
vpn, in one ſhort vw, * cee cel. 
little eſſays. 

They are deſigned tha 06 8 Abe, artifi 
and to point out the {cries of miefortiines, by wh 2 
we were divided fotmerly to Parties, * 
teſts drought een the fuddamk nta pridfifilesof our 
conſtitution into queſtion; aud whoſe exceſſes aeg 
liBerty to the very briak of ruin. 


They are deſigned to give true ideas of this come | 


ſtitution, and to revive in the winds of mem the 
true ſpirit of it. 

"They are defigned to alfert aud Tinificlts the I 
fice and honothr of the Revolution £ öf the princi- 
ples eſtabliſhed,” of the means employed, d of the 
ends obtained by it. 

They are deſigued to eplolle; our former thaw 
tions, and tb dibife mem of alt detivthioariots in whe | 
ſupport of theſe priciciples, in the defence of cheſs. 
means, and in the purſuit of theſe ends. 

They are defigned to fhew how far theſe etids 
were anſwered at the Revolution, or have been ati: 


ſwered ſince; and by conſequence how. moch, of 


bow little is wanting, to render that glorious work 
complete, according to the original plan, and agree- 


ably to the engagemerits taken, at that time, with 


the nation. 

Let me now appeal to you, Sit. Are theſe de- 

N which any man ler ls born a Briton, in auy 
circum · 


da- 


— 


N 
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cltctmftances, in aun Mention, 6ught to be Allan. 
ed of aftaid to ur. You catidor *thidkt ir. 100 
wil not Ey K. That deter bad be ts ca, ctrl | 
we ceaſe. to think Tike freenet, As well 4s to be free. 
Ate theſe delighs in fivout of the Pretender? 1 P. 
peat to the whole workty and f ſcord, whhi's fult 
indignation, to give amy orher aultktr te 1 ame 
leſs and fo feufcleſm tn nrg No; they are 
deſigns in favour of che confiitition ; "Weg 
cure, to fortify, to perperutite that ertellen r 
of government. Fee Ro 
60 other wett. een 


ie fine en FRE 


r 
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Let tha Motte os ia Heya Bod, ide dtn | 


ry to the goverament of theſe Kingdoitie, govern 
them till time fall be no more. But Tet the ſpien, | 
as well as the letter of the conffitution they are in- 
truſted to preſerve, be, as it ongtit to be, and a8 
ve promiſe ourſelves it wil be, the ſole rule of their 
goverment, and the ſole fupport of their power 
and whatever happens ih the coufſe of human cod 
fingeticies, Whatever be the fate of particular per. 
ſons, of houſes, or families, let the liberties of 5 
Great Britain be immortal. | 
They will be iv, if that edaſſitution, whoſe ge- 
noine effects they are, be thaititaitied id purity aud 
vigour. A perpetual attention to this great point 
is therefore the intereſt and duty of eyety man in 
Britain z and there is ſcarce any man who may not 
contribute to the advancement of it, in ſome degree. 
The old may inform the yootg, and the young 


"oF 


5 DEDICATION 
may animate the. old. Even... they; who are N 
retired from the ſcene of buſineſs mah be uſeful, in 
this, cauſe, to thoſe. who. are in it; to thoſe Wo". 
are heated by the action, diſtracted by the cares, or 
diſſipated by the pleaſures of the world. 1-fay or: 
may be uſeful; and I add, that they ought. to be ſo 
to the utmoſt, that their ſituation allows. Govern - 
ment is the buſineſs of thoſe, who. are appointed to 
controul them, But the Britiſh conſtitution - is the 
bulineſs of every Briton, It is fo more particularly, 
indeed, of perſons raiſed,. ike you, to the higheſt 
poſts. in the goverument. You lye under: particular 
obligations of this kind, beſides the general engage - 
ments of intereſt and duty that are common to all; 
and a neglect in others would be a breach of truſt: p 
in yon. We fay that our. kings can do no wrong. 
The maxim is wiſely eſtabliſhed, and ought to be 
followed, no doubt, as far as the conduct of princes 
renders the obſervance of it practicable. But from 
the eſtabliſhment: of this maxim reſults the neceſſity 
of another, without which the exercife of the exe - 
cutive power would remain under no controul. 
Though our kings can do no wrong, and though 
they cannot be called to account by any form our- 
conſtitution preſcribes, . their miniſters may. They- 
are anſwerable for the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment; each for his particular part, and the prime, 
or ſole miniſter, when there happens to be one, for 
the whole, He is ſo the more, and the more juſtly, - 
if he hath affected to render himſelf fo, by uſurp- 
ing on his fellows ; by wriggliog, intriguing, whiſ- 
pering, and bargaining himſelf into this dangerous 
ok to which he was not called by the general 
ſuffrage, 


fi N * 
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ſuffruge, doeh berbaße by che Uehiberhi BSE Of E 
taſter himſelf. It follows then that” miniſters are 
anfwerable for every thiug done to ine prejudice & = 
the couſtitution, eee 
ſervation of the conſtitution in its purity h 
or the pervertivg and Weakening it, T5 
conſequence 10 the nativd, than 
of good or bad E e of 
Believe me, Sir, a reverence for the conftitu 
and a conſcientious regard to the preſervatlon of 
are in the political, rel 
ſtem, a cloak to hide à multitude of ſins; and as 
the perfortatice of all'othet religious duties will ot | 
avail, in the fight of God, Without cherfty, ſo nel- 
tber will the of al other miniſterial durfes. 
ill, inf the fight of men, without a * faithful d 
charge of [this principal duty. Shot 4 mikiſted | 
govetn, it! virions inftioces of domeſftfc and foreign 
tilariagemevt, ſynotaitly, wealdly, or eren wicked. 
1 And yet Pay this roverciics, an bent this regard 
the conftitution, be wet debe e ber inty much 
better quarter, and would" mert with it tod from 
every mat of ſenſe aud Honour, than x ttüniſter Who 
ſhould conduct the adminiſtration with great ability 
and ſucteſs, and ſhould at the ſame fime procure 
and abet, or even connive at fach indirect vioketions 
of the rules of the conffutlon, as def to che d 
ſtruction of it; or ever ar focht edalivns af ſells 
render it aſcteſs. A miniſter who had che f qua- | 
ties of both theſe, aud the gbod ones of "tdither ; 
who made bis adrninifiratioit Hateful in ſome reſpetts; 
and deſpicabls in others; Ü, that ſecurity 
by refining the conftitation, "Which > WL 
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by diſponouring the government; who. encouraged 
the profſigate, and ſeduced the ynwary,,.to concur 
with him io this deſign, by affecting. to explode all 
public ſpirit, and to ridicule. every form of our con · 
ſtitution; ſuch a miuiſter would be looked upgn 
moſt. juſtly as the ſhame. and ſcourge of his coun- 
y ; ſopner or lgtef he would, fall without pity,; 
and it is hard to ſay what puniſhment. wauld be 
proportionable to his crimes, To ec. a 
head therefore ; ſinae the obligation of int 1 
duty on every man, eſpecially. on every miniſter, and 
more eſpecially ſtill on a prime or ſole miniſter, to 
reverence. the conſtitution, to conform his conduct 
to it, and neither to- invade, nor ſuffer. it to be in: 
vaded by others, are ſo undeniable, and ſo ftrong ; | 
and ſince the means, which the miniſter's. power 
gives him to preſerve it in purity, and vigour, or to 
corrupt and weaken it are ſo many; nothing could 
be more proper than a Dedication, to one in your 
exalted Nation, of papers that are written to explain 
this intereſt, _ and to enforce, this duty, and to preſt 
them on, the underſtanding, and conſcience of. every 
man in Britain; but of him. moſt who. *. id 
concerned... | 

After the * * that. have been, — — 
and ſuggeſted;-for addrefiing this Dedication to you, 
give. me leave to deſcend, into. ſome, that are a little 
more particular, and font: regard the. dn well as 
- the miniſter. | 

If the principles of the 83 and * means: T 
employed in it, have not been vindicated by me, 
wich as great force of reaſon and eloquence as they 
were by you, in a famous. oration you made at Sa- 
10 f cheverel's: 
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- cal trial, they have been vibchcated however 
to the beſt of my power.” The cauſe is che fame,” 
_ th6bgh th ances are not equal; and Rare 
the cauſe is the ſame, the cauſe will recommend my 
writings to your good opinion, how little ſoever | 
you may Me the advocate. But I have ſomet 
more to urge in wy on favour. You had a fer- 
mon to com, and parſon to roalt ; (for that, 
I think, was the decent language of the time), and, 
to carry of! the allegory, yon roaſted" Him at ſo 
fierce a fire, that you burnt yourſelves. Your argu- 
8 ments being confined to the propoſitions'this preach · 
er had advanced, you may ſeem rather to have juſti- | 
fied reſiſtance, or the means employed to bring a+ 1 
bout the Revolution, than theRevolution; for though. | 
the principles of the Revolution were, and muſt for 
ever remain true, and though the means were juſt,” 
and will for ever be fo, in caſes of the like nature; 
yet true principles, and juſt means, require to be 
farther ſanctified by their ends. The man who 
ſhould affect the greateſt zeal for the principles then 
eſtabliſhed, and the means then uſed, would deſerve, 
1 think, to be ranked among the falſe brethren, and 
would prove himſelf a treacherous, and a mercenary 
friend to the revolution, if he ſhewed any indiffe- 
rence about the ends obtained, or endeavoured in 
any manner to defeat thoſe that were intended to 
be obtained by it. The people who run ſo great 
a riſque, and bring abont fo great an event, in or- 
der to reſtore their conſtitution, and to ſecure their 
liberties againſt dangers of every kind, and eſpecially” 
againſt thoſe, which recent experience hath taught 
oO: to apprehend, have ſurely a good right to the 
whole 
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ö hole. benefic of ſuch a revolution ; and. they can 


eld, it enger be difficle 10 decide. ifa 


pat. be deprived of any part of this benefit, or left, 

expoſed to any, ſhadow of TOR OW: ? 

rule of juſtice or good policy „ 5 
"Sock Sen lei gs in theſe made we iet that. 


0 alert and vindicate fully the haour,gpd. Juſtice 


of the Revolution, it, vas neceſſary that the ends of 


che Revolution ſbpld be infilted upon. in my. argu» = 
ments, Whether they were ſo or not in yours; and 


that, the, importapce of the ſubject, . vell as the 


difference of the occaſions, (for the; whole lay open 


before me) wonld be a ſufficient reaſon for ſupply-, | 
ing in the copy what was wanting in the original. 


I. haye endeavoured. therefore. to ſhew how much 


our copltitution bath been improved, how far our 
libertics. have been better ſecured by the Revolution, 
and how little. is wanting to compleat that glorious 
deſign, and to render the Britiſh conſtitution. the. 
wolt perfeft ſyſtem. of a free government, that was. 
eyer eſtabliſhed in the world. If all the ends of 
the . revolution, are already obtained, it is not only: 
imperiigent to argue for obtaining any of them, but x 
faQious deſigns might be imputed, and the name of 
igcendiary. be applied with ſome colour, perhaps, to. 
any one, ho ſhould perſiſt in preſſing this point. 


| 2 the other hand, if any. of theſe ends have not... 


been fully obtained, the reproach. of faction and. the. 


. title of incendiary will belong te every. perſon, who - 


raiſes a conteſt by his oppoſition to- theſe inſtances, . 
who endeavours to make the friends of the con- 


' Genin paſs for enemies to the government, Thus 


it is eaſy to join iſſue; and when iſſue is once join- 
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ö at of a Revolution n to: ſecure the MA for 
þ 2 the future apainſt « all the dangers, to which liberty, 
BE; 48 well as religion, had been expoſed before the Re- 
"We volution ; if ohe of theſe dangers aroſe from the 
corruption, that had been employed to create a de- 
tt -petidency 6f the two houſes of parliament on che 
EY 


crown; if this corruption might have ſuccee 
0 very probably then, had the means been ſufficient 
I to, ſupport it; if no proviſion was made, at the Re- 
| volution, to ſecure the independency of the 'tws 
1 bou ſes, and the freedom of elections, againſt cor- 
8 ruption; if no proviſidt hath been made againſt this 
„I auger, fince the Revolution, proportionable to that 
3 increaſe of the poſſible means of corruption, which 
* bath happened ſince the Revolution, by the ibereaſe 
: of the revenue of the crown, of. debts, of taxes, 
and of officers, and powers to raiſe theſe taxes; 
if all this be . (and the whole werits of the cxuſe 
may be fafely. reſted there) how can * pretend · 
ed that all the ends of the Revolution have been al- 
ready obtained ? They have not moſt certainly. 
When, and in what manner, they Wall e 1 
it would be preſumption in "any private. . perſops {> 
- much” 28 to ipſitvate, They may Teprelegt duch 
things. as they judge to be of uſe. to the, public, ao 
may ſupport their repreſentations by all the reaſons, 
that have determined their opinions. Thus fat 
their province extends. Alt beyond this belongs to 
their ſuperiors ; z and, in the caſe before us, to the 
wiſdom of the nation aſſembled in parliament. This 
however . 1 would add; ; that as 2 couſi ſtency 7 of 
character ſeems to exact from you a Leal h ob· 
taining all the ends of the Reroluuon, fuitable w to 
Vor. I, | B 


r 


— 


— 


g * 
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that, which yon have expreſſed for the principles x 
eſtabliſhed, and the means it employed, ſo the particu 
lar obligations von lye under to promote the honour 
and intereſt of his preſent, Majeſty, .and of kis royal 
family, ſeem $0 exact the ſame; for, after all, the 
Revolution is the foundation of the preſent ſet- 
tlement; whatever , ſtrengthens the foundation, 
firengrhens the ſuperſtructure; and there can be no 
need of going about to, prove that to obtain all the 
ads « of. the Revolution is to ſtrengthen that founda- | 
tion. 'The arguments, that prevailed formerly 
with many againſt the, principles and means of. the 
Revolution, are Juite exploded; ; .the prejudices | 2 
gainſt, them are quite worn out. We may there · 
fore perſuade, without flattering ourſelves, that the 
foundation of. our, preſent ſettlement, and of all our 
future national happineſs, is laid immoveably , in 
theſe two reſpedts. Shall it, not be lo, and does i it 
not become vou in a particular manner to endea- 
vour that it, ſhopld be fo, in every reſpect? Could 
you forgive. yourſelf, if you neglected the firſt op- 
portunity. of concurring to remove the leaſt pretc 

from the diſaffected, nay. From the well affected, o 
ſay that the ends of particular en, of parties, and 
of families, have been anſwered by the Revolution, 
even beyond their. ſeveral expectations: but that the 
national expectations have not heen fo fully anf wered, 
nor the ends of the Revolution entirely obtained ? No 
man knows better than you the truth and force of what 
hath been here advanced. No man therefore is able to 
make a juſter application of it to the moſt important 
intereſt of, your country, to the true intereſt of your 
royal Maſter, and to your private intereſt too; if that 


will add, as [ preſume it will, ſome weight to abe fade: 
| and 
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md 14 that Fequires 48 L preſome it dbes, " "regard'ts 
farviiry, as wall as 0 the* pteſeint migtent. Upon 
the” whole matter therefore) T cinnbt. bur expect 
that” yon ſkould* receive favdutadly au addreſs, made 
ſo properly, ami in Which, i I have preſſed yoh a 


Title warmly, yet 1 bare done it with the decedcy, 


that every gentlemam⸗ owes to another, at leaſt to 
Mmſelf: You wil allow me, and eyery friend of 
the Revolation'atid of liberty, leave to hope that the 
time is coming? when you will not oppoſe!” or (hall 
not have it in your power to oppoſe, the endea· 
vours of thoſe; who prombte the entire completion” 


of all the ends propoſed by the firſt, and the full 


fecurity"of*thie laft,”” Whenever this happens; when- 
ever the independency of che two houſes of parlia- 


ment; and the uninfluenced and © uninfluciceable” 


freedom of elections, are once” effectually fecured 


 apainſt'the Gangers! that may poſlibly'ariſe bereaftet. 
ffom the growth of corruption; then will al our 
future kings be reduced to the agreeable” beceffity'6f 
eſtabliſhing their thrones, as we are obliged to ac. 
knowledge | that the throne is now eſtabliſhed; not 


on the narrow and ſandy foundations of court: daft 


amd uuconſtitutional expedients, but on the popdlad 


rity of the prince, and the univerſal affection of the 
filbjedts ; foundations of the kingly authority ſo evi- 
dently ſuppoſed by our conſtitution,” that à King, 
who will add weight to his ſcepter, muſt govern: of 
them, or govern againſt this conftitotion, againſt th 


very rule of his government. mo 24 


'1 am now come to the laſt reaſon, drawn from 
the ſubject of theſe writings, that I ſhall trouble yon 
with, for dedicating them to you. The attempt to 

ip | B 2 ex- 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Who maintained. the. dillinktiqn, in this cale,. would: 
ceale to be a party, and become ia 


f 
5 
7 


6 bc AR toR 
tingniſt the animoſities,. and eyen the names of thok- 
parties, that diſtrafted the narign. ſo long, ſo.fatally 


at firſt, and fo, coalifhly. ar laſt, iqtitles, ibis yglome. | 
io your kind reception. of it; at leaſt, as properly L 


. 


as the Mtempt to expoſe the dangers, that may poſ5 
i ſibliy ariſe hereafter, from corruption, to the, inde- 


pendency of parliament, and to the freedom of e- 
lections. Whilſt a real difference of principes 
defigns ſupported the diſtinctiog, we. were vided: 
iaro national parties; and. this. was misfortune et agb. 

It was lamented as a great one, af the time, by eyes 
ry. good. man of party. But if the diftigQtion ſhogld 
remain, when the difference ſubſiſts no longer, the 
misfortune would- be till: greater; becauſe they, 


0 faQtion, 
National .intereſts. would be no. longer concerned. g 


at leaſt, on one ſide. They, would, be ſometimes. 


facrificed, and always. mage ſubosdigate to. — 
intereſts; and that, I think, is, the true ch; 
ie of . faftion. Tbis attempt ihergfore ought: — 

have your approbatiog. To dedicate it to ou may, 


de conſtrued to ſuppoſe that it will bare Jour ape. 


probatiqn; and be, who, dppetes inet is, will, makes, 


you no indifferent compliment. . 81 


When the court fomented our. en 
the very worſt deſigns were cartied og for to. dis, 
vide can never be an expedient for good. purpoſes, 
any more than to corrupt; ſince the peace and proſ- 
perity of a nation will always, depend on. yniting, as, 
far as poſſible, the heads, Hearts, and. bonds of the 
whole, people, and on improving, not debaucbing 


their morals. Divide et impera, DA; maxim often, 


8. K quoted: 


* 


> = ew — A Pf 4% 
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| ond; Hot ane wei to apply it? There! i n 


they, whj arb at the head; intend - the mati tenane 


r 7 25 I Id 8 op” 


' who-afpire-at//more-power-+than'n free +conſtiratioth + 


file; and ſo uſurpon both. But the prince, whe - 
| Ppurſnes:this/method,: riſques the power he hath/fop- 


| have as many friends as he pleaſes, and can have nßo 


8 
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place for it in arbitrary governments; for in thew; . 
the intereſt of the governors requires; that a ſervile 
union, if it may be called an unioh, ſhould be 
maintained by the weight of power, like that of * 
ſlaves . in a galley, who are united by. their chains fand 
who tug the oar together, at- the ſouad of a hills: 
In free goveruments, it can have place as tile, hilſt 


of liberty. Tu what caſe then can iti bœapplied ux 
There i but one, and that is the cafe of *ehoſey - 


of government gives them? Such governors muſt 
divide and incenſe parties one againſt another, that 
they may be always able to bribe the paſſions of; one 


a power tie. does not want. fle would be thermore 
inexcuſeable; under ſuch a eonſtitution as ours; be- 
cauſe, if he could nov gain eſteem by his great hs 
might gain: affection by his good - qualities) ind thus 
principle would carry him, even better perhaps than 
the other, to the power he wonld obtàine Mhat 
can a prince deſire / more than to be placad at thõꝰ 
head of an gnited people; among whoth he mar 


enemies, unleſs he creates them, by ſuppoſing them 
to be ſuch, and by treating them accordingly 2 116 
the deſigus of a prince, in fomenting the ditiſions, 


are to invade the liberties: of his people, bis deſigns: 
are laid in the utmoſt follyj. When a people ſub- 


mits quietly to government, and is willing to obey* 
Ps on which alone their ptince hath. a- 


x | B . 15 | right - | 
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right wo. .ccltamdnd;; how essen gunb hut. his de · 


mands be, and how unaccountable his conduct, to 
divide ſuch a people ? Shall he enpect, for in : 
ſtance, that all his people ſhould think Ike him and 


his council, about every occurrence, ahout every 


; meaſure. be takes, and every man he employs ;. and 


ſince this: is too much to: afk-of freemen; nay of 


Haves; if his expeQatioh be not anſwered, -ſball be 
om a laſting diviſion: upon fuch tranſient motives 2 
all he proſeribe every man, as an ęnemy to lis go· 


Vernment, Who diſlikes the adminiſtratien of it?? 


Prafcriptions are abominable, and inhuman, when. 
. they are backed by a fulneſs of arbitrary power. - 
But to: hang up the tables of proſcription, without 
the; power of ſeuding centurions to cut off every 


head; ee a thce Alliobatratns would: be 


madneſs; in a prince. Such a conduct cannot ſuix: 
his: intereſt, however it may his paſſions, in any cir- 


eumſtance whatever. There are indeed: circum- 
ſtances, wherein it may ſuit the intereſt of a mini- 


prince can ſcarce become irreconcileable with his 
people, and be reduced; for want of national ſtrength, 


faction. But a miniſter may fall raſily, and ſoon}. 
to this deſperate. ſtate; and after fomenting, 28 
long as he could, the n. of parties, he may 
have no refuge but in faction. There may be ſuch 
a conduct, as no national party will bear, or at 


leaſt will juſtifr. But faction hab ho regard to 


national intereſts. Faction therefore will bear any 


thing, ſhare in any thing, juſtify any /thing, If 
N who takes this method t ſupport hims | 


= © 


0 ſupport his power./and:dignity-by..the force f 


N 
: 


| bn CAN hmm „ 
bab adh dry eee ee Geld- 
faction under the name and appearance of d. nN 
al party. But even this diſguiſe will ſonm fall off | 
#4 The beſt of thoſe, who were engaged in tho panty} . | 
3 will quit the faction, and than the latter muſt ſtand 
I Oofeffed te view Rut it is not ohly' the crimina: 
5 conduct of a miniſter, and the fear of reſting his- 
admidiſtration on the national judgment, that may. 
oblige: him to govern by diwiſion and; by faftion: . 9 
3 As the moſt oppoſite notionũ are often united in the- 1 
3 bead, ſo are the moſt contrary; ſentiments id the | 


1 
| 
1 


3 heart of man · [ Incapacity.oftea begets dufficiency'; . 
el and yet a conſcibuſneſs: of incapacity often begers-. 
1 eee e eee eee eee 


perior merit of other mem The miniſter, h 
grows leſs by his elevation, like; a-little-ſtitue-placed + 
on a mighty pedeſtal, will always have: this jealouſy; 
_ about him. He. muſt of courſe. ſalect fac 
tion to imſelf:; and this. faction muſt be compoſed 
to anſwer his parpoſes; of: men-ſervitely .obſequiouy) . 
or extremely inferiot to him by their talents- When 
> ever this happens, the reign of venaliiy, of (profits: 
A tation; i of »ignorances106:/ fatiliey,/; and of dulneſt 
5 | commences; ,/Ehe/' minifter will dread to ſet 
x perſons! employed, | whom he ifſecrenly; eſteetns/| for 
þ this-veryiccafon ; becauſe he ofteems. them. ![Abill 
: ties to ſerve 'theccommonweatth will be an objection 
Lf 

] 

2 

ö 

f 


ſufficient to outweigh the ſtrongeſt proofs of mtachs 
ment to che perſon of the prince, and uf wal for 
the goverument ʒ nay, even the merit of a π , 
life ſpent in giving theſe proofs;. In mort, the very 
reaſons, that ſhould. determine the prince to employ = 
een — the miniſter to proſcrbbe them 
22 
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ter for diſaffection to the government and, under 
this pompous name of government, will nothing but 
the paultry intereſt, or humour, of the miniſter b 
touched: + The! miniſter will reap, perhaps, (for 
even that may be doubtful) the immediate benefit 
of dividiog, or maintaining the diviſions of the na · 


the permanent miſchief of 1 eſtabliſhing «diviſion and 


punity. I need not finiſh up this. picture of ima; 
gination, ſince I write io you; : whoiknow ſo much 
better than I pretend to do the characters of men, 
have hinted at the general canſes and effects of the 
national diviſtons; and) to govern by che faction ob 
à miniſter, armed with the power of the prince; . 


tereſt of the prince himſelf. This may ſer ve, anch 


nent: ſoever they may be, are not the only reaſons I 


ther kind 3 wege that one Hill- wore home to 


x 


- Diſlike, or contempt of him, will paſs wich his ma- 


tion, and of nurſing up faction, by continuing long 

er in power, his ſole ſecurity, :and/by deferring, 

not eſcaping, the evil day, the — 5 
eap, in this. cafe, 


faction; and may poſſibly make-the-lamentable ex- 
change of his own popularity, for his: miniſter's im- 


and the arts of government. It ig«ſufficient that '1 
endeavours, that are ſometimes uſed, and to · hich 
Great Britain hath not been a; ſtranger, to foment 
gainſt. the ſenſe andi ſpirit of a nation, and the in- 
it is all I ſhall ſay, to beſpeak your approbation of 
the papers that follow, on . * ""_ mattes 
they contain. Nag 


But, Sir, e an; eas 


had: for addreſſing myſelf in this manner, and upon 
this oecaſion, to you. There are reaſons of ano- 


25 e ; 
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decency permits, in ſo public and 


cannot be the worſe ; for 1 will add, upon this oc. 
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yourſelf ; reaſons that appear very, wn 
and that will appear ſo to, you, per 
have, 1 reflected duly on: them, and aa of = jp 
partially the conſequences. of .prels. 
theſe reaſons. with all the, -plainne and force that 


cation; becauſe, though. truth may ſometimes offend, 
Lam very indifferent 0 offences. taken with truth 
on my ſide. If you hearken 10 ruth, which. wen. 
in your ſtatian ſeldom. hear, you, be the, better. 
for it. If you do not, the author of this.dedication. 


caſion, that, whoever be, is, be is ane you « 


inipoſe upon, in your private capacity,. 3 


man, nor as.a gentleman ; and that you can as lit 

de do it, io your public. capacity. Jen cavaor ifs 
appoint. him 3 becauſe the temper of his mind gives; 
jou no hold on hi im. He hath neither, zvarice 10 
make him deſire e nor e to. make, him 


defire pawer, nor vanity to make b deGre. bopgurs, 
You cannot opprels him, becauſe he is free from, 


1 and from every probable. (bor a man, 1s. 5 

tree from every. poſbble). impotation, of gpilt. 1 

laws-of.. his country ate his protection: and. hey 
are ſufficient. to protect every Briton who reverences, 


* in bow. peculiar a ſituation ſoever, 
he may be found. They who at, againſt thels, 


laws, and they alone, may have teaſon to ſear, let 


their, ſituation. be hexer o high, or mar 3 
power. never ſo great. 4 1 114 2 

_ Having ſaid this, 1 proceed to Tok 10 wos. 
that you are in the right moſt certainly to retor 
ab or Others, in the beſt and ſwarteſt woos 


1 


| ma. 
„ When your 


perſonal an appli- 


. 
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that you or r they can, 1 whatever” 'the- Uritings pub⸗ 
| liſhed in” the Craftinray ' may contain, Which vo 
Mage to be injurivus e yourſelf, or reflectinge on your 
atfinioiſtrarion. The public will judge uprightly ups 
on the whole matter. The langhers will be for 
thoſe who have moſt wit, and the ſerious part of - 
mankind for thoſe who*have moſt reaſon” on their 
fide. Again': as to the affairs of peace or war, 
public occurtences, domeſtic management, fbreigu 
negotiations ; in ſhort, the news of the day, aud 
the current buſineſs of the time, weekly and daily 
papers, or more elaborate anniverſary treatiſes, are 
properly employed by you to explain, in your own 
favour, the ſeries of your conduct; to refute Ca- 
leb, or, which is ſtill more eaſy; and by ſome 
thought 'as uſefy!, to keep the cavil on one point, 
ull a new one is ſtarted; that draws off the atem 
non of the world. All this may be cullech fair wur? 
and whoever prevalls in the judgemetit of the pub- 
lic, the public will reap information from the con- 
teft, and will have reaſon to be pleaſed with theſs 
appeals, which preſent an image of the cuſtom, . 
thar obtained in the ancient commonwealths of 
. Greecd and Rome, Where the © greateſt” intereſts of 
the ſtate” were debated, and the greateft' men it 
thoſe governments were accuſed aud defended in 

public harangues, and before the whole people. 
But the writings of the Craftſman have not been 
confined to theſe ſubjects, that are perſonal or tem- 
porary. The cauſe of the Britiſh conſtitution hath 
been pleaded through the whole courſe of theſe pa- 
pers; ; every danger to it hath been pointed out; 
wy ſecurity or improvement of it hath been ex. 
plained 
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L plained and preſſed. Now here, Sir, begins my 
- complaint. 1 faid that the cauſe of our conftituti 

; hath been pleaded i in. the Craftſman ; 'aþd Lam ſorty 

; that the. expreſſion i is ſo preciſely juſt; that no other 
; would come up to the caſe. The cauſe of the con - 
£ Nitution hath. been pleaded, for the conſtitution bath 
- been attacked, openly, infolently- attacked, and Is 
: ſo every day, by thoſe againſt whom the Craftſman 
E ſo often employs his pen. Who could babe enpect. 
. ed, (for I will give an inſtance or two), who. cou 

7 have expected at this time, and under the tl he preſent 
* eſtabliſhment, to hear the neceflity of fnaintalning 
* ſtanding armies in times of peace, even agaioſt the 
. people of Britain, who maintain them, coptended 
. for and aſſerted? Who could have expected to 1. 
5 a dependency, 2 corrupt dependency of the 

5 ment on the crown, contended for and aft" 

2 be a neceſſary expedicnt | to ſupply a a want © of | power, 
A which is falſely ſuppoſed in the crown; as if our 
9. fathers had oppoſed, and at length deſtroyed that 
I chimera, called prerogative, "formerly ſo dangerous 
2 to our liberties, for no other reaſon but to. furniſh 
F arguments for letting looſe upon us another monſter, 
F more dangerous to our liberties by far? Who 1 
1 have expected, That attempts to revive- the mile 

* of old whiggiſin, a and the principles and Tpirit of 

N Revolution, in oppoſition to ſuch manifeſt” 8 5 
8 dictions of them all, would give any umbrage, or 
5 cauſe any alarm, among men w Nil affect to. call 
M themſelves Whigs, and pretend zeal for.a govern- 
os: ment that is founded on the Revolution, and could 
1 not have been eſtabliſhed without it! This could 
* not have been bean L think ; and yet 0 10 is. 


1 | There 
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There are perſons who. take to themklves "the is 


- Tc .aſſume 


Lech, in 
* Rey N the 


" winiſterial writers, that have ſometimes the from 
hat of writers for the government, 

beſe perſons are. not content to ring, in daily pa- 
negyrie, encomiums on the wiſdom and virtbe, the 


| Juſtice and clemency, the ſucceſs and triumphs of 


your adminiſtration/; and to anſwer, or to gal 


49. anſwer, the almoſt. innumerable objeRtions 


Havel been made, (it matters aot here whether juſtly | 
ot pn juſtly); to your conduct at home, and yout 
5 that 0 your, brother abroad ; but they 


tak ke e fire, they bew an alarm, and they grow angry * 


whenever” any, {ny is written, Day, when a ward is 


Thus, Sir, 9 55 le your leer with the 
condemnation 0 our cgoſtitution and labour, as 
much, as in them lies, to make your. preſervation 


and. the deſtruQtion of. this confhiration, a common, 


cauſe,, If you, could poſſibly doubt, the truth of 


| what's is here, advanced, [ might refer you to the, 
particular, dunphlets and papers, Which are known 


at leaſt by the anſwers that have heen given to them 
xill ſuch, time as an extract of all the paſſages hint 
ed at kere be made public, as 1 hope it will ; and 
whenever it is, I dare appeal beforehand to your. 
Private thoughts, whether the principles they contain, 
and the conſequences dedacible from them, would 
not deſtroy, if they were to take cr the Whole 

ſcheme 
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Wende of the Britiſh conſlitation... It hath been 
alked, hy do the writers on one ſide eternally 
harp, an liberty and the conſtitution | 0 they mean 
to iultil jealouſy and diſtruſt, aud to alienate the 
minds of the people? Io what inſtances have the 
laws been broken, or hath the conſtitution been in- 
vaded by thoſe who govern? Theſe queſtions de- 
ſerve an anſwer ; and I ſhall anſwer the firſt by aſk- 
ing another queſtion. Why do the writers on one 
ſide eternally labour to explain away liberty, and to 
diſtinguiſh us out of our conſlitation ? If nothing 
had been faid of this kind, I am perſuaded that 
much leſs would hare been faid of the other; and 
I can aſſure you, with great truth, that the public 
had not been troubled particularly with this Diſſer- 
tation upon Parties. As to the other two queſlions, 
they may be taken together. There is a plain and 
real differetice between jealouſy and. diſtruſt, that 
cabins. on account of their 8 and 1 thigk 
they ought to be fo, even when they have no im- 
mediate diſtruſt, that. the perſons who govern deſign, 
to ipvade them. An opportunity of Invadi them 
opeited, is reaſon ſufficient for awakening. the jea - 
louly ; and if the perſons who have this jealouſy, 
apply to thoſe ho govern, to help to cure it, by 
remoying che opportunity, the latter may take th 
if they x afe, ag a ark of .confidence, not Ye 
at leaſt it iff | be in their power; and ſurgly.i it will . 
be for their intereſt, to. ſhew that they; deſerved 
confidence in this caſe, not diſtruſt. Bp it will be 
always trifling and foolifh, to alk what laws have 
been broken, what invaſions on the conſtititigg | 
Vo L. I. * 4 have 
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; have. been made ; becauſe as nothing of this ſort. 
will be done, when there ure no deſigns dangerous 
to the conſtitution carried en; ſo when there are 
ſuch deſigus, whatever is done of this fort will be 
private, indirect, and ſo covered, that the greateſt 
moral certainty may be deſtitute of proof. When - 
ever any of theſe things are done publicly, directly, 
and in a manner to be caſily proved, the danger 
will be over, the conſtitution will be deſtroyed, and 
all fear for it, and concern about it, will be imper- 
tinent, becauſe they will come too late. If ever 
chat old trite maxim, principiis ohſia, was well ap- 
plied, it is fo in the cafe we ſpeak of here. 

The reaſons I have given for mentioning theſe 
writers, ought to excuſe me for it, at leaſt to you; 
and even to you I hall tay very little more about 
them. The flowers they gather at Billioſgate, to. 
adorn and enliven their productions, ſhall be paſſed 
over by me, withont any reflection. They aſſume 
the privilege of waterman and oyſter-women, Let 
them enjoy it in that good company, and excluſive- 
ly of all other perſons. They canſe no ſcandal ;_ 
they give no offence ; they raiſe no ſentiment but 
contempt in the breaſts of thoſe they attack; and it 
is to be hoped, for the honour of thoſe whom they 
would be thought to defend, that they raiſe, by this 
low and dirty practice, no other ſentiment in them. 
But there is another part of their proceeding, which 
may be attributed by malicious people to you, and 
which deſerves, for that reaſon alone, ſome place 
in this Dedication, as it might be ſome motive to 
the writing of it. When ſuch authors grow ſcur- 


; rillous, it would. be highly os to impute their 
ſcurrility 


DEDICATION. 2) 
Kurrilty to any prompter, "becauſe they e ia 
themſelves all that is neceſſary to conſtitute a ſcold; 
ill-manners, impudence, a foul month, and 4 fouler 


heart, But when they menace, they riſe a note 
higher. They cannot do this in their own names. 


Men may. be apt to conclude, therefore, that they 


do it in the name, as they affect to do it on the be- 


half, of the perſon i in whoſe cauſe they defire to be 


thought retained. Many examples of theſe mena- 
ces, might be quoted, and moſt of them would be 
art directed againſt one particular perſon, After 

mploying the whole impotence 'of their rhetoric a- 


ty as their imaginations could furniſh, a pamphler 


Which is to call for a vigorous proceeding in parlia- 


ment againſt this man. To introduce this propoſal, | 


it is preceded by a long ſeries of facts; ſome ho- 
torioully falſe ; ſome which it is impoſſible ſhould 
be true; ders which it is itapoſſible this writer 
ſhould know to be true, if they were ſo; and o- 

thers, again, not only deſtitute of proof, but even 
of probability. Such accuſations muſt he brought 
by ſome „ creature of ſo notoriouſly proſtituted a 
conſcience, that his evidence would be rejected iv any 
common cauſe, and ſhould pot be refuted therefore 
by me, if I was concerned to refute” bim. But, Sir, 

if 1 take notice of this libel, or refer to others of 
the fame kind, it is not done out of regard to theſe 


authors, whom 1 deipite, as s | am perſuaded the per- 


* See the Grand Accuſer, Kc. p. 77. %” 
; © 2 ſon 


bon him, and venting for many Years together, 
almoſt without notice on his part, as much calum- 


hath been lately publiſhed, the profeſſed. deſign of | 


T 
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| fon does againſt whom all the virulence of their 


malice is directed. My concern, upon this occaſion, 
is for you alone, and you will allow me to repre - 
ſeat what that concern diftates. It is poſſible that 
you may have very ſtrong reſentments againſt. this. 


| perſon, and he againſt you. 11 is poſſible that you 


may have ſhewn yours, and he may have ſhewn his, 
according to the different circumſtances you have 
been in, and the different opportunities vou have 
had. But this will not become a matter of ſtate, 
though you are a miniſter of ſtate. The public 
will eſpouſe your paſhons no more than his; nor 


concern itſelf to enquire who gave the firſt occalion 


to theſe reſentmems; who hath ated the | Porte of a 
fair, and who of * a treacherous. enemy, | It i is, 1 
doubt, too certain, that the public bath been em- 
ployed ſometimes to revenge private quarrels, and” 


to ſerve the low turts of envy or jealouſy. Burt, 


in all theſe caſes, the public hath been impofed up- 
on; theſe, motives have been concealed; others 
e been pretended; and the others have been "i 
a public nature alone; becauſe the bare ſuſpicion of 
any private intereſt, or paſſion, ia a- public proſe- 
cution, is ſufficient, and moſt juſtly fo, to create 
invincible prejudices to it. The ſcribblers I ſpeak. 
of have laid you therefore under great diſadvantages, . 
notwithſtanding your elevation and your power, 
whether you deſign any thing againſt the perſon ſo 
obnoxious to you or not. They ſhould have con- 
cealed induſtriouſly what they have affected to pro · 
claim; ſince it is certain, that, how great ſoever your 
popularity in the nation may be, they will never bring 
up mankind to think, that any perſon ſhould be 
proſecuted: 
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| Prbſanted by methods extraordinary, or eren ordi- 
ry, purely for your eaſe, Jour p ne, or your 
ach. If they could prove what tidy frequently 
throw on, that every man is a friend to the Pre · 
tender who is not a friend to you; and that he 
who objects to your conduct in the admſhjiſtration, 
endeavours to pull down the preſent gWperülnent, 
and ſet up another; them, indeed, they might raiſe 
a ſpirit againft this 'pirtieulin* perſon, for aught T 
know ; but moſt certainly againſt" many others of 
much greater conſequence, who appear every day in 
the face of the world, not to be your friends, and 
who make no ſcruple of objecting, with the utmoſt 
freedom, to your conduct. But ſuch aſſertions as 
theſe will ſerve only to make men angry, or laugh. 
They who have the beſt opinion of your abilities, 
will no more agree, that the preſent eſtabliſhment is 
ſupported, than that it was made by you. They" 
will never be wanting in their reſpect to the crown 
. fo much, as to confound” the cauſe of the King! 
with the canſe of his miuiſter; or to ſuppoſe, that! 
the reigns of government. ould: grow weaker in 
his Majeſty's Band, if you was out of power, or- 
out of the world. In thort, Sir, you may 2 
aud 1 believe you do pals juſtly, for a man of ex- 
treme good parts, and for a miniſter of much ex- 
periente; but you would not defire, I think, to be* 
repreſented as the Atlas who ſupports this ſtate, and 
yeur brother will not certainly paſs for the Hlercules 
who relieves · you, and 3 ee in . 008, 
the important burthen- 245 | 
I know very well 4 bmechiag 18 added to ſup⸗ 


Ply, 1 that were poſſible, this defect, and to make 
| | C 3 the” 
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the cauſe mare plauſible. It is pretended that the 
writings imputed, to this particular perſon, and ſe- 
veral others, publiſhed in the Craftſman, contain re- 
flections of a very extravagant, indecent, and een 
ſeditious nature; ſuch as they alone who are capa · 
dle of ſuppoſing them, are capable of making. But 
then thelg;xefietions are to be proved by the con · 
ſiructians, which the accyſers wake, of . the 1 
ſions employed by thole hom they accuſe; 
ſtructions as arbitrary, and as forced, as many * 
thoſe dy Which ſome of the beſt men at Rome were 
brought within the interpretation. of the law of Ma- 
jeſty, by ſome of the worſt. Examples of much 
the ſame ſort baye been ſet, even in Britain, whilſt 
the practice ee of ſuppoſing inuendos, and 
parallels, and oblique meanings, and proſecuting 
and condemning men on ſuppoſitions and interpreta- 
tions. But there is no room to fear that any ſuch: 
examples ſhould be renewed, whilſt * a Britiſh ſpirit 
prevails in a;Britiſh parliament... Whilſt that ſpirit 
-prevails, no parliament. will condemn any man upon 
1 which parliaments have always condemned 
as unjuſt and tyrannical. Leſs; than any will they. 
condemn thoſe who: write in defence of this conſti-. 
tution, at the requeſt, and on the inſtances, of thoſe. 
who attack it. A Britiſh ſpirit, and the ſpirit of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, are one and the ſame; and. 
therefore if ever there ariſes a Britiſh ſpirit in a 


Britiſh parhament, of "hich, 1 een. no . 
* See fore Conieraons 1 the public 


fands, &c P. 98. . 8 E - 11 »* * 15 
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aud could be proved to be, the author of this Diſſer- 
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engt · to be wade at this-time; vengeance Vl et 
overtake the former; it may be the lat tent. 

Wbot hath been / aid) might” fuffice to (bew;” how 

fooliſh and vain it is to throw our'menaces: apaipy - 
thoſe who have nothing to fear, at a time When-zetl - 
ro preſerve the gonſtitution, in every part inviolate; = 
ſeems daily ao increaſe; But ſince I have entered on tui 

ſubject, and the matter ſeems of ſome concerument 
to you, give me leave 1toicadd: ou, cοννidetatiotw 
more, that. inay ſer ve to ſliow how fooliſn aud vai - 
ſach a proceeding would be, even at any other time. 
Let us ſuppoſe that the very perſon pointed at w 


tation upon Parties for dance wich l now dedicate 
ta you. Let us ſuppoſe that the refolution was taken, 
to. follow: the generous and cquitable advice of the 


pamphlet · writer who thinks he ought te be pro- 


ceeded againſt in a peculiar manner. Let us even- 
ſuppoſe, that we lived in an age when ;partiaments 
were brought, in ſome degree, under that very de- 


pendency, againſt which ſo much is ſaid . in this 


Diſſertation. In ſhort, let us ſuppoſe that the moſt 
innocent man, who was obnoxious to thoſe : id 
power, might have reaſonable grounds to fear an 
exorbitant exerciſe of this power agaiuſt him. But 
then let us make one ſingle ſuppoſition on the other 
ſide. Lietius ſuppeſe that this obnonious man was 
really in earneſt ; that he wrote from his heart; 
and that he telt there the ſame warmth for the Bri-+ 
tiſh conſtitution which he expreſſed in his writings, - | 
and laboured to infuſe into the breaſt of every other 
man. I would aſk yon, Sir, do you 'think ſuch a 
man 0 alkamed to-avow, in he face of bis 
1 country, 
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country, the: contents of the folldwing: ſheets, or 
de afraid to ſuffer for them 5 Could any eloqwence, 
even yours, if you it ſo duworthily, 
expect, by the help of — and invidious 
comments, (the -baſe inventions of little railers), to 

make him paſs for an enemy to the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment, who had proved himſelf a friend to that con- 
ſitation, in conſequence of which, and for the! 
Ae of which alone; this eſtabliſhment was made“? 
Would his endeavours to Feeoncile parties, and to 
aboliſh odious diſtinctions; would pleading for the 
attainment of all the ends prapofed by, and promi- 
ſed at, the Revolution; for ſecuring” the indepen- 
dency of the two (houſes of parliament, and the 
freedom of elections, as effectually againſt corrup- 
tion as they are already ſecured againſt prerogative; 
would tbis, I ſay, make him pals for the greateſt of 
criminals ? No, Sir, not in the breaſts even of 
_ thoſe who gave ſentence againſt him, if men capa» 
ble of giving ſuch a ſentence could be found. A- 
mong the reſt of mankind his innocency would 
be acknowledged; his conſtancy would be applaud- 
ed; his accuſers, and his grand accuſer, in the firſt. 
place, would paſs alene for criminal. He might 
fall a victim to power; but truh and reaſon, and 
the cauſe of liberty, would fall with him; and he 
who is buried in their ruins, is happier wha - he- 
who ſurvives them. Thus I am per ſuaded the per- 
fon here intended would be found, upon trial, to- 
think. The event, therefore, of ſuch a proſecution, 
whatever it might be, could not turn to his diſad- 
vantage; and conſequently to threaten him with it 
vauld be ridiculous even at ſuch a time as we: 
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lere ſuppoſed, much, more at the ee Voi 
of all ambition, except * ls e of bog 
fame, be might ſtand the or te 

a caufe, not only with little c Eden, * NY 
inward complacency. Weary of the world, deter- 
mined: and preparing to retire total Wy fro it, he 
would ſurely. ſuſpend his retreat to he perſecu- 
tion; and, whatever his perſecutors might imagioe, - 
they would erecdꝰ ſort ef tridinphal* arch to the 
man they hated. He would leave the world with 
mere honour than they would remain in it. By ſuf- 
: fering in defence of. the conſtitution of his country, 
they who had thought favourably of him, would 
think that he crowned the good, and they who had 
entertained prejudices againſt him, that he attoned 
for the ill which had been imputed to him. Such 
different judgements, you know, Sir, will attend” 
every man's character, who acts on our divided 
ſtage ; and he is happy who can reconcile them ſo 
nearly. It never happens, that there is àa man of 
whom all ſpeak well, as it rarely, very rarely, hap- 
pens, that there is a man of whom all ſpeak ill, ex- 
cept thoſe who are hired to ſpeak well. 

I find it hard to leave off, when I have the ho- 
nour of writing to yon; Sir; but having now ex- 
plained the principle reaſons that induced me to ad- 
dreſs this dedication to you, it is time that I ſhonld* 
force myſelf to a concluſion, and ſhall conclude by- 
recommending the following ſnieets to your ſerious- 
peruſal. 1 recommend them to nothing elſe... I do 
not apprehend that they will want your patronage, any- 
more than the perſon who wrote them. Let them 
ſtand or fall in the public opinion, according to- 
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| thei merit,” ” Bat if vob ſhould, find any ching in 
them that deſerves your notice, you , will have an 
ery mee to one, from whom ' leaſt expected 


any, to 
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O corrupt and to divide are the trite and 
wicked expedients, by which ſome mini- 
—ſters in all ages have affected to govern; 
but eſpecially ſuch as have been leaſt capable of ex - 
erting the true arts of government. There is how- 
ever a difference to be made between theſe two ex- 
pedients, to the advantage of the latter, and by 
conſequence between the characters of thoſe, who 
put them in practiceQ. 5 
Every buſy, ambitious child of "eat "who 
hath himſelf a corrupt heart, and becomes maſter of 
a large purſe, hath all that is neceſſary to employ 
the expedient of corruption with ſucceſs. A bribe, 
in the hand of the moſt blundering coxcomb that 
| | ever 
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ver diſgraced honour. and wealth, and power, 


will prevail. a8. much 28-40! the hand of a. man of 
ſenſe, and go farther too, if it weich more. An 
intriguing chambermaid may flip a bank. note into 
a griping paw, as well as the moſt ſubtle demon. 
of hell. Horace may govern as triumphantly by 
this expedient as the great knight, his brother, and 
the great knight as Burleigh himſelf. 

But every character cannot attempt the other ex- 
pedient of dividing, or keeping up diviſions with e- 
qual ſucceſs. There is, indeed,” no giecafion for 
any extraordinary genius to divide; and true wiſ- 
dom deſpiſes the infamous taſk. But there is need 
of that left-handed wiſdom, called Cunning, and of 
thoſe habits in buſineſs, called experience. He, that 


is corrupted, |co-aperates with him that corrupts. 
He runs into his arms at the firſt beckon ; or, in 


order ſometimes to raiſe the price, he meets him but 
half way. On the other hand, to divide, or to 
maintain and renew the diviſion 56 the parties in a 
ſtate, a ſyſtem of ſeduction and fraud is neceſſary 
to be carried on. The divided are ſo far from be- 
ing acceſſory to the guilt, that they would not be 
divided, if they were not firſt deceived. 
From theſe differences, which 1 have obſerved 
between the two expedients, andthe characters and 
means, proper to put them in practice with ſucceſs, 
it may be diſcovered perhaps why, upon former oc- 
caſions, as J ſhall hereafrer ſhew, the expedient of 
dividing proſpered ſo much better than that of cor- 
rupting; and why, upon ſome later occaſions, the 

expedient of - corrupting ſucceeds ſo well in thoſe 
needs, which are * and, I truſt, will not be ſo 
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lucky in dong. ar, renewing our 12 di- 


viſions... TIE. 
Much hath * written by you, Mr. D. Auyers, 


by Four correſpondents and others, who have drawa 


their pens in the cauſe, of truth, virtue, and liberty, 
againſt the right reverend, as well as undignified, 
the noble, as well as ignoble aſſertors of corruption; 
enough ſurely to name thoſe, who have not loſt all 
ſenſe of ſhame, out of ſo ignominious a crime ; and 


10 make thoſe, who have not loſt every other. kals, 


tremble at the conſequences of it. We may flatter 
ourſelves that theſe honeſt endeavours have had 
ome effect; and have reaſon to hope that far great- 
er will follow from thoſe illuſtrious examples of re- 
pulſes, which have been lately given to the grand 
corruptor, notwithſtanding his frequent and inſolent 
declarations that he could ſeduce whomſoever he had 
a mind to gain. Theſe hopes are farther confirm- 
ed to us by repeated declarations of the ſenſe of par- 
lament, and will be turned, we doubr not, into 
certaioty, whenever. the wiſdom of the two bouſes 
ſhall again think it proper to raiſe der buriers is of 
law againſt this encroaching VICE... inn 0 
In the mean time, I think nothing carb mM er ag 
ſwer the deſign of your, papers, nor promote ;the 
public good more effectually in the preſent conjunc- 
ture, than to put our countrymen frequently on 
their guard againſt the artifice, Which is cluthlily, 
but _induſtjouſly employed to maintain, and, if it 
be poſſible, to create new diviſions amongſt them, 
That day, which our fathers wiſhed to ſee, and did 
not ſee, is now. breaking upon us. Shall we ſuf- 
fer this light to be turned into party darkneſs by 
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the incantations of thoſe, who would not have paſſed 


| for conjurors, even in the days of : ſuperſtition and 


ignorance ? The nation is not only brought into an 


uniformity of opinion concerning the preſent admi- 


niſtration, by the length and the righteous conduct 


of it; but we are grown into an unanimity about 


principles of government, which the moſt ſanguine 
could ſcarce have expected, without 1 
Certain aſſociations of ideas were made ſo familiar 


| to us, about half a- century ago, and became in the 


courſe of time ſo habitnal, that we ſhould have not 
been able, even a few years ago, to break them, 


nor have been eaſily induced to believe, on the faith 


of any prediction, that experience and the evidence 
of facts would, in a few years more, break them 
for ys, deſtroy all . our notions. of party, and ſub- 


ſtitute new ones in their room. 


The power and majeſty of the people, an origi- 
nal contract, the authority and independency of 
parliaments, liberty, - reſiſtance, excluſion, abdication, 
depoſition ; theſe were ideas aſſociated, at that time, 
to the idea of a Whig, and ſuppoſed by every Whig 
to be incommunicable, and inconſiſtent with dhe 
idea of a Tory. 

Divine, hereditary, indefiezable right, lineal ſac- 
ceſſion, paſſire: obedience, prerogative, non-refiſt- 
ance; Davery, nay, and ſometimes popery too, were 
aſſociated 1 in many minds to the idea of a Tory, and 
deemed incommunicable, and inconſiſtent, in the 
Game manner, vith the iden of a Whig. e 


believed, on the faith of 4 prodiion, is Tome to 
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Kula, ahl des end tult ,, 


That eee e - theſe diltindt ſets of 
ideas are ſhuffled out of cheir order ; neu combir 
nations. farce themſelves upon, us; and. it wopld ac; 
wally be as abſurd to imputs to, the Tories the Br: 
ciples, which were laid to their charge fc Y 
it would be 10 aſcribe to the projeCtar, and. his ket : 
non the name of Whigs, whilſt they daily. forfeit* 
that character by their aftigns,, The bulk of bath 
parties, are really ggited ;| unjzed; an; principles, of - 
herty;,, + poſton 5 0 obſcure, ee N 
Pt, n thaſe priociphes, and a pergen- 
auf dejachment fre the. other, > Jean heh : 
4: anon hay 
an, 38%, Whep | 
he 01d e 25 — 9 ig - 
„I chipk, be acconnted fqr ig 
wales J Gies kater Az proſent, what. f 
we ſay to thaſe, wha publicly, ſpeak of this 
mate 44 Ip and chimerical; yet priyate · 
Iy againſt it, with all their might, as a practicablę 
thing, and a real evil to them? If it be-as com. 
pleat and as well cemented, as 1 imagine it is, and 
78 every honeſt Britain wiſhes: it may. pe; nay... 
there is nothing more than a ſtrong tenden 8 
ſides towards it, which 2 mes of che leaſt obſer · 
vation and candour will deny; it is ſurely the du- | 
ty of every one, who deſires the profperity of hi 
country, to ſeize the opportunity, to cultivate 
imptove it. If menare tobe known by ther e 
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the works of thoſe, 'who oppoſe this union, "a6 note 
them ſufficiently. Wicked and unhappy men! who- 
ſeek their private ſafety, in oppoſing public good. 

Weak and filly men ! who vainly imagine that they 
ſhall paſs for the Nation, and the Nation for a fac- 
tion; that they ſhall de judged in the right, and the 
whole Body of the People in the wrong [Ott 


whom would they impoſe ? How Tong as the they yi 


give that ſo uflequal a conteſt cam laſt ? | b 170 

There is no complaint, which hath been more 
conſtantiy in the mouths, no grief hath lain more 
heavily at the hearts of alt good men, than thoſe 
about 'onr natlonal diviſions ; about the ſpirit of 


party, which inſpires animoſity and breeds fancbur; 


which hath ſo often deſtroyed our in ward peace; 
weaketied our national” ſtrength," and "ſullied our 
glory abroad. It is time therefore that all, who 
deſire to be eſteemed good men, and to procure 
the peace, the ſtrength, and the glory of their com. 
try by the only means, by which they can be pro? 
cured” effectually, mould joit their efforts to heal 
our national diviſious, and to change the narrow 
ſpirit of party into a diffulive ſpirit of public f bene 
volence. 

That we may be more encouraged to do fo, it 
will be of uſe perhaps to conſider, in ſome particu- 
lars, what advances are already made towards that 
national union, without which no oational good can 
be expected in ſuch circumſtances as ours. 

Let us begin with the preſent temper of the mem - 
bers of the church of England towards the difſen 
ters. -Thoſe laws, by which the latter were de- 


| barred from ſerving God after their own way,” have 


not 
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t been theſe a terror to Dec, . 
Pes were eee to bidder (he E J 
12 principles and thoſe, aud thoſe sch 
the door of all public r even 90 (gh a- — 
N mongſt them as conformed, occaſionally, are Tepeal- - 
ed. Far from deſiring to impoſe any new hardſhips 
vpon them, even thoſe, who have been #eputed their 
enemies, and who have acted as ſuch on ſeveral OC» © 
_ calions, acknowledge their error. Experience hath 
remaved prejudice--, They ſee thit indulgence. hath * 
done what ſeverity never could } and from the frank- - 
neſs of theſe, if I was a diſſenter 1 ſhould Boner 
entertain hopes f future favour,” than from the - 
double dealing of thoſe, who lean on the diſſenters, h 
when they are out of power, and who.efteem them. - 
a load upon them; When they ace in ſt. We are now 
in tbe tine and only road, which cap: poſſibly lead 
to a perfect reconciliation among roteſtapts; to 
the abolition of all their differences; or to terms of : 
difference ſo- little eſſential, as 0 deſerre none of - 
7 diſtin&tion;- Theſe happy, ends, myſt bike 7 by / 
mutual good: will. the They never taine x 
force. It is ive, ind that force,” - which is 
[effsQ' of majority and Jugenior pawer, - hay up» | 
port a riyallbip;aod erect even counter eſtabliſhwents. S. 
Bot then, by the ſame means, gur-antient dj diſputes +, 
will, be xexingd ; the church Vi he thought really : 
ns rae to. iy Be 
do den ang ſo bene fc ß e 
more diſturb. the, peace of ihe flue; 1 i} 2 certain” 
. truth, that gun religious and qvil, EX. 
. zpally,gnd almoſt alternately, x Ale 
each oder. Cerca Ml We 
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times differed, and ſometimes thought, or been mate - 
to. think, that they differed,, at leaſt, as much above 
; civil as religious matters. There can be therefore 
no way ſo effectually to compoſe their differences on 
the latter, as to improve the growing union be- 

tween. el u the former. dem fenti re de repu- 


blica, to t ink alike about poltfical affairs, hath been 
eſteemed neceſſary to conſtitute and maintain private 
friendſhips., ſt is obvioully. more eſfeptial in public 
friendſhips. Bodies of men in the ſame ſoclety can 
never unite, upleſs they unite on this principle; aud 
if they once unite on this principle, they will walle 
on all others, or they will readily and cheerfully ; 
make one another eaſy about them. Let me ſpedk 
plainly. It becomes a man to do io, who. meabs 
honeſtiy. Ia ohr political divigots of "Whig and 
Tory, the diſſenters have adfiered fo the former, 
and they want no apdlogy for doing ſo. They 
joined themſelves to thoſe, with Whom they agreed, 
and ſtood in oppoſition! to thok, with whom they 
differed jn 155 les of govetbmeht. , Thete could 
be uo odſeckion 2 ht againſt them,” on this ac 
chunt. They 5 did not follow power. They 
did not act like a Kt or A faction, Who tad; add 
purſued an intereſt diſtinct from the intereſt of the 
Whole. Their gon. conformity hath nothing to do 
8 ey co ort With conformiſts ; and if 


beer TH 
been coc 


ner. 

| Fe e no e * therk. be in truth 

neither a Tory, not a Whig, as I have ſaid above, but 

2 court and . party in being ; if the bolt. 
cal 


l 


E. 
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al principles, which the diſſenters have formerly u 


_ vowed, are mauifeſtly purſued on one fide : an 


thoſe; which'they have oppoſed; or others equlvd- 


Tent” to them in their effects, are purſued on the 


other; can the diſſenters heſitate about ie option 


they are to make? I am perſusded iney cannoti vu] 
know that - ſeveral” amongſt them do nor. + What: 
might Be, and certainly would be ſald, if they'made- 
their option to ſtand by! the mibiſter, I wil-ner' o 
much as ſuggeſt. What muſf be the conſequence 
of their ſtanding by the nation, iu oppoſition to hich, 


(for between theſe two powers ſhe preſenticonteſt 


hes) it is eaſy to tell, and impoſible to deny. They 


wil/prove, in this caſe, to'the-whole world, that 


the ſpirit of Hberty animates, and conſeicnee alone 
determines their conduct. They; whoeould neber 
brock 4 regal, will have the merit of ſaring their 
country from the danger of à miniſterial tyranny ; 


and their country will owe them all the acknow- 

jedgements, which are due from good ne: Werd 

citizens of the ſame commonwealtn 7-6 4 
As to ide other great and natiogdl Uiviion 5 


Whig and "1'ory ; be, Wie recollets* what hath 
paſſed in patliament, and 6bſerves Whit paſſes-out 


of it, can differ very little in his opinion from what 
bath been ſd concerning it. The principle articles 


of your civil faith, publiſhed ſome time ago, (or, 
to ſpeak more property, the civil falihb of the od 


Wige are! affented und ecenſen ted to by the coun- 


try party i aud ſuy, upon good authority, that if 
this eregdawaz made a teſt of political orthodoxy, 
there would appear at this time but very few here · 
ticks amongſt· us. How different the caſe is, on the 
185 other 
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other Lides Vill appear vor dul) from the actions but 
from the principles of the court party, as we find 
them avowed in their writipgsz: principles more dan 
gerous to liberty, though, not ſo directiy. nor fo-- 
openly levelled againſt it, than even any of thoſe, 
bad as they were, which ſome of 5 
| themſelves for having formerly oppoſet. 
In ſhort, . n 
Fäden as a ne, ra; but the ſettlement then made 
is looked upon by the hole country party as a new 
Magus Charta, from whence new intereſts, new 
2 principles of government, | new meaſures: of - ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and new obligations ariſe: From thence we 
muſt date both king and people. His majeſty de- 
vives his title from acts, made in conſequence of it · 
We likewiſe: derive, not our privileges (for they 
were always ours) but a more full and explicit de- 
? Caration and a mor E ſolemn eſtabliſnment of them 4 
from the ſame period. On this foundation all the 
reaſonable, independent Whigs and Tories unite. 
They could unite; on this alone; for the Whigs 
bare alvays profeſſed the . principles, - which: pa- + 
ved the way for the revolution and: whatever the 
Tories may have profeſſell, ibey acted upon the 
ſame principles, or they acted vpom none, which 
would be abſurd to aſſert, when they brought about 
| that, great event. ig concert with the weſt-of ihe u 
tion, as I hall ſome time or other, HH e 
Toa this Magna Charta; and 3 det: 
us adhere invialably, in oppoſition o the two en- 
tremes mentioned by me at the beginning of this 
letter, wiz, to thoſe, who diſown, them, and to 
waſe, , who. betray them. Let nnn. 
12 0 


a 


Gal Kill of Lefly; nor the antique erudition'of Bed- 
ford, perſuade us to put ou again thoſe old ſhackles 


of ſalſe law, falſe reaſon;. and falſe goſpel, which 
were forged before the Revolution, and broken to 


pieces by it. As little let us ſuffer the arch ſlynels - 


of 'G—on, the dogniaticaF dryneſs of H — e 
or the ſoueing proſtitution of 86K to flip new 
ſhackles on us, which are ineonfrſtent with the con- 

fütuent principles of our eftabliſhment; - Let ub 


maintain and improve the national union, ſo happily 


begun, and bleſs God for diſpoſing che temper of 
the nation almoſt univerſally to it. Such a-icoalis 
tion hath been long wanted in this kingdom, and 
never more than at this important criſis" for on 
this it will depend whether they, who- not only ops 
poſe the progreſs of that growing eorruption, which 
had well nigh overſpread the land, but erideavorr 
to extirpate it by the roots, ſhall prevail; or they, 
who nouriſh and propagate it, who eat themſelves; 
and tempt others to eat the baneful fruit it bears. 
On this it will depend whether they ſhall prevail, 
who conſtantly infiſt againſt the continuance of a 
ftanding army in time of peace, agreeably to the 
principles of our conſtitution, or they, who plead 
for it, and endeavour to make it a neceſſary part of 
that conſtitution, though incompatible with public 
liberty. On this it will depend whether they ſhall 
prevail, who endeavour to conceal the frauds, which 
are practiſed, and to ſkreen the fraudulent at the 
riſque of ruining credit, and deſtroying trade, as 
well as to monopolize in the hands of a few the 
whole wealth of the nation; or they, who do their 
otmoſt to bring the former to light, and the latter 


| 

| 

| 
| 


0 punjifhmein, ot 8 the when glaring "Re? or 
very ſttong ſymptoms of, fraud; appeat in ſo. many 
parts of public management, from ſome of the 
greateſt companies doun to the turnpike at Hyde 
park corner. On this it will depend whether they 
mall prevail, who deſire that Great Britain ſhould 8 
maintain ſuch: a dignity; and prudent reſerve in the 
broils of Europe, as become her ſituation, ſuit her 
intereſt, and alone can enable her to caſt the ba- 
lance; or they, who are eager on every occaſion, 
to proſtitute her dignity, to pawn her purſe, and 
to ſacrifice her commerce, by intangling her not on- 
I too much with the other great powers of Eu · 
rope, from whom ſhe mag ſometimes want recipro- 
cal engagements, but even with thoſe digminntive 
powers, from whom it would be ridiculous to Xe > 


apnea | 


Hams Sir, yours TY 
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2 I was Ala 9 a laſt kelly to TY 
came into my thoughts that nothing would 


| Uluſtrate the ſubject better, nor enforce more'ſtrong- 


ly the exhortation to an union of parties, in fup- 
-port of that conſlitution, on the terms of which a- 
lone all right to govern Bs, and all our obligations 
to obey is now founded, than an enquiry into the 


riſe and progreſs of Our late parties; or a ſhort hiſ- _ 
tory of Toriſm and Whigiſm from their cradle to 


their grave; with an introdutory account of their 
genealogy and deſcent. 

Tour papers have been, from the firſt, conſecrat- | 
ed to the information of the people of Britain; 
and 1 think they may boaſt very juſtly a merit 'fin- . 
gular enough ; that of never ſpeaking to the paſſions 
without appealing to the reaſon of mankind, | It is 
fit they ſhould keep up this character, in the Aridt- 
eſt manner, whilſt they are employed on the moſt 
important ſubject, and publiſhed at the "moſt im- 
portant criſis. 1 ſhall therefore execute my deſign 
with ſincerity and impartiality. 1 hall certainly 
not flatter, and 1 do not mean to offend. Reaſon- 


able men, and lovers of truth, in whatever party 


they have been engaged, will not be "offended at 
writings, which claim no regard but on this account, 
that 
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that they are founded in reaſon and truth, and ſpcak 
with! boldaeſs what reaſon and truth conſpire to dic- 
tate. As for the drummers and trumpeters of fac- 


tion, * are hired to drown the voice of both in 
one perpetual din of clamdur, and would endeavour 


to drown, io the ſame manner, even the dying 
groans of their country, if ſhe was already brought 
into that extreme condition; they ſhall not provoke 
10 ds SA malt, conterpruous , ſilence. The 
luþjct is foo, folema, They may profane it by 
9 on it. F ar be, it from me to become guilty 
the fame crime by anfwcring them. 
k the enquiry. I am going to make into the rife. 
and. progreſs of our late arties, ſhould produce ia 
any degree the good. Wh 1 jotend, it will help to 


confirm and improve the national union, ſo happily 


begun, by taking aff ſome remains of ſliyneſs, di- 
trult, and prejudice, which may ſtill hang about 


men who think alike, and who preſs. on from diffe- 


rent quarters to the ſame common point of vicw. 
It will, help to uuwaſle more effectually the wicked 
conduet of thoſe, who labour with all the ſkill 
and, which | is more conſiderable, with. all the au- 
thority they poſſeſs, to keep up the diviſion of par- 


tics; that each of thele may continue to be, io its 
turn, what all of them have been too often, and 
too long, the inſtruments and the victims of private 


ambition, It will do ſomething more, . A few re- 


flections on the riſe and progress of our diſtem- 
per, and the riſe and progreſs of eur cure, will 


help ys of courſe to make a true Judgement on 
our preſent ſtate, and will point out to us, bet - 


ter perhaps than any other method, the ſpecific 


remedies 
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remedies ſtyl neceſlary to preſerve our conſtitution 
in health and vigour. Hariog eee this, * 


come to the point. 1 

Queen Elizabeth designed. got the nation called, 
King James to the throne, though the whole Scot- 
tiſh line had been excluded, by the will of Henry 
the eight, made indeed under the authority of an 
act of parliament, and yet little. regarded either by 
the parliament. or the people. As ſoon as he was 
on the throne, a flattering act of recognition paſſed; 
for though all princes are flattered on their firſt ac- 
ceſſion, yet thoſe princes are ſure to be flattered 
moſt, who deſerve panegyric leaſt. 4n this act the 


- parliament acknowledged; on the knees of their 


hearts, (ſuch was the cant of the age), the indubi- 
table right, by which they declared that the crown 


deſcended to him immediately, on the deceaſe of 


Queen Elizabeth. Of this act, and of the ule 
which ſome men, very weakly I think, endeavoured 
to make of it, '1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak there- 


after, I would only abſerve here, that this is the 


ra of. hereditary: right, and of all thoſe enalted 
notions, concerning the power aud prerngative of 


kings, and the ſacredneſs of their petſons. All to- 


gether they compoſed ſuch a ſyſtem of abſurdity, ag 


had never been heard of in this country, till that 


anointed pedant broached them. They have! been 
ſpoken of pretty much iat large in our papers our: 
ticnlorly ia ſome f thoſe ꝓubliſned nn name 


of Oldcaſtie. To them Icreſ ert. 
To aſſert, that the extravagant CE kind HY 
8 — 
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in the next, gave occaſion to thoſe of another kind, 
or of another extreme, which were taught with : 
ſucceſs, and gained by degrees great vogue in the 
nation, would be too much. Opinions very diffe- | 
rent from thoſe which receive the ſanction of a legal 
eſtabliſhment, in church and ſtate, bad.crept about 
obſcurely, if not ſilently, even - whilſt the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth laſted. Bot this T ſay, that the 
principles by which King James, and King Charles 
the firſt, governed, and the exceſſes of hierarchical 
and monarchical power exerciſed in conſequence of 
them, gave. great advantage to the oppoſite opinions, 
and intirely occaſioned the miferies which followed; 
Phrenzy- provoked: phrenzy, and two ſpecies. of mad 
neſs infected the whole maſs of the people. It hath 
coſt us à century to e wits, and to recover 
them again. * 
if our grievances mak King Mails: the fr 
bad been redreſſed by a ſober, regalar, -parliamen- 
tary reſormation of the ſtate ; or if, the civil war 
happening, a new government had been eſtabliſhed 
on principles of the conſtituiion, not of faction, of 
liberty, not of licentiouſneſs, as there was on the 
abdication. of King James the ſecond; we may con · 
clude, both from reaſon and experience, that the 
abſurd and ſlaviſſi doctrines Lhars mentioned would 
have been exploded early. They would have been 
buried in the recent grave of him who: firſt deviſetl 
have ſtunk together in the noſtrils of mankind. But 
the contrary fell out. The ſtate; was ſubverted, 
inſtead of being reformed ; and all the fury of fac- 
1 was 3 to. deſtroy the 
— A Conſtitution 


y 


* * 


our earth, would have been. 


could it well be otherwiſe, when the ſame miniſters 
were continued in — and the events of both 
produced the civil war. The civil war ended in 
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Gonſiitution to the very foundation, A natoral 
James's and K ing Charles's reigns had been diſgraced 


by better, they would not have riſen again; but 
they were only kept down for a time by | worſe ; 
and therefore they.roſe again-at the reſtoration, and 


revived with the monarchy. Thus that-epidemical 


taint, with which James infected the minds of men, 


continued upon us; and it is ſcarce hyperbolical to 
| fay, that this prince hath been the original cauſe of 


a ſeries of misfortunes to this nation, as deplorable 
as a laſting infection of our air, of our water, or 
The ſpirit of his 
reign was maintained” in that of bis ſon, (for how 


the death of che King, and the exile of bis family: 
The exile: of theſe princes reconciled them to the 


religion of Rome, and to the politics of foreign 


nations, in ſuch degrees us their different characters 
admitted. © Charles ſipped a little of the poiſonous 
draught, but enough however to infec bis whole 
-r | nnd np James, ; 


85 n aui "I 
e re e ves 


k W the chalice off to the loweſt apd fouleft 
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That principles as ablurd as theſe in their nature, 

and as terrible in their conſequences, ſuch as would 

ſhock the. common ſenſe of a Samojede, or an Hot- 
E 2 tentot, 
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tentot, arid had | juſt before deluged the nation im 
blood, ſhould come into vogue again at the reſtora · 
themſelves back as it were to that point of time. 
the reſentments of the cavaliers, who came into» 
power at court and in parliament, were at their: 
height. No wonder then if few men had, in fucks 
a ferment as this, penetration enough to difcerti, or 
eandour enough to acknowledge, or courage ehoughs 
to maintain, that the principles we ſpeak of were 


The events which proved them ſo were recent; 
but for that very reaſon; becauſe they were recent, 
i was natural for men; in ſuch a circumſtance as. 
this,, to make: wrong judgements about them. It 


truly and primarily the cauſe of all their misfortunes- 


was natural for the royal party to aſcribe all theix 


and their country's mĩsfortunes, without any due 
diſtinction, to the principles on which King Charles, 
and even King James, had Been oppoſed and ter 
grow more zealous for thoſe, on which the govern- 
ments of theſe two princes had been defended;. and 
for which they had ſuffered. Add to this the na- 
tional tranſport on ſo great a revolution; the en- 
cels of joy which many felt, and many feigned; 
the adulation employed by many to acquire new 
merit, and by many to atone for paſt demerit; 
and you will find reaſon to be ſurpriſed, not that 
the ſame principles of goverument, as had threiten-' 
ed our liberties once, and muſt by neceſſary conſe- 
quence do ſo again, were eſtabliſhed ; but that our 
liberties were not immediately and at once given up. 
That they were ſaved we owe, not to parliament, 


= ' 4 
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nd, not to the convention parliament, who brought 


the kiog home, but to thoſe great and good men, 


Clarendon and Southampton. Far from taking ad- 


vantage of the heat and fervour of thi times, to 
manage parliaments into ſcandalous jobs, and fatal 
compliances. with the crown; to their immortal ho- 
nour, (with gratitude and reverence to their memo- 
ies be it ſpoken), they broke the army, ſtinted the 
an 
his people. But I return. 

57 l theſd rect; deen de de Hees of 


£ men, others of a more ſober: kind may be given, to 


account for the making a ſettlement at the Reſtora- 
tion, upon principles too near a · kin to thoſe which 
had prevailed before the war, and which had in truth 
cauſed it. Certain it is, that although the Non 
conformiſts- were ſtanned by the blow they had juſt 
received, and though their violence was reſtrained 
by the force of the preſent conjuncture; yet they 
Kill! exiſted, Symptoms: of this appeared, even 
whilſt the government was ſettling, and continued 
to appear long after it - was ſettled- Now; every 
{ſymptom of this kiad rene wed the dread of . relapl-- 
ing-into thoſe-miſeries: from, which the nation had 
Jo lately recovered itſelf; and this dread had the-na-- 
tural effect of all extreme fears. It hurried men 
into every principle, as well as meaſure; which ſeem · 


ed the moſt oppoſite to thoſe of the perſons ſeared, 
and the moſt likely, though at any other riſque, to 


defeat their -defigns, and to obviate the. preſent dau 
ger, real or imaginary. May we not fairly conjee 
ture, for it is but conjecture, ſomething more? In 
been 3 * * and ſuch a fituation of cir- 


„„ cumſiances;/ 
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cumſtances, might not even thoſe, Who ſaw how 
groundleſs and dangerous ſuch extravagant | notions 
about the right, power, and prerogative of kings. 
were, imagine however that it was a part of pru- 
dence to give way to them, and to countenance 
them in the preſent conjuncture; to ſuffer the op 
nions of the nation to be bent too far on one ſide, 
as they had been bent too far on the other; not 
chat they might remain-crooked, ber enen, 
become ſtrait ? 

| The ſame ſpirit, ac 2 wites. a5 

determined our ſettlement, at the Reſtoration, upoſ 
ſuch high principles of monarchy, prevailed rela- 
tively to our religious differences, and the ſettle- 
mebt of the church.” I ſhall ſpeak of it with that 
freedom which a man may take, who is conſcious 
that be means nothing but the public good, hath nd 

bye ends, nor is under the en of me ny 
particular cauſe. 

I fay then very frankly, that the church and the 
King having been joined in all the late conteſts; both 
by thoſe who attacked them and thoſe who defend- 
ed them, eecle ſiaſtical intereſts, reſentmeuts, and 
animoſities, came in to the ard of fſeevlar, in mak - 
ing the new ſettlement. Great lenity was ſhewn at 
the Reſtoration, in looking backwards; unexampled 
and unimitated mercy to particular men, which de- 
ſerved no doubt much applauſe. This conduct 
would have gone far towards refloring the nation to 
its primitive temper and integrity, to its old good 
manners, its old good humour, and its old good 
nature, (expreſſions of my Lord Chancellor Cla- 
— which 1 could 3 never read without being 
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moved and ſoftened); if great ſeverity had not been 
exerciſed immediately after, in looking: forwards 
and great rigour uſed to large bodies of men, which 
certainly deſerves cenfure, as neither juſt nor politic. 
I fay, not juſt; becauſe there is, after all, a rea 
and wide difference between moral and party juſtice. 
The one is founded in reaſon; the other takes its 
colour from the paſſions of men, and is but another 
name for injuſtice. | Moral juſtice carries puniſh- 
ment as far as reparation. and neceſſary terrour re- 
quire.; no farther. Party juſtice carries it to the 
full extent of our power, and even to the gorging 
and ſating of our revenge; from whence it follows, 
that injuſtice and violence, onee begun, muſt become 
perpetual in the ſucceſſive revolutions of parties, as 
long as theſe parties exiſt. I ſay, not politic; be- 
cauſe it contradicted the other meaſures, taken for 
quieting the minds of men. lt alarmed all the ſects 
ane w, confirmed the implacability, and whetted the 
rancour of ſome; diſappointed and damped a ſpirit 
of reconciliation in others; united them in a com- 
mon hatred to the church; and rouſed in the church 
a ſpirit of intollerance and perſecution. This mea- 
ſure was the more imprudent, becauſe the opportu- 
nity ſeemed fair to take advantage of the reſent- 
ments of the Preſbyterians againſt the other ſectaries, 
and to draw them, without perſecuting the others, 
by the cords of love into the pale of the church, 
inſtead of driving them back, by ſevere uſage, into 
their ancient confederacies. But when reſentments 
of the fort we now mention were let looſe, to ag- 
gravate thoſe of Rt other ſort, there was no room 
to be ſurpriſed at the violences which followed; 
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and they, ho had acted greater, could. not com 


Tae * * . math "oy: _ 
__ grace. Duin mon 1 
If. we may believe. . ade: who crabs * 
pertial againſt theſe ſects, both Preſbyterians' and 
Independents had carried the principles of rigour, in 
the point of conſcieace, much higher, and ated 
more implacably upon it, than ever the Chureh of 
England hath done; in its angrieſt fits; + Theſes 
curing themſelves therefore - againſt - theſe, who had 
ruined them and the conſtitution. once already, was 
a-plauſible reaſon for the church party to give, and 


I. doubt not the true and ſole motive of many for 


exerciſing; and perſiſting in the exerciſe of great ſe- 
verity. General, ptudential arguments might, and 


there is reaſon to believe they did, weigh with par- 


ticular men; but they could have little force, at 
ſuch a time, on / numbers As: little could fome- 
other: conſiderations have then, whatever they have 
now. The promiſes at Breda, / for- inſtance, and 
the terms of the declaration ſent from thence could 
nat be urged: with force 0 a parliament, who had 
no mind, and was ſtrictly» un der no obligation, tio 
make good ſuch promiſes: as the King had made, 
beyond his power of promiſing, if taken abſolutelyz 
or from which, if taken conditionally; he was dif- 
charged, on the refuſal of parliament to confirm 
them. Thus again, the- merit pleaded by · the preſ- 
eee on account of the n hep. beds in an 


BY 
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able, could aral however bur little. That they . 


went along with ihe national torrent; in reſtoring 
the conſtitution of church and ſtate, could not 
be denied. But then it was remembered too that 
theſe fruits of repentance came late; not till. they 
kad been oppreſſed by another ſe; who turded up- 
on them, wreſted the power out of their hands, and 
made mung eee, nen mad 
tyranay of · a party: 


% 


mitt and: worſe: than theſe would have been 
ſufficient; when the paſſions of men ran ſo high, to- 
lay the diſſenters, without an diſtinc hon, under 


extreme hardſhips; + They ſeemed to be the princes: 


Addreſſes were continually made, and the edge of 
the law continually whetted againſt them, from 1660 
0 1669, when. the law for ſoppreſſing conventicles,. 
and the laſt: of theſe penal ſtatutes, pnſſed, as. E re-- 

member. Experience will juſtify me, for ching 


that this long and extreme rigour was unwiſe, as 


well as unjuſt, It appears, indeed, from the me- 
given abundant provocation, though not ſufficient 
excuſe, to the rigour, under which they ſuffered: 
Some former hardſhips, which the diflenters | had 
endured from the church, made them more violent 
againſt it, when they got poſſeſſion of an uſurped 
power. Jult ſo the violence, which they exerciſed 
at that time, ſtimulated the ſeverity they felt in their 
—_ N the legal conſtitution of the church was 

reſtored. 
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reſtored: » Notwithſlanding all which, J incline; up 
on very good reaſons, to think that this ſeverity was 


not in the firſt deſign of the miniſters, bor wouid 


have been ſnewn, if another fatal influence had not 
prevailed. The iuffuenee 1 mean is that of Popery. 
It prevailed} from the firſt moments to the laſt 
the reign of King Charles the ſecond. The beſt. 
miniſters were frequently driven off their biaſs by 
it. The worſt bad a ſure bold on their maſter, by 
complying with it. On the occaſion now mention- 
ed, this influence and the artifice of the popifh-fac- 


tion worked very fatally on the paſſions: of parties, 


and the private intereſts of individuals; and the mi- 
niſters, and the church; and the diſſenters, were 


bubbles alike of their common enemy. Barefaced- 


Popery could aſt no fayour; becauſe Popery could 
expect none. Proteſtant diſſenters were therefore 
to ſerve as ſtalking horſes, that” Papiſttꝭ might creep 
behind them, and have hopes of being, ſome time 
or other, admitted with them. The church party: 


was halloo d on the diſſentets 3 whilft-the diſſenter 


vere encouruged to unite and hold eut; whilſt they: 
were flattered with an high opinion of their own” 
ſtrength, and the King's fuvour; and whilſt ſome: 
leading men amongſt: them, who thought it better 
to be at the head of a fe; than at the tail of an- 
eſtabliſhment; were perhaps encbbraged, and con- 


firmed in that E got by. the private application _ 


che court” © 4 
Theſe arts; theſe wicked arts (for ſuch they 3 
prevailed; and though the 2000 miniſters, who 


went out of · their: churches on one day, were far 


from 
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Som being all of the ſame mind, or hang ong 
poſitive couſiſtent ſcheme ; though many of them 
mult have, Joſt their benefices, even; if they had 
complied wich the act of uniforniiiy, decauſe they 
were intruders, and in actual ꝓoſſeſſion of benefices 


legally belonging to- others:; yet, by uniting in the 


point of noa · conformity, they appeared as one bo 
dy, and in ſome ſeuſe they were ſo. Several of 
them were, popular for certain modes of devotion. 


ſuited to the humour of the time 3 and ſeveral were 
men eminent for true learning and unaffected piety, 


They increaſed the zeal of their flocks, and created 


compaſſiou in others. Here the court began to 
reap: the fruits · of their management, in their ſtrug · 


gle fon a Toleration. I uſe the word, though 1 
know it may be ſimply cavilled at. The firſt ſtep 


made was an application to the King, who. declared 


himſelf ready and willing to diſpenſe, in their fa- 
vour, with ſeveral · things ia the act of uniformity-; 
and thus the diſſenters were made, by the ſeverity 
of the: parliament and the intrigues of the court, the 
inſtruments of introducing a diſpenſing power. Such 


attempis were made mote than once: ; but happily 


failed, as often as made, through: the vigorous op- 


_— of: parliament : till. at laſt: the ſcene began 


to open more, and the diſſenters to ſee that theß 


were made the tools of promoting, what they ne- 


ver intended, the advancement of the prerogative 
above lau, and the toleration of popery againſt it. 
To conclude. By ſuch means, as I have de- 
ſcribed, the conſtitution of parties after the reſtora» 
tion preſerved. unhappily too near a reſemblance to 
the-conſtitution of _ before the war. The 


prerogative 
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' prerogalive was not, indeed, carried ſo high, in ſome 
inſtances, POTN Charles eee 
tempted to carry it. fome ſupports of it 
ught off, and — away; and others more 
dangerous, as we have obſerved, were prevented 
by the virtue of the men at that time in power. 
But ſtill the government was eſtabliſned on princi- 
ples; ſufficient to invite a king to exerciſe arbitrary 
power, and ſupport him by their conſequences in 
the exerciſe of it afterwards; ſo that, in this re- 
ſpect, the ſeeds of future diviſions were ſowed a- 
bundantly. The diſſenters had, indeed, loſt much 
of their credit, and all their power. But ſtill they 
had numbers, and property, and induſtry, and com- 
paſſion for them; ſo that here was another crop of 
diſſentions planted to nurſe up, and to ſtrengthen 
the other. They did not inflame the conteſt; whieh 
followed, into a civil wat, as they had helped to 
do formerly ; but 1 think that, without them, and 
the diſunion and hatred among Proteſtants, conſe - 
quent upon them, the zeal againſt Popery could not 
have run into a kind of factious fury, as we ſhall 
de obliged to cenſeſs it did 21 think that fears of 
falling once more under Preſbyterian, or republicaa 
power, - could not have been wrought up in the 

manner they were, towards the end of: this reigu, 
ſo as to drown even the fear of popery itſeif; ſo 
as to form a party, in favour of a popiſnh ſucceſſor; 
fo as to tranſport both clergy and laiety into an a- 
vowal of principles, which muſt have reduced us to 


be at this time ſlaves, not freemen, Papiſts, not 
Froteſtants, if the very men, who had avowed fuch 
— 1 1 = 9 "F100 0 '0+1 ,/ Principles, 
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principles, had not ſaved themſelves and us, in di- 
rect oppoſition to them. But [ am running into 
the ſubject of another letter, when this 8 groin 
0b prolix already, ; 


I am, Sir, yours, Ke. £ 


— 
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LETTER III. 


SIR, 


HE ſum of what bath been Laid, aa 
the ſettlement of Church and State, and the 


diviſion of parties, at the reſtoration, amounts to 


this; that as the attempts of King James and King 
Charles the firſt, againſt the ſpirit of the conſtitu- 
tion, threw the nation into à civil war, and all the 
miſerable conſequences, both neceſſary, and contin · 
gent, of that calamity ; Io the fury, enthuſiaſm and 
madneſs of thoſe faftions, which aroſe during that 
unnatural ferment, frightened the nation back, if 
not into all, yet more generally perhaps than before, 
into moſt of the notions, that were eſtabliſned to 
juſtify the exceſſes of former reigns. Hereditary, 
indefizeable right, paſſive obedience, and non · reſiſt- 
ance (thoſe corner-ſtones, which are an improper 
foundation for any ſuperſtructure but that of ty- 
ranny) were made, even by parliament, the foun- 
dation of the monarchy; and all thoſe, who de- 
clined an exact and ſtrit conformity to the whole 
eſtabliſhment of the Church, even to the moſt mi- 
nute parts of it, were deprived of the protection, 
nay expoſed to the proſecution of the ſtate, Thus 
one part of the nation ſtood proſcribed by the other; 
the leaſt, indeed, by the greateſt ; whereas a little 

| before 
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before the greateſt ſtood proſeribed by the leaſt. 


Roundhead and cavalier, were, in effect, no more; 
Whig and Tory were not yet in being. The only 
two apparent parties were thoſe of chutchmen and 
diſſenters; and religious diffrrences Soon: at ""n 
time, maintained. the diſtinction. 

Such was the ſtate of party, upon the 43 : 
of the firſt parliament called by K ing Charles the 
ſecond, and for ſome years afterwards, as nearly as 
|-have been able to obſerve by what I have read in 
biſtory, and received from tradition. How the no- 
tions then in vogue begam to- change, and this ſpi- 
rit to decline, ſome time after the reſtoration; how 
the zeal of churchmen and. diſſenters -againſt- one 
another began to ſoften; and à court and country 
party to ſormthemſelves; how faction mingled it- 
ſelf again in the conteſt, and renewed the former 
reſentments and jealouſies; how Whig and Tory 
aroſe, the furious off ·ſpring of the inauſpicious pa- 
rents Roundhead and Cavalier; how the pròceed- 
ings of one party might have thrown us back into 
a civil war, confuſion and anarchy ; bow the ſuc- 
ceſs of the other had like to have entailed tyrauny 
on the ſtate and popery in the church; how the, 
Revolution did, and could alone, deliver us from 
the grievances we felt, and from the dangers we 
feared; how this great event was brought about by 
2 formal departure of each ſide from the principles 
objected to them by the other; how this renewal 
of our conſtitution, on the principles of liberty, by 
the moſt ſolemn, deliberate, national act, that ever 
was made, did not only bind at leaſt every one of 
thoſe, who concurred in any degree to bring it a- 

F 2 bout; 
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bout; (and that deſcription includes almoſt the 
_ whole nation) but how abſurd it is for any man, 
who was born ſince that æra, or who, being born. 
before it, hath been bound by no particular, "legal. 
tye to any other ſettlement, to be willing to- give 
up the advantages of the preſent conſtitution, any 
more than he would give up the privileges of the 
great charter, which was made and ratified ſo many 
ages ago; all theſe points are to-be now touched in 
that ſummary manner, which 1 have preſcribed to- 
myſelf, and which will be fufficieot, in fo plain a 
ceaſe, where men are to be reminded of what they 
know already, e e eee e men | 
confirmed. not w by convinced; 

1 proceed therefore t obſerve eee eee 
gan to be indifpoſed to the court; ſoon after the re- 
ſtoration. The ſale of Diankirk helped to ruin ai 
great and good miniſter, though it be ſtill doubtfub 
at leaſt, notwithſtanding the clamour raifed; and the 
negotiations with D'Eſtrades ſo much inſiſted upon, 
whether he was ſtrictly anſwerable for this meaſure. 
Who knows how foon the re- eſtabliſnment of the 

mme port and harbour may be laid in form to the 
charge of thoſe two men, who- ate ſtrictly and un 
deniably anſwerable for it, and who ſtapger already 
under the weight of io dans other Jai imputa- 
tions : 

The firſt Dutch war, which was lightly and 
raſhly undertaken, and which ended iguominioſly 
for the nation, angmentcd the public indifpoſition. 
Nay misfortunes, ſuch as the plague and the burn - 
ing of London, as well as mifmanapetnent, had this 
effect. But we muſt place at the head of all, a 

| jealouſy, 
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jealouſy of popery, which was well e and 
therefore gathered ſtrength daily. This, ſoon heated 
the minds of men to ſuch a degree, that it ſeems - 
almoſt wonderful the plague was not imputed o 
the papiſts, as peremptorily as the fire. 
The death of my Lord Southampton, Fane” the a 
diſgrace and baniſhment of my Lord Clarendon, 
made room for. new cauſes of jealouſy and difſatiſ- 
faction; and the effects increaſed in proportion. 5 
The two noble Lords had flood in the breach a- 
gainſt popery and foreign politics; and what one of 
them ſaid of the other, that is, Southampton of 798 
Clarendon, may be applied with juſtice to both, : 
They were true Proteſtants, and honeſt Engliſh- 
men. Whilſt. they were in place, our Jaws, our © 
religion, and. our liberties were in ſafety. When - 
they were removed, . England felt the ill 12 of | 
the change ; for when they were removed, al theſe - 
were in danger. How glorious. a panegyrie is this 
in. which the · unanimous voice of poſterity does, 
and muſt agree ! It is . preferable ſurely to all the | 
titles, and honours, and eſtates, which. thoſe. illu(- 
trious patriots left behind them ? and fo 1 perſuade 
myſelf it is eſteemed by the young noblemen who 
are heirs to their virtues, as well as their for- 
tunes. 

King Charles, and more than him . Duke md 
the Popiſh faction, were now at liberty to form new 
ſchemes; or rather to purſue old ones, with leſs re- 
ſerve, againſt the religion. and liberty of England, 
As ſoon as the famous cabal had the whole admi- 
niſtration of affairs, - theſe deſigns were puſhed. al- 
mon without any reſerve at all. 4 4 am not veg : 
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the hiſtory of this reign, nor have I undertaken any 
thing more than to make a few obſervations on the 
ſeveral turns of parties in it. I need not therefore 


deſcend into particular proofs of the deſigns which | 


I attribute to the court; nor into a deduction of 
the meaſures taken to promote them, and the efforts 
made to defeat them. Thar theſe deſigns were real, 
can be doubted of by no man; ſince without quot- 
ing many printed accounts, which are in the hands 
of every one, or inſiſting on other proofs, which 
have not ſeen the light, (and ſuch there are), the 
abbot Primi's relations of the ſecret negotiations be- 
tweet the King and his ſiſter, the Ducheſs of Or- 
leans; publithed in 168 2, as 1 think, and immedi- 
ately ſuppreſſed, as well as the hiſtory of the Jeſuit 
D*Orlcans, written on memorials furniſhed to him 
by King James the fecond, put the whole matter 
but of diſpute, and even beyond the reach of cavil. 
It is ſufficient for my purpoſe to obſerve, that the 
tide -of party, which had run To ſtrongly for the 
court, and had been ſeldom ſo much as flackened 
_ hitherto, began now to turn, and to run year after 
| year more ftrongly the other way. 

When this parliament fat down, (for it deſerves 
Dur particular obſervation, that both houſes were 
full of zeal for the preſent goyernment, and of re- 
ſentment againſt the late ufurpations), there was but 
dne party in parliament; : and no other party could 
raiſe its head in the nation. This might have been 
the eule much longer, probably as long as King 
Charles had far on the throne, if the court had 
| been a little honefter, or a little wifer. No parlia- 
: watt Erie dit dene de gia their prince than this. 

| They 
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They ſeemed, for ſeveral ' years, to have nothing ſo 
much at heart as ſeeuring his govertment, advancing: 
his prerogative,” and filling his coffers. The grants 
they made him were ſuch as paſſed for inſtances o 
profuſion in thoſe day, when 1,200,000 1. a year 
for the civil liſt, the fleet, the guards and garriſons, 
and all the ordinary expences of the government, 
was thought an exorbitant ſum; how little a figure 
ever it would make in our times, when two'thirds- 
of that ſum, at leaſt, are appropriated to the uſe of the. 
civil liſt ſingly. But all this was to no purpoſe ; a fo- 
reign intereſt prevailed; a cabal governed; and 
ſometimes the eabal, and ſometimes a prime-mioi- 
ſter, had more eredit with th King, than the whole 
body of his people. When the parliament ſaw. 
that they could not gain him over to bis own, and 
to their common intereſt ; nor prevail on dim, by 
connivance, compliance, and other gentle methods; 
they turned themſelves to ſuch as were rough, but 
agreeable. to law and the cuſtom of parhatent, 2s 
well as proportionable to the greatneſs of the exi- 
gency. That they loſt their temper, on ſome par- 
ticular occaſions, muſt not be denied. They were 
men, and therefore frail; but their fraijties, of this 
kind,. proceeded from their love 'of their country. 
They were tranſported; when they found that their 
religion and liberty were tofſtantly'in danger from 
the intrigues of a ipopiſh foction; and they would 
have been ſo tranſported, vo; doubt, if liberty alone 
had been attacked by a Proteſtant faction. Then 
it was, that this high- church parliament” grew fa- 
vourable to Proteſtant difentets, and ready to make 
that juft diſtinction 1d Rog: dclæyed, between ** 
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and Popiſh recuſants, that the whole Proteſtant i in · 
tereſt might unite. in the common cauſe. Then it 
was, that this prerogative parliament defied prero- 


gative, in defence of their owu privileges, and of 


the liberties of their country. Then it was, that 
this paſſive-obedience and non re ſiſtance parliament 
went the utmoſt lengths of reſiſtance, in a parlia- 
mentary way; and the neceſſary conſequence of the 
ſteps they made, in this way, muſt have been re- 
ſiſtance in another, if the King had not dropt his 
miniſters, retracted his pretenſions, redreſſed ſome, 
and given expectation of redreſſing other grievances. 


In fine, this penſioner parliament, as it hath been 


ſtiled, with ſome corruption in the bonſe, and an 
army ſometimes at the door of it, diſbanded the 
army in England, and proteſted againſt the militia, 


ſettled in Scotland by act of parliament, and ap- 


pointed to march for any ſervice, wherein the King's 
honour, authority, and greatneſs, were concerned, 
in obedienee to the orders of the privy council. 
That 1 may not multiply particular inſtances, they 
pot. only did their utmoſt to ſecure their coun · 
try againſt immediate danger, but projected to ſe- 
cure it againſt remote danger, by an excluſion of 
the Duke of York from the crown; after they had 
endeavoured. ſtrenuouſiy, but in vain, to prevent 
his entailing popery more. eaſily upon us by his 
marriage with a popiſh princeſs ; for he had de- 
clared himſelf. a Papift, with as much affection as 
if he expected to grow popular by it; had already 
begun to approve his zeal, and exerciſe his talent in 
converſions, . by that. of his firſt wife ; and was, no+ 


toriouſly the agent of Rome and en in gd 


Dus mots 
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to: ſeduce his brother into ſtronger- meaſurcs than 
King Charles was willing to take. King Charles, 
to uſe an expreſſion of the Eord Hallifax of that 
age, would trot ; but his. brother would gallop. 

When I reflect on the-particulars- here mentions 
ed, and a great many others, which might be men- 
tioned to the honour of this parliament, I cannot 
kear it called the penſioner · parlament, as it were 
by way of eminence, without a degree of honeſt. 
indigoation ; eſpecially in the age in. which we live, 
and by ſome of thoſe. who affect the moſt to be- 
ftow. upon it this ignominious appellation. Pen- 
fions indeed, to the amount of ſeven; or eight-thous 
ſand pounds, as: 1 remember; were diſcovered to 
have been given to ſome members of the houſe of: 
commons. But then let it be remembered like wiſe, 
that this expedient of corrupting parliaments began. 
under the adminiſtration of that hoiſterons, over - 
bearing, dangerous miniſter, Clifförd. As long as 
there remained! any pretence to ſay, that the court 
was in the intereſt of the people, the expedient of: 
bribety was neither wanted nor practiſed,” When: 
the court was evidently in another intereſt, the ne - 
ceſſity and the practice of: bribing the repreſentatives: = 
of the people commenced. Should a parliament of 
Britain. act in compliance with the court, againſt the 
feaſe and intereſt of the nation, mankind would be 
ready to pronounce very juſtly, that ſuch a parſia- 
ment was under the corrupt inflnence of the court. 
But, in the caſe now before us, we have a very: 
comfortable example of a court wicked enough to 
ſtand in need of corruption, and to employ. it; and: 
of a. parliament virtuous enough to refilt the force: 

| KL 
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of this expedient ; which Philip of Macedon-boaſte - 
ed that he employed to invade the liberties of other 
countries, and which had been ſo often employed 
by men of leſs genius, as well as rank, to invade 
the liberties of their owns All that corruption 
ceuld do in this parſiament, was to maintain the ap- 
pearance of a court · party, whilſt the meaſures of 
the court united a country · party, in oppoſition to 
them. Neither places nor penſions could higder: 
courtiers, in this: parliament, from voting, on many 
ſignal occaſions, againſt the court; nor protect ei- 
ther thoſe who drew. the King into ill meaſures, noxp 
thoſe who complied with him in them. Nay, this 
penſioner · parliament, if it muſt be- ſtill called fo. 
gave one proof of independency, beſides that of 
contriving a teſt; in- i 67 53, to purge: their members 
on oath from all ſuſpicion of corrupt inſſuence, 
which ought to wipe off this ſtain from the moſt- 
corrupt. - They drove one of their paymaſters out 
of the court, and impeached the other, in the ful- 
neſs of his power; even at a time when the King 
was ſo weak as to make, or ſo unhappy as to be 
forced to make, on account of penſions privately: . 
negotiated from France, the cauſe . of the crown, 
and the cauſe, of the miniſter one, ad to blend. 
their intereſts together. 
What 1 have ſaid to the honour of the 8 
en. is juſt; becauſe in fact the proceedings: 
of that parliament were agreeable to the repreſenta - 
tion I have given of them. But now, if ſome ſe- 
vere. cenſor. ſhould appear, and inſiſt that the dame 
was chaſte, only becauſe ſhe was not enough tempt - 
ed; that more penſions. would have made more 
* penſioners; 
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penſioners; that much money and little prerogative 
is more dangerous to liberty, than much prerogative 
and little money; and that the worſt and weakeſt 
miniſter King Charles ever had, might have been 
abſolute in this very parliament, whoſe character 1 
defend, if ſuch à miniſter had been able to ĩaliſt, 
with places, penſions, and occaſional bribes, not-a 
ſlender majority, which the defection of a few might 
at any time defeat, but ſuch a bulky majority as 
might impoſe. on itſelf; if any one, I ſay, ſhould 
refine in this manner, and continue to inſiſt that 
ſuch a miniſter, with ſuch a purſe, would have 
ſtood his ground in the parliament I ſpeak of, with 
how much contempt and indignation ſoever he mighd 
have been treated, every where treated by the peo- 
ple ; I ſhall not preſume to aſſert the contrary, R 
might have been- ſo. Our ſafety was owing as 
much, perhaps, to the poverty of the court, as to 
the virtue of the parliament. We might have loſt 
our liberties. But then I would obſerve, before I 
conclude, that if this be true, the preſervation of 
our religion and liberty, at that time, was owing to 
theſe two circumſtances ;' firſt, that King Charles 
was not ſo parſimonious, but ſquandered on his 
pleaſures what he might have employed to corrupt 
this parliament ; ſecondly, that the miniſters in that 
reign, fingering no money bur the revenue, ordina- 
ry and extraordinary, had .no opportunity to filch 
in the pockets of every private man, and to _ 
the bubbles very often with their own money ; 

might be done now, when funding hath been fs 
long in faſhion, and the greateſt miniſter hath the 
means of being the greateſt ſtockjobber, did not 
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eminent iategrity of the miniſter, and the approved 
virtue of the age, ſecure us from any.ſuch danger. 
We have now brought the deduction of parties a 
very near to the ra of Whig and Tory ; into 
which the court found means to divide the nation, 
and by this diviſion to acquire in the nation a ſupe- 
riority, which had been attempted ineffectually even 
by corruption in parliament. But this 1 reſerve for 
en mo and "lg: | l 
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valence of thoſe principles of government, which 
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LETTER IV. 
SIR, 


THERE is a paſſage i in Toby 15 ee e 
cable to the miſchievous, but tranſitory, pre- 


King James the firſt imported into this country, 
that ſince it occurs to my memory, I cannot begin 
this letter better than by quoting it to you, and 
making a ſhort commentary on it. Opinionum 
commenta delet dies, natura judicia © confirmat . 
* Groundleſs opinions are deſtroyed, but rational 
„ judgements, or the jodgements of nature, are 
confirmed by time,” It is Balbus who makes 
this obſervation very properly, when be is about to 
prove the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being. The ſame 
obſervation might have been employed as properly 

on other occafions, againſt Balbus himſelf ; and the 
truth of it might have been exemplified,” by com- 
paring the paradoxes and fuperſtitions opinions of 

his own ſect, as well as the tales of an Hippocen- 
taur, or a Chimera, with the eternal truths of ge- 
nuine Theiſm, and ſound philoſophy, In thort, the 
application of it might have deen juftly made then, 


and may be ſo now, in numberleſs inſtances, taken 


from the moſt important ſubjects, on which the 
thoughts of men are exerciſed, or in which their 


*. Lib, ii. De Nat. Deorum; Sed; Jo 
Vol.. III. intereſt, 
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intereſt, as men and RBIs K. SEEK, of con- 
cerned: 3 
The POTTER of 4 bett, 1 mod Pot; 
ſtate, is able to inſpire, and habit to confirm, the 
moſt abſurd opinions. Paſſion, or intereſt, can 
create zeal. But nothing can give ſtability, and 
durable uniformity, to errour. Indolence, or igno- 
rance, may keep it floating, as it were, on the ſur» 
face of the mind, and ſometimes hinder truth from 
peuetrating; or force may maintain it in poſſeſlien, 
when the mind afſ.nts to it no longer. But ſuch 
opinions, like human bodies, tend to their diſſolu- 
tion from their birth, They will be ſoon, rejected 7 
zin theory, where men can think, and in, practice, 
where men can act with freedom. T: bey, Maintain 
temſelves no longer than the ſame means of ſeduce 
tion which firſt introduced them, or the ſame Cir» 
| cumſtances which ſirſt impoſed them, attend and 
| continue to ſapport, them. Men are dragged into 
| | then, and held down in them, by chains of cir- 
cumſtagces. Break but theſe chains, and the mind 
returus wich a kind of intellectual elaſticity to i i 
proper object, 'T ruth. This natural motion is 
ſtrong, that examples might be cited of men, em- 
| bracing;tquth ip, practice, before they were ,convin- 
F-. ced of it in theory. There are caſes; where reaſon, 
| freed fem: conſtraint, or rouſed h) neceſpty, as 
|| in ſome fort, the part of inſtinct. We are impelled 
2 by one, before, we bare time to form an opinion. 
We aregften, determined by the other agaioſt, our 
' opinion; that is, before we can be ſaid properly to 
| have changed it. But obſerve here the perverſeneſs 
of that rational nn. man- When this 0 
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pens,” FORTE judgement. of nature; for.- ſq-we 
may ſpeak, after Tully, hath prevailed: again the 
babitual prejudice of opinion; inſtead of ackU . - 
ledging the victorious truth which determined him 
to act; inſtead ot condemning the [erroneous opir 
pion [againſt which he ated; he is oo often apt: 10 
endeavour, peeviſhly, and-pedanticaliy;: to reconcile 
his actions to his errour; nay, to perſiſt ĩa renoum 
cing true, and aſſerting falſe maxims, Whilſt be 
reaps ä the conſequences of 
the former. * I 219%; watt 
Lou fee whether: Weine W theonmines 
tal refle&ions, . The abſurd opinions, ¶ fla et 
about the right, power, and prerogative of kings, 
were ſo little able to take a deep root, and to ſtand 
the blaſts of oppoſition, that few of thoſe who drew. 
their ſwords on the ſide of King Charles the firſt, 
were determined to it by. them. I aſſert - this ſact 
on cotemporary authority; on the authority even 


of ſome who were themſelves engeged in that cauſe, 
from the beginniag to the end of out civil, Wars. 


A more recent tradition aſſures us, that when the 
ſame opinions revived at the 'reſtoration, they did 
not ſink deep even then in the minds of men; but 
foated fo ſuperficially; there, that the parliament, 
the very parliament who had authorized them, and 
impoſed them, as I obſerved in the laſt year), pro- 
ceeded a great way, and was ready to have * 
ceeded farther, in direct oppoſition; to them. A 
tradition ſtil} more recent will inform us, and that 
is to be the ſubject of this letter, that when theſe 
opinions revived again, at the latter end of the fima 
G 2 reign, 
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twice revived, and twice deſtroyed ne belt 


fall maturity, nor receive their names, till about 
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reign, with an appearance of greater'ſtrength, and 
of a more national concurrence than ever,” they re- 
vived but to be exploded more effoctually than ever; 
King Charles made uſe of them to check the fer- 
ment raiſed againſt his government; but did not 
ſeem to expect that they would ſubſiſt long in fore. 
His wiſer brother depended much on them; but his 
dependence Was van. They were, at mat time, 
wearing out apace; and they wore out the faſter 
by the extravagant uſe which was made of them. 
They were in the mouths of many, but im the hearts 
of few ; for almoſt all theſe who had them in their 
mouths, acted againſt them. Thus were theie 
wicked and ridiculous principles of government 
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bath been ſaid of the firſt; happenened ſoon after 
the diſſolution of the long parliament; and there}. 
1 think, we muſt place the birth of Whig and 
Tcry, though theſe parties did not grow up inte: 


two years afterwards. © The diſſolution sf this par- 
hament was defired by men of very different com- 
plexions; by ſome with factious views, by others 
on this honeſt and true maxim, that a ſtanding par- 
liament, or the fame parliament long continued; 
changes the very nature of the conſtitution -in the 
fundamental article, on which the preſervation of 
Ln ; 2 8 = our t 
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our whole liberty depends. But whatever motives 
others might have to deſire this diſſolution, the mo: 
tives which preyailed ou the King were probably 
theſe..; This parliament not only grew more reſer- 
ved in their. gran of money, and iff and inflexi- 
ble in other matters, but ſeemed to have loſt that 
perſoual regard which they had hitherto preſerved 
for him. They brought their attacks home to his 
family z nay, to himſelf, in the heats which the diſ- 
covery aud proſecution of the Popiſh plot, occaſions 
ed. That on the Queen provoked him. That on 
his brother embarraſled him. But that which, pro- 
voked and embarraſſed him both, was the proſecu- 
tion of the Earl of Danby, in the manner ia which 
it was carried on. I will bot deſcend into the, par · 
ticulars of an affair, at this time. ſo well ;undey+ 
ſtood. This miniſter | was tutned out, and might 
have been puniſhed. in another manner, and much 
more ſeverely, than, I preſume, any one who knows 
the anecdotes of that age thinks that he deſcrved to 
be. Bat the intention of this attack, according to 
Rapin, was to ſhew that the King, as well as his 
brother, was at the head of a conſpiracy to deſtroy 
the goverument, and the Proteſtant religion. his 
is a very bold aſſertion, and ſuch a one as I do not 
pretend to warrant. But thus much is certain, that 
if the Earl of Danby's impeachment had been tried, 
he muſt; have . juſtified himſelf by ſhew ing, what 
every one knew to be true, that che ſecret negotia- 
tions with France, and particularly that for u. 
were the King's negotiations, not his. 

Now, whether the King hoped, by diſulving, * 
parliament, to ſtop this proſecution; ot to ſaften 
| . WY that 
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of excluding the Duke of York ; his hopes were 
all diſappointed. The following » parkaments trod 
in the ſteps of this. How, indeed, | could they de 
otherwiſe in thoſe days, when the temper of the 
people determined the character of the parliament ; 


when an influence on elections, by prerogative,” was 


long ſince over, and private, indirect means of gain- 
ing another more illegal influence were got yet 


found, or the neceſſary ſupports of ſuch means 


were not yet acquired; when any man who had 


deſired people, who know neither his fortune, his 


character, nor even his perſon, to chuſe him their 


repreſentative in parliament, (chat is, to appoint him 


their truſtee), would have been looked upon and 
treated as a madman ; in ſhort, when a parhament, 
aQting/ apainſt the declared ſenſe of the nation, 


would have appeared as ſurpriſing a phænomenon 


in the moral world, as a retrograde motion of the 
fun, or any other ſignal deviation of things from 


their ordinary courſe in the natural wbrid ? + 
There was indeed one point, which this parlia- 


ment had taken extremely to heart, and which was 

no longer open to the parliaments, that followed, I 
mean the conduct of the King in foreign affairs, du- 
ring the war between France, and Holland, and her 


allies, which ended by the treaty of Nimighen. 
That war was not made in remote countries. It 


was made at our door. The motives to it, on the 
part of the aggreſſor, were neither injuries received, 
nor rights invaded; but a ſpirit of conqueſt, and 
barefaced uſurpation. The intereſt we had in it 
was not ſuch as depended on a long chain of con- 


. : 


der then, if the conduct of the King; who joined 
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tingencies, and required much ſubtlety. to find out, 
but plain and immediate. The ſecurity and, at 
one ume, the very exiſtence of the Dutch com : 
monwealth depended on the event of it. No won - 


openly with France at firſt, and ſerved her privater 
ly to better purpoſe at laſt, furniſned ample matter 
to the public diſcontent, and helped to increaſe the 


ill humours of ſucceeding parliaments on two other 
points, which were ſtill open, and ' continued to 
draw their whole attention as long as King Charles 
ſuffered any to fit, during the reſt of his reign. 


; Theſe two points were the proſecutien of perſons 


involved in the popifh plot, and the exclaGon' of 
the Duke of York.” The firſt of theſe had prepar- 
ed mankind for the ſecond. The truth is, that if 
nothing, which affected the Duke, had been pro- 
duced; beſides Coleman's letters, theſe proofs of 


his endeavours to ſubvert the religion and liberty of 
the people he pretended to govern, joined to ſo ma- 
ny others of public notoriety, which ſhewed the 
whole bent of his ſoul, and the whole ſcheme of 
his policy, would have afforded reafon more than 
ſufficient for ſacrificing the intereſt, - or even the 
right (if you will call it ſo) of one man to the pre- 


ſervation of three kingdoms. I know how partial 


we are in the judgments we make, concerning Our- 
ſelves, and our own intereſts, I know that this 
partiality is the immediate effect of ſelf-love, the 
ſtrongeſt ſpring in the human, ' nay in the whole 
aninial. ſyſtem; and yet | cannot help being fur- 
prized that à man ſhonld expect to be truſted 
with a crown, becaule- be is. born a prince, in a 


country 1 
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country where he could not be truſted by law, and 
dught not to be truſted in reaſon: witlu a conftable's. 
ſts, if he was born à private perſon. Let me add, 
that ſuch an expectation muſt be dectied more un- 
reaſonable id a deſcendant of Henry the fourth of - 
France, if poſſible, than in any other man. The 
hereditary title of the houſe. of: Bourbon, on the ex- 
tinction of that of Valois, was certainly as clear, 
and much better eſtabliſned by the laws andi uſages 
of France, than the hereditar y right of any prince 
of the houſe of Stuart to the crown of England; 
and yet Henry the fourth, with all the perſonal qua- 
Hficatious, which could recommend a prince to the 
eſteem and love of his ſubjects, would never have 


been received imo the throne by .the French nation, 


if he had not been of the religion of that nation. 


On what foundation then could it be expected: that 
a Proteſtant and a free people ſtould be leſs avimat- 


ed by religion and liberty both, than their neigh- 
bours had been by religion alone; for liberty had 
nothing to do in that conteſt? Our: fathers were 


thus animated, at the time I am ſpeaking of. The 


long parliament projected the excluſion; and if the 


deſign had been carried on, in the ſpirit of a coua- 


try party, it would probably have been carried on 


with a national concurrence, and would conſequent- 


ly have ſucceeded in effect, though not perhaps at 
an nor in the very form at firſt propoſet. 
The violent and ſanguinary projecution- of the 


5 popiſh plot was intended, no doubt, to make the 


facceſs of the excluſion more ſecure, by raiſing the 
paſſions of men ſo high, that no expedient but an 
—_—_ and immediate n terms of the - 
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and juſt deſigu had not been purſued, by wading 
through the blood of fo many men; enemies 0 our 
religion arid liberty, -indeed ; but convicted; for the 
moſt part, on evidence; n could hardly havs- 
paſſed; ' at any other ume, 1 wiſt we had done no- 
thing, whieh might de interpreted” eo the diſrepute 
of our own religion, whilſt we attempted to pro- 
ſeribe theirs. In ſine, I wiſh; for the honour” of 
my country, that the proſeentions, ' or! account of 


this plot, and much more on accoumt of another, 


which was ſet up as a kind of retaliation for this, 
and which cauſed ſome of the nobleſt, as! well 28 
ſome of the menneſt blood in the natich to be ſpilt; 
could be eraſed out of the records of hiſtory. Buy. 
mere is ſtill a farther reaſon to wiſh that greater 
temper had been joined, at this time, to the fame 
zeal for religion and liberty. Men were made to 
believe that the King, who had yielded on {0 many 
other occaſions, would yield on this; that he, 'who 
bad given up ſo many miniſters, would give up his 
brother at laſt; and that if the parliament would 
accept nothing leſs than the excluſion, in their own 
way, it would be extorted from him. Now in this 
they were fatally deceived 3 and I muſt continue to 
ſoſpect, till I meet with- better reaſohs than 1 "have 
yet found to the contrary; that they were ſo de- 
ceived by the intrigues of 'twe. very oppoſite cabals; 
by the Duke of York's, who were averſe to all ex4 
cluſions, whether abſolute, or limited, but moſt to 
the laſt; and by the Duke of Monmouth's, whs 
could x not find their account in any but an abſolute 
excluſion. ; 
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excluſion 3, nor in this either, une ſs dhe. bill paſſed 
without any mention of; the Duke's daughters, as 


next in ſuccęſſion; o which, as Biſnop Butnet tells 
us, the Prince of Orange was willing to comply, on 


the faith of aſſurances he had received from hence; 


a fact, which, the Biſhop might know, and we may 
therefore. take on his word, as exHHaordinary as it 
ſeems I would only obſerve; that King William, 
then Prince of, Orange, c have uo eaſon for 


eonſenting that his wife's pretenſions to the ctowi 
ſhould not be confirmed by an act, which excluded 


her father, except one and that was the neceſſity, 
real, or apparent, of | uniting, different private inte- 
reſts in the public meaſure of excluding the Dake 
of Tork. Now, if this was his reaſon, the ſame - 

n proves; WHat ſhall be farther. confirmed in 
the next letter, that a ſpirit of faction ran through 


the proceediags of thoſe, who promoted the bill of 


excluſion a aud when faction was oppoſed to fac- 
tion, there is no room to wonder; if that of . the 
court prevailed-. The King, who had not uſed de 
ſhow firmneſs, on other ocenſions, was rm on this 
and mY coaſequence of paſhing the enclu ſion, in in 
this manner, was giving him an opportunity of 
breaking the couatry, party; of - dividing che nation 
into W hig- and, Lory; of governing himſelf, with 
out parliaments ; and of leaving the throne open to 
his, brother, not{jonly; without limitations, or con: 
ditions, but with. a more abſojute power eſtabliſhed, 


than any prince of his family had enjoyed. 


As ſoon as the court had got, by Cn 
a plauſible pretence of ohjecting a ſpirit, of faction 
to choſe in the oppoſition, the ſtrength of the oppgs 
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nien Was broken beesüſe the national ümôn was 


diſſoved- A eo party muſt be authorted by 
the voice of the counttyn de muſt be forthed on 


principles of comthon intereſt; | It cannot be united 
and maintained on the particular prejudices, any 
more than it can, or 'onght to be, directed to the 
particular intereſts of any ſet of men whatſoever. A 


party, thus conſtituted, is improperly” called a party: 


It is the nation, ſpeaking and acting in in the diſcourſe 


and conduct of particular men. It will: prevail in 


all: ſtruggles ſooher, or later, as long as our conſti- 


tution ſubſiſts; and nothing is more eaſy to demon- 
ſtrate than this; that whenever ſuch a party ſiads it 


difficult to prevall, our conſtitutions itt danger: and 
when they find it impoſſible, Gur conftitation' muſt; 


in fact, be altered. On the other hand, whenever 


the prejudices and intereſts of particular ſets of men 
prevail, the eſſence of a country party is annihilat- 
ed, and the very appearance of it will ſoon be loſt. 
Every man will reſort in this caſe to that ſtandard, 


under which he hath been marſhalled in former di- 
viſions 3 to which his inclinations lead him; or 
which, though he does pot . approve, yet diſ- 


approves the leaſ. 


Such a diſſolution of a * party was brought | 


about at the period, to which we are now come in 
our deduction of parties, by, the paſſions, the public 
pique, and private intereſt of particular men, and 
by the wily intrigues of the court. The diſſolu- 
tion of this party, and the new diviſion of the na- 
tion into Whig and Tory, brought us into extreme 


danger. This extreme danger reunited the nation 


gain, and a coalition of parties ſaved the whole, 
» ; Such 
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T4 | A «DISSERTATION | 
Such an experience might have ſhewed them, that 
bow oppoſite. ſoever their profeſſions. were, yet they 
really differed more on negative than on poſitive 
principles; that they ſaw one another in a falſe light, 
for the moſt part, and fought with phantoms, con- 
jured up to maintain their diviſion, rather than with 
real beings. Experience had not this happy effect 
Fon. The ſwell of the ſea contipued, long after 
the ſtorm was over; and we have icen; theſe parties 
Fick and cuff like drunken men, when they were 
both of the lame fide. Let us hope that this ſcene 
of tragical folly is over, to the diſappointment of 
thoſe, who are conſcious of paſt iniquity, or who 
meditate future miſchief, There are no others, wha 
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N Othing is more uſeful, at more bee 
in the conduct of public affiirs, than a Juſt. 
diſcernment of ſpirits. J mean here not only that 
natural private ſagacity, which is converſant about 
individuals, and enables ſome men to pry, as it were, 
into the heads and hearts of others, and to diſcover 
with them thoſe latent principles, which conſtitute 
their true characters, and are often diſguiſed in out · 
ward action; but I mean principally that acquired, 
public, political ſagacity, which is of the ſame kind, 
though I think net altogether the ſame thing, as the 
former; which flows from nature too, but requires 
more to be aſſiſted by experience, and formed by art. 
This is that ſuperior talent of miniſters of ſtate, which 
is ſo rarelyfound in thoſe of other countries, and which 
abounds ſo happily atipreſent iti thoſe of Great Britain. 


it is by this, that they diſcover the woſt ſecret diſpo- = 


fitions of other courts; and diſcovering thoſe: diſpo- 
ſitions, prevent their deſigns, or never ſuffer them» 
ſelves to be ſorpriſed by them. It is by this, that 
they watch over the publie tranquillity at home:; 
foreſee what effect every event, that happens, and 
much more every ſtep they make themſelves, will 
rave on the ſentimeuts and paſſions of mankind. 
0 III. H 'This g 


This part of human wiſdom is therefore every · where 
of ie; but is of indiſpenfuble neceſſity. in free 
countries, here a greater regard is to be conſtant- 
ly had to the various fluctuations of parties; to the 
temper, humour, opinion, and prejudices of the peo 
ple. Withont ſuch a regard as this, thoſe combi- 
nations of peculiar circumſtances, which we com · 
monly call conjunctures, can never he improved to 
the beſt advantage, by acting in conformity and in 
proportion to them; and without improving. ſuck 
cob junctures to the beſt advantage, it is impoſſible 
to achieve any great undertaking ; ; or even to con- 
duct affairs ſucceſsfully, in their ordinary courſe. 
A want of this juſt diſcernment of ſpirits, if 1 
am not extremely miſtaken, defeated the deſigns of 
thoſe, who proſecuted with ſo much vigour, the po- 
piſh plot, and the excloſion of the Duke of Tork. 
Several of them were men of very great abilities; 
and yet we ſhall have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed that 
they failed in this point, if we reſlect how unfit even 
the greateſt genius is to diſcern che ſpirit of others, 
when he hath once overheated his own. |. All: men 
are fallible ; but here lies the difference, - Some 
men, ſuch as I have juſt mentioned, croſſed by dif - 
ficulties, preſſed by exigencies, tranſported by their 
own paſſions, or by the paſſions. of thoſe, who fight 
under their banner, may now and then deviate into 
error, and into error of long and fatal conſequence. 
But there are ſome men, ſuch I ſhall not mention 
upon this occaſion, (becauſe I reſerve them for ano - 
ther and a better) who never deviate into the road 
of. good ſenſe ; who, croſſed by no difficulties, preſ- 
we | E U 1 
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ſed by no exigencies;- mecting ſcatce oppoſition e- 
nough to excite theit induſtry, aud guidiog a tan 
well tutored flock, that follow their belle weather 
obſtinately, but never tread on his heels; there are 
men, I ſay, Whoſe ſpecial privilege it is to proceed 
with all theſe advantages, deliberately. and ſupercili> 
oully, from blunder to blunder, from year to year, 
in one perpetual maze. of confuſed, — in- 
conſiſtent, unmeaning ſchemes of buſineſs. 
But having nothing to do with the men as this 
character at preſent, I return to thoſe of the former 
claſs; to the men, who led the Whig patty, at its fi ſt 
appearance, in the time of King Charles the ſecond, 
The foundation, upon which they built all their 
hopes of ſucceſs, was this; that they ſhould fright- 
en and force the King into a compliance with them: 

but they did not enough conſider that the methods 
they took were equally proper to frighten and force a 


great part of the nation from them, by reaſon of the 
particular circumſtances of that time. They did 


not enough conſider, that when they began to put 
their deſigns in execution, ſcarce twenty years had 
paſſed from the reſtoration; and that the higheſt 
principles, in favour of the church and monarchy; 
had. prevailed almoſt univerfally, during one half of 
that time, and very generally, during the other halt; 
that they had the accidental -paſſions of the people 
for them, but the ſettled habits of thinking againſt 
em; that they were- going off from-a broad to a 


narrow. bottom; from the nation to a part of the 


nation; and this at a time when they wanted a 
more than ordinary concurrence of the whole body. 
n did not enough conſider that they were chan» 

H 2 ging 


ging the very nature of their party, aud giring an 
opportunity to the court, which was then become, 
in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, faction, to grow 
up into a party again, and ſueh a party as would 
divide, at leaſt, the people with them, upon prin . 
eiples, plauſible in thoſo days, and ſufficient to raiſe 
a ſpirit, capable to diſappoint all their endeavours. 
The ſame reſentments and prejudices, the fame- 
jealouſies and fears, which burſt out with —.— | 
upon many occaſions, a few years before, lay ſtill 
in the hearts of men; latent and quiet, indeed, and 
wearing out by degrees; but yet eaſy to be revived! 
and to be blown up'anew. If we compare ihe con · 
duct of the long parliament, in 167 4 and 1675, 
with the attempts, which had been lately made, du- 
ring the adminiſtration of the cabal; with the ſecret” 
of the ſecond Dutch war, and many other deſigns 
and practices of the court, which were then come 
lately and very authentically to light; with the ſtats 
of Scotland, which was then fubdued under à real 
| tyranny, and with that of Ireland, where; to ay n 
1 more, the act of ſettlement was but ill obſerved: 
it if we make this compariſon, it will not yet appear 
it! 
. 
; 


that the proceedings of the houſe of commons were 
immoderate, though they were warm; aor factious, 


i though they were vigorous; nor that any davger 
| could be then reaſonably apprehended from them, 
is except to the enemies of the conſtitution. in church⸗ 
1 and ſtate; and yet even then the old reſentments; 
itt prejudices, jealouſies, and fears began to revive; 
N and an apprehenſion of falling back under the inffu- 
1 ence of Preſbyterian and republican principles be- 


[ gan to ſhew ifelf (in the houſe of lords, and in the 
=. nation, - 
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nation. It is true chat this had uo immediate con- 
ſequence: becauſe the popiſh plot broke out ſoon 
afterwards like a mighty flame, in which theſe little 
fires, that began to burn anew; were loſt. This 
great event made the church and the diſſenters con- 
tinue to run into one, as they had begun to do be- 
fore; and · the ſole. diviſion. of partes was that of 
the court and the country, as long as this parlia- 
ment laſted. But till it was evident with how de: 
licate an hand- every thing, that related to our for- 
mer diſputes, required to be touched, It was evi- 
dent that the leaſt alarm given to the church, or to 
thoſe who valued themſelves on the principles of 
loyalty. then in faſhion; would be ſufficient to open 
thoſe wounds, which were juſt: ſkigned over, and 
to raiſe two ne parties out of the aſhes of the old. 
Theſe parties were not raiſed, whilſt the long” 
parliament ſat; becauſe a general opinion prevailed, - 
and well enough founded- on their precedent con- 
duct, ihat however angry the King might be with 
the parliament; or the parliament. wich the King, .atew 
popular ſteps made on one ſide, and à little money 
granted on the other, would ſoſten matters between 
them, and diſpoſe them to forget ell former quar- 
rels. As hot therefore as the parliament grew, and * 
as much as ſome people might think that they ex- 


ceeded their bounds, yet ſtill it was difficult to per- 


ſuade even theſe people that a parliament, | like this, 
would puſh things to the laſt extremity; deſtroy 
the conſtitution they had ſettled and ſupported witk · 
ſo much zeal; or draw the ſword againſt a prince, 
to whom they had borne ſo much affection. But 
* parkiaments, which followed, the caſe * 
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not the ſame, and I will ſtate as ſhortly as Lean, 
upon authorities, which no man likely to contra- 
dict me muſt refuſe, what made the difference. 
Theſe authorities ſhall be that of Burnet,” and that 
dk Rapin; whom I quote, on this occaſion, for the 
ſame reaſon as I would quote my Lord Clarendon 
again King Charles the firſt, or Ludtow for him. 
la the year 1676, before we hate grounds ſuf- 
ficient to affirm that the deſign of * excluding the 
Duke of York was formed, but not before we have 
reaſon to ſuſpect that it might be in the thoughts of 
ſeveral, thoſe, who ſtood. foremoſt in the oppoſition 
to the court, were very induſtrious to procure A 
diſſolution -of the long parliament; fo induſtrious, 
that they + negotiated the afftir*with the Duke, 
who had concurred in à vote for an addreſs to dif- 
ſolve it; and they undertook + that a new parlia- 
ment ſhould be more inclinable to grant the Papiſts 
a toleration, than they would ever find this would 
prove. The Papiſts were in earneſt for this mea- 
ſure; ſince Coleman drew a declaration for juſtify- 
ing it, and ſince their deſign . in it was to divide the 
King and his people. It is fair to conclude that 
the Proteſtants, who had been it at the time I men- 
tion, upon party- views, were at leaſt as much fo, 
when their views roſe higher. This parliament had 
puthed a ſtrit and thorough examination into the 
popiſh plot, with great ſincerity and zeal. Nay, 
the project of the excluſion had been farted, though 
not proſecuted, in the laſt ſeſſions. May we not 
take it for granted however that they, who were bow 


.* Burnet's hiſtory of his own dds, vol. 2 p. 303. 
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reſolved to carry the excluſion, in a miriter in whiclt 
they ſoon attempted to carry it, and who'forelaw by 
conſequence the difficulties that would be oppoſe o 
them, and the ſtrong meaſures they ſhould be o- 
bliged to purſue, in order to overcome theſe diffi- 
culties; I ſay, might not they think this parliament 
much leſs proper than any other to engage and pers 
ſiſt in ſuch meaſures? They thought thus, with- 
out doubt; and ſo far they judged better than the 
King, who came into the diſſolution, upon very dif- 
ferent motives. But as to the conſequetice of en. 
gaging a new "parliament in ſuch ſtrong meaſures, 
the event ſhewed that the King was, better hay 
they, in the progreſs of this affair. 

The diſſenters, who bad been Urn by 
the parliament, and bantered and abuſed by the 
court, were encouraged by the conjuuctore to lift up 
their heads. They took advantage of the horrour 
and indignation which the diſcovery of the Popiſh 
plot, and the uſe made of this diſcovery, bad raiſed 
all over the kingdom. They could not be more 
zealous in this cauſe than the members of the eſta- 
bliſhed church had ſhewn themſclves to be; but 
they cried, perhaps, louder for it. In ſhort, what- 
ever their management was, or however they were 
abetted, certain it is, that they were active and very 
ſucceſsful too, in the elections of the parliament, 
which followed the long parliament, according to 
Rapin, who aſſerts, that many of the members, 
choſen into this houſe of commons, were Preſbyte< 
rians. He might have faid as much, upon juſt as 
good grounds, of the two parliaments which fol- 
lowed this, and I ſhalt ſpeak of them indiſctimi- 
nately. 
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nately. The leaders, who muſtered-all. their forces; 
in order to puſi the. bill of excluſion. looked on 
this turn in the elections as an advantage to them, 
and it might not have been a diſadvantage, if they 
and the diſſenters had improved it with more mo- 
deration, Bat they were far from doing ſo, as Ra- 
pin himſelf ſeems to own, little unwillingly, when 
he ſays, that complaiſance for the Preſbyterians 
225 was carried; perhaps, too far, in the bill for the 
öcomprehenſion of [Proteſtant diſſenters,” Biihop 
Burnet ſpeaks more plainly, He owns, that 
I} many began to declare openly. in favour of the 

gon conformiſts; that, upon this, the non- con- 
u formiſts behaved themſelves very. indecently; that 

they fell. ſeverely on the body of the clergy; and 
1 that they made the biſhops and clergy, apprehend 
e that a. rebellion, and with it the pulling the 
church. to pieces, was deſigned,” Several other 
paſſages of the ſame ſtrength; and to the fame pur - 
poſe, might be collected from this hiſtorian; and 
he who reads them will not be ſurpriſed, 1 think, 
to find that ſuch proceedings as theſe, both in par- 
liament and out of it, gave an alarm to the clergy;. 
and ſet them to make parallels: between. the late aud 
the preſent times; and to-infuſe the fears and the 
paſſions which agitated them, into the nation; The 
biſhop accuſes. them, indeed, of doing this with 
much indecency, But they. who are frightened out 
of their wits, will be apt to be indecent; and in- 
decency begets indecency, 

At the ſame time, that the jealouſies of a  defign 
to deſtroy the church prevailed, others prevailed 
Uke wiſe of a deſign to alter the government of the 

10 ſtate; 
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Nate; of 'a:defign\not only! againſt the ſucceſſour, 
but againſt the poſſeſſour of the: crown . Many 
„well meaning men; (fays Biſhop Burner upon one 
** occaſion). begen to diflike theſe practices, and 10 
„ apprehend, that à change of - government was 
deſigned.— The King came to think himſelf (ſays 
the ſame author upon another occaſton) levelled 
* at chiefly, though, for decenty's ſake, his bro- 
** ther was only named.“ Rapin goes farther ; 

for, ſpeaking of the ſame time, he uſes» this re- 

markable expreſſion ; that things ſeemed to be-. 
taking the-ſame'courſe/as in the year 1 640; and 

„there was re aſon to think, that the oppoſing pats 
„ty had no better intentions towards the King 
„ now, than the enemies of King Charles the firſt 


„had towards him.“ But whatever ſome patticu- 


lar men, who knew themſelves irreconcileable with 
the King, as well as the Duke, or ſome others; who 
bad ſtill about them a tang of religious enthuſiaſm 
and republican: whimſies, might intend, I am far 
from thinking, that the party who promoted the 
excluſion, meant to deſtroy, on the contrasy it is 
plain, that they meant to preſerve, by that very 
meaſure, the conſtitution in church and ſtate. The 
reaſon why l quote theſe paſſages, and refer to o- 
ners of the, ſame kind, is not to ſhew what was 
really deſigned, but hat was apprehended; for as 
the diſtinction of Whig' and Tory ſobſiſted loug 
after the real differences were extinguiſhed, ſo were 
theſe parties at firſt divided, not ſo much by overt- 
acts committed, as by the apprebenſions which each 
of them eutertained of the intentions of the other. 
When the reſolution was once taken, of rejecting 

all 
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All limitations; on the belief artfully and, ink, 
knaviſhiy. prapagated,! that the King would yield, if 
the par liament perſiſted; the neceſſary confequences 


of the Kivg's, adhering inflexibly 0 his brother were 


thoſe which followed ; thoſe ſulmina parliamentaria, 
harſh votes; angry proceedings, addreſſes, that were 
in truth remonſtrancæs, projets of aſſociations, pre- 
tenſions to a power of diſpenſing) wich the execution 
of laws, (that very prerogative they had ſq juſtly 
retuſed to the crown),' and many others Which! 
emit,; All theſe would have been blaſts of wind. 
bruta fulnina, no more, if the King bad yiclded'z | 
and that they were puſhed: in this confidency, by 
the bulk of the party who puſhed them, cannot be 
doubted ; ſince it cannot be duubted, that the bulk 
of the party depended on the King's yielding, al- 
molt, perhaps, even to the laſt. Some ſew migbt 
be williog, nay. defirous, that he ſhould not yield; 
aad hope to bring thiags into a ſtate of confuſion; 
which none but madmen, or thoſe whom their crimes 
or their fortunes tender deſperate, can ever Wiſh to 
ſee. But it would be bard, indeed, if parties were 
to be characterized, not by their common view, or 
the general tenour of their conduct, but by the 
private views impgted to ſome amongſt them, or by 
che particular fallies into which miſtake, ſurprize, or 

paſſion, hath ſometimes betrayed the beſt intention; 
ed, and even the beſt · conducted bodies of men. 
Whig and Tory were now formed into parties; but 
I think they were not now, nor at any other time, 
what they believed one another, nor What they have 
been repreſented by their enemies, nay, by their 
friends. The Whigs were e though 
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the meaſures they purſued, being Nronger than the 
temper of dhe nation would k de Occs- 

ſion to the ſuſpicions have mentioned. The To- 
ries were not Cavaliers, though they took the alarm 

ſo ſudden and, ſo warm for the Church and the 

King ; and though they carried the principles in fa - 
vour of the King, at leaſt whilſt the heat of their 

conteſts with the oppoſite party laſted, higher than 

they had been ever carried before. The Whigs 
were not. diſſenters, nor republicans, though they 
favoured the former, and though ſome inconſidera- 
ble remains of the latter might find ſhelter in their 
pirty. The Tories had no diſpoſition to become 
{laves, or Papiſts, though they abetted the exerciſe 
of an exorbitant. power by the crown, and though. 
they ſuppor ted the pretenſions of a Popiſh ſucceſſour 
to it. Thus | think about the, parties which aroſe 
in the reign of King Charles the ſecond; and as I 
deliver my thoughts with frankneſs, I hope they will 
be received with candour. Some farther and ſtronger 
reaſons for receiving them ſo may, perhaps, appear, 
ia a ane letter. 


ken, Sir, yours Kc. * 
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17 King W the ſecond could ler been pie 
vailed upon, to ſacrifice” the chimerical/ divine 
right of bis brother, to the real intereſt, and right 
too of his people; that happy event would hare 
made him ample amends in future caſe and quiet, 
and the nation in future ſecurity, for all precedent 
&lorders, dangers, and fears of danger. But, in- 
ſtead of this, he was every day confirmed in the re · 
ſolution of not giving up directly, and in terms, 
chat right to his brother, which he thought reflected 
"ſtrength on his own. The very meaſures taken to 
force him to ſubmit, enabled him to refiſt, The 
oppoſite ſpirit ſpent itſelf in blood and violence. 
The ſpirit of him roſe viſibly in the nation; and 
| he ſaw very ſoon the time approach, when he 
might venture to appeal to his people againſt his 
parliament. This time was come, when men were 
convinced that a country party prevailed no long- 
er, but that faction had taken its place, Many 
appearances, which I have not room to enumerate, 
ſerved to propagate this opinion ; particularly the 
behaviour and almoſt avowed pretenſions .of the 
Duke of Menmouth, which were carried on even 
in defiance of the ſolemn declaration made by 


U 
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che King, tat he bad never warried the Duke's 
mother. 

Some of de wortbielt een men, wid 
were engaged for the excluſion, complained them- 
ſelves, even from the firſt, of the private intereſts, 
and faftious intrigues, which prevailed amongſt 
them. *© I muſt confeſs,” (ſays a very conſiderable 
man, who hid down his life for this cauſe after- 
wards, and whoſe original letter is till extant), © 1 


= „ muſt confeſs, I do not know three men of a 
2 « mind; and that à ſpirit of giddineſs reigns a- 
t mongſt us, far beyond any ] ever obſerved in 
5 my life;“ and yet he bad lived and acted in as 
1 | factious a time as this nation ever ſaw. He pro · 


ceeds ; © ſome look who is fitteſt to ſucceed. 
They are for the moſt part divided between the 
Prince of Orange, and the Duke of Monmouth, 
« The firſt hath plainly the moſt plauſible title, 
I need not tell you the reaſons againſt Monmouth. 
The ſtrongeſt for bim are, that whoever is op- 
'« poſed to York will have a good party; and all 
Scotland, which is every day like to be in arms, 
*« doth certainly favour him, and may probably be 
of as much importance in the troubles that are 
now likely to fall upon us, as they were in the 
2 beginning of the laſt, Others are only 12255 

negatives, &c. . | 

I could eaſily multiply proofs of this kind, but 
1 think I need not take any pains to ſhew, that 
there was ſuch a faction formed at this time; nor 
to refute Wel wood, who aſſerts, that the Duke 
” of Monmouth was not ambitious to the degree 


| of aſpiring to the crown, till after bis landing in 
VOI. III. | 1 * the 
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„ 4A DISSERTATION 
« the weſt.” I will only remark; that the efforts 


of this faction, amongſt thoſe who drove on the 


Dill of excluſion, furniſhed another motive to the 


diviſion and animoſity of parties. The Tories, ; 
who had divided from the others, on jcalouſies of 
deſigns to change the conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, began now to apprchend, that the oppoſite 
party might ſucceed ia another view, and ſet up a 
King of their wn nomination. A notion then en- 
ter taĩned by many, that the worſe title a man had, 
the better King be was likely to make, did not 
perſuade them. They had ſuffered under the ty- 
ranny of a party; mady of them had been the- 
ſelves the abettors of partyr adminiſtration; and they 
feared with reaſon A party-king. Thus perſonal 
intereſts; were mingled, on *both ſides with public 


couſiderations; aud the: Duke of York gained a 


great onber of adherents, not by caffeRion} to 
him, but by an aver ſion to Monmouth. which in- 
creaſed among the Tarics, in proportion as the 


a Dake's popularity increaſed among the Whigs; not 
- by any favourble diſpoſition in the Tories to Po- 


pery and arbitrary power; but by a dread, as 1 
have obſerved already, of returning in the leaſt de- 


gree under the influence of thoſe principles, and the 


power of thoſe men, whoſe yoke had galled the 
necks of many that were ſtill alive and active on 

the ſtage of public affairs. Men grew, jealous 
«* of the deſign, (ſays Biſbop Burnet, ſpeaking of 
« Monmouth's popularity), and fancied here was a 
« new civil war to be raiſed. Upon this they 
« joined with the Duke's party;“ n the 


* a7 


. SO. 
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Ty nothing of the appreheüſtons entettained on 
one fide!” add the expectations entertained” on the 
other from Scotland; becauſt though there Was, 
even in the beginning | of theſe ſtruggles, à concert 
between thoſe ho were oppreſſed by the court 
there, and thoſe who oppoſed it here, which grew 
afterwards into a cloſer correſpondence, and became 
riper for action; yet the ſeditious ſpirit that g 
occaſion to theſe boeh atid expectations, was 
rouſed and exaſperated by the inhumanity of the 
Duke of Lauderdale; who, though a Preſbyterian 
himſelf, was the bucher of that party; puſhed the 
warmeſt of them into "unjuſtifiable exceſſes; *revi- 
ved their Mly zeal for the covenant; and rught 
up their enthoflaſin even to aſſaſſi Waben and tebel- 
lion: Let me only) obſerve, thät this was plainly 
the fault of the cburt, and could not. therefore to be 
imputed to the Whigs, whatever uſe ſome of that 
party might propoſe to make of ſuch a diſpoſition. 
The violence of "the conventiclets Was ſounded 
High, in order to palliate the ſeverities exerciſed in 
the government of that Kingdom. But the reaſon 
able men of all parties thought then, as they think 
now, and always will think, that it is the duty of 
thoſe WO govern, to diſcern the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple; to conſider even their paſſions ; to have a re- 
gard to their weakneſſes; and to ſhew indulgence 
to their prejudices; and that miniſters, who puniſh 
what they might” prevent, are more Roy rower wah 
thofe who offene. = 

As the two parties were fbeitied? ſo was thei 
diviſion maintained by mutual jealouſies and fears; 
which ate often ſuffcient to nouriſh themſclves 

on I. 2: when- 
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when they have once taken root in the mind ; and 
Which were, at this time, watered and cultivated 
with all the factious induſtry poſſible. , The moſt 
improbable reports, the moſt idle Ee carried 
about in whiſpers, were ſufficient (as 1 wight eaſily 
ſhew in various inſtances) to raiſe a panic terrour in 
one party, or the other. In both, there were but 
too many perſons on the watch, to improve and to 
propagate theſe terrours, and by a frequent repeti- 
tion of ſuch impreſſions tq raiſe the alarm and ha- 
tred of parties to the higheſt pitch. He who went 
about to allay this extravagant ferment, was called 
a trimmer; and he who was in truth a commos 
friend, was ſure of being treated like a common 
enemy. Some, who voted far. ſhe bill of excluſion, 
were very far: from being heartily for it; But I harg 
ſeen good reaſons to believe, and ſuch there are even 
in gur public relations, that ſome of thoſe. wha 
voted againſt it, and declared for limitations, con- 
eurred in the end, though they. differed jn..the 
means with thoſe who. promoted the bill. And yet 
fuch men were conſtantly marked out as  favourers 
of Popery, and enemies to their country. Thus 
in the other party, men who had no other view but 
that of ſecuring their religion and liberty, and who 
meant nothing more than to force the court into 
ſuch compliances, as they judged neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſh this ſecurity, were ſtigmatized with the oppro: 
brious names of Fanatic and Republican. Thus it 
happened in thoſe days, and thus it happens in ours; 
When any man, who declares againſt. a certain per- 
ſon, againſt whom the voice of the nation hath al- 
ready declared, or complains of things which are ſo 

notorious, 
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fototions, than no man in the nation can deny 
them, is ſure to be followed by the cry of Jacobi- 
Gia, or-Repudliuntfm. But there is a great dif- 
ferende, God be pralſed, between the two caſes; 

The preſent cry being void of pretence, is therefore 


vithouteffe! Ir is heard in few places, and be- 


main; one. But to returm̃: 
When the ration was divided in this manner, the 
heat of the parties increaſed as their conteſt laſted, ac · 


— to the aſua h eourſe of things: New engage · 


ments were daily taken j new provocations and offences 
were daily given; Public diſputes begot private pique, 


and private pique ſupported public diſputes with greater 


rancour and obſtinacy. The oppoſite principles ad - 
vanced by the two parties, were carried higher and 
higher, as they grew more inflamed; and the wea- 
ſures they purſued, in order to get the better each 
of his adverſary; vlthout overmuch regard ts any 
other eonſequence, became | ſtronger and ſtronger, 


and perhaps equally dangerous. The meeting of 


the parliament at Oxford had a kind of hoſtile ap- 


pearance; and as ſoon as parliaments were laid a- 


ſide, which happened on the ſudden” and indecent 


diſſolution of 'this/ the appearante grew worſe: Nd - 


ſecurity having been obtained by parlianientury m- 


thods, againſt the daugers of a popiſm ſucceſſion, it 
is probable; that they who Jooked' on theſe dangers 
as neareſt and greateſt, began to caſt about how * 
they might ſecure themſelves, and their country, u- 
gainſt them, by methods of another kind; ſuch as 


extreme nebeſſity, and nothlug but extreme neceſſi- 


ty, can authorize. Such methods were happily 
many and attended with glorious ſucceſs; a fe 
1. 3 * 
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years afterwards, when this. ſucceſſion; had taken 
place; and, by taking place, had juſtified all that 
had been faid againſt it, or foreboded of it; when 
this gation was ripe for reſiſtance, and the Prince = 
of Orange ready and able, from a multitude of for - 

tunate, concurring eircumſtauces, to ſupport ſo 
great an enterprize. , But the attempts which were 
| wiſe at one time, would have been deſperate at the 
other : and the meaſures! which produced. a revoly- 
tion, in the reign of K ing James, would have pro- 
duced, in the, reign of K ing Charles, a civil, war 
of uneertain event at the beſt; I ſay, of uncer- 
tain event at beſt; beeanſe it ſeems to. me, that 

whoever revolves in his thoughts the ſtate of Eng- 
land and Scotland, as well as the ſituation of our 
neighbours on the continent, at that time, muſt be 
of opinion, that if the quarrel about tke excluſion 
had broke out into a war, the beſt cauſe. would 
have been the worſt ſupported; The King, more 
united than ever with bis brother, would have pre- 
vailed. What was projected in 1 670, and perhaps 
more than was then intended, would have been ef- 


ſected; and the religion; and liberty of Great Bri- 


tain, would have been deſtroyed by conſequence. 
We cannot ſay, and it would be preſumption o 
pretend to gueſs, how far the heads of party. had 
gone in Scotland, or in England, into meaſures. for 
employing force. Perhaps little more had paſſed, 
in which they who became the principle facrifices 
were any way concerned, than raſh; diſcourſe about 
dangerous, but rude, indigeſted ſchemes, ſtarted by 
men of wild imaginations,” or deiperate fortunes, 
and rather hearkened to * aſſented to; nay, 


poſſibly, 
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palſibly,, deſpiſed and deglected by hem. But/the- 
court, who wanted a plot to confirm and ineresſe 
Pg party, and to turn - the popular. e thelr 
favour, took the firſt opportunity: of 
which was ſoon furniſhed to them by tack af 
but, honeſt zeal of ſome, and by .the-vilany-as- well 
as madneſs of others; and they proſecuted it ſo ſe 
rerely, with the help of? © forward ſheriffs, wil - 
ling juries, bold witneſſes, and mercenary judges,” 
that it anſwered all their end. The: deſign; of af- 
ſafoating the. King and the Duke was - certainly - 
confined to a few deſperate: villains, / but f. too - 
many had heard it from them, who were both 
« ſo fooliſh and ſo wicked as not to diſeover them: 
and this reflected great prejudice, though 1 doubt 
not in many caſes very uujuſtiy, againſt all thoſe 
who had acted upon better Prinziples,. gene 
involved in thefe proſecutions. es 
As this event diſarmed, diſpirited, and broke one 
party; ſo it ſtrengthened, animated, and united the 
other. The Tories, who looked on the dangers 
they apprebended from the Whigs to be greater 
and nearer, than thoſe which they had apprehended, 
as well as the Whigs, before this new diviſi n of 
parties, from a Popifh ſucceſſion, were now con- 
firmed in their prejudices. Under this perſuaſion, 
they ran headlong into all the meaſures, which were 
taken for enlarging the King's authority, and ſecu- 
ring the crown to the Duke of Tork. The prin- 
ciples of divine hereditary right, of paſlire obedience, , 
and non wag were e and ann ä 


» Burnet, + wid. F nab 


with greater zeal than ever. Not only the wild 
whimſics!of etithbGaſts; of ſchoolmen and phitoſe- 
Phexs, bur the'plaintelydiQates of reaſon were (bt 
lemaly Vondemned. , farour of fem; by learned 
and reverend! bedies of met; who®'little** 
that, jalſtve years time, that is, i 1 688, they 
ſhould act conformably ro ſome of the very propos 
ſitions, which at this time they. declared falſe, ſedie 
bee Lak SHH d eiu i 
© Tort," the Guelphs and Gibelhmes whe: not 
more animated againſt esch other, at any time; than 
the Tories and Whigs at tts; ard in ſuch a na- 
tional temper, conſiderable ſteps were made, as they 
well might be, towards the deſtruckion of our con- 
stitution. One of -thoſe which Rapin enumeratesz 
and inſiſts upon very gtavely, can ſearce be men! 
tioned without ſmiſing. Phe King, (ſays he) 
in order to make his people feel the ſlavery bis. 
„bad newly impoſed on them, affected to review 
his troops; and theſe troops amounted, by the 
returt of the garriſon of Tangier, to 4000 
** men, effective and welkarmed.“ The Whigs, 
indeed, in thoſe days, were ſo averſe to ſtanding 
armies, that they thought even thoſe troops, com- 
monly called guards, unlawful; and Biſhep- Burnet 
argues, in his reffectiens on my Lord Ruſſel's trial, 
that a deſigu to ſeize on them amounted to no 
„more, than a deſign to ſeize on a part of the 
King's army.“ But it is poſſible thät the Tories, 
who had ſhewed their diſlike of ſtanding armies 
ſufficiently in the long parlament might thidbeãt 
However no unreaſonable thing, when deſigns of in- 
ſurrections, and even of aſſaſſinations, had come ſo 
A lately 
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lately to light, that 3 number of regular troops, 
ſufficient to defend the, perſon; of the King, but not 
ſufficient to oppreſa the liberties of the; people, and 
five times leſs than we have ſince ſeen kept up, in 
the midſt of the moſt ſecure tranquillity, ſhould be 
winked at till theſe diſtempers were intirely over. 
Another ſtep, which the ſame author mentions; 
was indeed of the greateſt conſequence, and laid the 
ax to the root of all out liberties at once, by giving 
the crown ſuch. an influence over rhe. elections of 
members to ſerve in parliament, as could not fail 
to deſtroy. that independency, by which alone the 
freedom of our government hath been, and can be 
ſupported, ,I mean the proceedings „ 
and the other methods taken to force, or perſuade, 
the corporations to ſurrender their old charters, and 
accept new ones, under ſuch limitations and condi 
tions, as the King thought fit to/innoyate,. | Theſe 
proceedings were violent, the judgements upon them 
arbitrary, and the other methods employed ſcanda- 
lous. But till it was the end, it was the cunſe - 
quence, that, alarmed. and terrified all thoſe, who 
bad not ſold themſelves to the court, or who had 
not loſt, in their zeal for party, all regard to their 
country, much more than the means, that were 
employed upon this accafion. If, inſtead of garb< 
ling corporations by., prerogative;.tbe court could 
have purchaſed their elections by money, we may 
reaſonably believe that the ſurer and more ſilent way 
would have been taken. But would the alarm have 
been leſs among all the friends of liberty? Certain 
not. They would have ſeen that the end was the 
fame, and bave diſliked theſe means the more, for 
05 being 
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being 1efs'Rable to obſervstion àtld &lämour. & 
prince, aſſerting an Hlegal and dasgerous preroga- 
tive, and applanded for deing ſo and ſeconded ir 
the attempt by a numerous party in che nation; Gr- 2 
ned no doubt a very terrible aſpe&. But ſtill there 
was room to hope, the violent character of the 
Duke of Vork conſidered, (and that hope was ac-⸗ 
tually entertained by tnavy)'that the party, who A. 
betted theſe uſurpations of the prerogative, might be 
foon frightene@'back- again from à eoutt to à coutis 
try intereſt; la which cafe, there was room to hope 
likewiſe, the milder character and better under ſtand- 
ing of the King" confidered; that the evil might be 
in ſome degree redteſſed, and the conſtquetets of 
it prevented. It was reaſonable for the friends of 

liberty to expect that men, ho were tured; would 
complain and ſeck relief, on the firſt favourable op® 
portunity. But if they had been corrupted,” ant 
the practice of felling elections had been once eſta- 
bliſh-d, 1 imagine that the friends of liberty wool 
have thought the chſe mote deſperate; It is cer 
tainly an eaſter taſk; and there is-ſomewhat leſs pro- 
voking, as well as: leſs dungerous in it, to ſtröggle 
even with à great prince, "who ſtands on pretoga“ 
tive, thats with à weak, but profiigate” miniſter, if 
he hath the means of cbrruption in his powet, and 
if the luxury and proſtirotion of the age have end 
abled: bim to bring it into faſhion: * Nothing ſurely | 
eoul#'provoke'men; who: had the ſpirit of liberty it 
their ſouls, more than to figure to themſelves one 
of theſe ſanoy creatures of fortune, whom ſſie raiſes 
in. the extravagance of her caprice, diſpatching his 
emiſſarĩes, eodleſiaſtieal aud ſecular,” ike ſo many evil 
24 dæmons, 
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Azmons, to, the; ddl and. nite ſauh, c0;buy. the 
votes of the reapla with the money of the people, 
and to chuſe a repreſentative body, not ↄf the peo- 
ple, but of the enemy of the people, of himſelf, 
This was not the caſe at the time we e ck 
ing of,. It was Prerogetire, not money, hich had 
like to hoye deſtroyed. our. liberties. then... Govern- 
ment was nat then carried on by undertakers, to 
whom, ſo, much power was. farmed out for-returns 


of ſo moch money, and lo much. money intruſted 


for returns of ſo much power. But though the caſe 
was not ſo deſperateʒ yet was it bad enough iq all 
conſcience. ; : and among all the exceſſes, into, which 
the Tories ran, in favgur of the crowy, and. in 
hopes; of fixing, dominion in their oun party, their 
zeal to ſupport the methods of garbling corporations 
was, in my opinion, that, which threatened public li- 
berty the moſt. It hath been reproached to them 
by many; but if among thoſe, who xeproached them, 
there ſhauld be ſome, Who have ſhared, ſince that 
time in the more dangerous: practice of  corrapting 


corporations; ſuch men muſt have fronts of bras, 


and deſerve all the iadignation, which is due to ini- 
quity, aggravated by impudence. - The others abet- 
ted, in favour of a prerogative, {uppoſed, real, by 
many in, thoſe days, and undder che pretence at leaſt 
of law, a power, which gave the crown too much 
influence in the elections of members of the houſe 
of commons; but theſe. men, if there are any ſuch, 
have been concerned in a practice, for the ſake of 
their own vile intereſt, i which: ſpreads, like a gan- 


greve over the whole body of a nation, and to e- 


Ne branch of government; ; and which hath never 
1914. | failed 
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| failed, in any one inſtance, where i it bath been "Tafe 

fered, to become the bane of liberty. eee e, 
We have now carried the two parties through 
that period of time, when the conduct of both was 
moſt liable to the objections made to them by their 
adverſaries. The Tories — 1 on the. moſt abject 
principles of ſubmiſſion to the'Kiag ; and, on thoſe 
of hereditary right, were zealous: . the ſucceſſion 
of à prince, whoſe bigotry rendered” him unfit to 
rule a Proteſtant and a free people. The Whigs 
maintained the power of parliament to limit'the'ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, and avowed the principles of 
reſiſtance; in Which they had law, example and 
reaſon" for them. But then the fury of faction was 
for doing that without parliament, which could on- 
ly legally be done by it; and, in order to this, the 
principles of reſiſtance were extended too far; and 
the hotteſt of the party taking the lead, they actẽd 
in an extravagant ſpirit of licence, rather than a ſo- 
ber ſpirit of liberty; and che madneſs of a few, lit- 
tle inferiour to that of Cromwel's enthuſiaſts, dif- 
honoured the whole cauſe for a time. My inten- 
tion was not to have left them here; but to have 
carried theſe obſervatiaus on ſo far as to juſtify, not- 
withſtanding theſe appearances, what is ſaid at the 
concluſion of my laſt letter, concerning the true cha- 
raQers' of both parties. But either the abundance 
of matter hath deceived me, or 1 have wanted {kill 
and time to abridge it; ſo that I muſt defer this 
part of my taſk, and crave your indulgence, as well 
as that of 28 readers, for my prolixity. 


1 am, Sir, &c. 
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1 Advanced; in the ern of i theſe'ells,* 

to this effect; that every clumſy, buy 
ling child of forties,” Em whom ſhe beſtows the - 
means and the opportunity of corruping, may go- = 
vern by this infamous expedient; and, having gra-. 
tified his ambixion and avarice, may have a chaner 
to ſecure himſelf from puniſhment, by de ſtioying the 
liberties: of bis country; It was advaticed/likewily, 
in the ſame-paper; that every character is not equally 
fit to govern a people, by dividing them; becaate 
ſome cunning; ſome ' experience; tay, - ſqme' {kill to 
form; and ſome addreſs to conduct: a ſyſtem of 
fraud are neceſſiry in this cafe: I perſuade myſelf. 
that no mad, who read that paper, was at 4 Joſt 10 
find: an iuſtauce to confirm the truth f the ft of 
theſe propoſitions; and we have nom before us an = 
therz whicty wars T thectte of the 
ſecond. it 8 Anfrrrr 13273 Of 
Thoogh/ 1 60% 1 chinke* ie dengus of King 
Charles the! ſocond either deeply laid) or deeply wad 
ed in his oαꝰ.¾ mind; yet in general they were found- 
ed on bad priocipls, and directed te- bad end 
He deſired indeed to be eaſy, and to make bis peo- 
ple ſo; but then he deſired botly theſe on ſuch 00 

Vo L. III. K ditions, 


% A Divx Tron 
ditions, as were inconſiſtent with good government, 
| during the hole courſe of bis reign, and with, the 
Feurity a religion and ſiderty; during the latter part 
of itt We have Tech bow the intemperate conduct 


of wany, and the flagitious deſigns of ſome among 
the Whigs, weakened tbeir own party, and gave 
new ſtrength and new provocations to the other. 
But we have not yet conſidered ſome other adyan- 
tages, without which theſe diviſions could neither 
have" been fomented, nor ſupported as they were. 
Now theſe advantages aroſe chiefly from the charac- 
ter and conduct of the King himſelf. If King Charles 
had found the nation plunged in corruption; the 
people chuſing their repreſentatives for money, with- 
out any other regard; and theſe repreſentatives of 
the; people, as well. as the nobility; redueed by lux 
ury te beg the unballowed alms of a courts, on 0 
receive, dike miſerable birelings: the wages of. ini- 
quity from a miniſter; if he bad found the nation, 
1 ſay, in this condiuon, {which extravagant ſuppo- 
ſition one cannot make without horrof) he might 
have diſhondured ber abroad, and impoveriſhed and 
oppreſſed her at home, though he bad been the 
"weakeſt prince on earth, aud his miniſters the moſt 
odious, and contemptible men, that ever preſumed 
to be ambitious. Our fathers might have fallen in» 
to circumſtances, which compoſe the very quinteſ- 
ſence of political miſery. They might have fold 
their, birth right. for porridge, which was their own, 
Nee, been-þubbled by ihe fooliſh,” bal- 
lied by the fearful, and: inſulted by. thoſe, whom 
they deſpiſed. . They would have deſerved to be 
pane ade they * have been treated as ſuch, 
816 p Wöben 
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when dice jadplincrone; Ine bamel, wo be leads | 
ed, the next at hand, no matter who; mount them, 
and they ſoon feel che hip, :nd-the par of their | 
tyrant ; for a tyrant; Whether prince, or mmiſter, 


reſembles the devil in many reſpects; -partieiflacly 
in this. He is often both the tempter and? tormetis 


tor. He makes the criminal, eee 


crime. anne "v3. bh FI. I's * 42. al 354310 

But this was not the ſtate of the Evgliſh 00 
at the time we ſpeak of. We were not het cr. 
rupted, nor even quite ripe for corruption. Par- 
ties there were; und the conteſts: of theſe parties 
gave occaſion to the riſe and growth of factious; 
ſome of which ran into the-moſt ſeditious practices 
againſt "the government, and otbers' into the vileſt | 
ſubmiſſion 10 it; But tilt a ſpirit of iberty*re- 


mained in many, uncorrupted and unextinguiſhed.; 


and ſuch as worked our nationai deliverance in be | 
days of diſtreſs;/that ſoon followed. We were free 


men theu, in the proper ſenſe; and full extent of 


the words; becauſe not only the laws, which aſſert · 
ed our common rights, were maintained and im- 
proved, but private independency, which can alone 
ſupport public liberty, under ſuch 'a government as 
ours, was itſelf ſupported by ſome of that antient 
oeconomy and ſimplicity of manners, that were 
growing, but not grown, out of faſhion, Such 
à people, as we then were, could neither be bought, | 
nor 'driven; and 1 think King Charles could not 
have divided and led them, if he had wauted any 
of the qualities he poſſeſſed, or had held another 
conduct, than he held, Far Wer r proud, 

4 ra 27 "W : hatighty, 
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haughbty; or brutal. he had not e 

pride, or vanity, in his whole compoſition 4”. but 
treated his ſubjects like noblemen, like gentlemen, 
Ike freemen ; not like vaſſals, or boors. Whatever 
notion he had of his hereditary right, he owned his 
obligation far the erown he wore to his people, as 

much as he would have been bound to do, in rea- 
ſon, in juſtice, in honour, and in prudence, if he 
bad ſtood at the greateſt diſtance from it, in the 
courſe of lineal ſucceſſion, and had been called to 
it from the low tate, in which he was before, by 
the free gift and choice of the nation, His profef, 

bog ware plauſſble, and his Whale behavidur an. 
gaging: iſo that, be won gpon che beans, even whillt 
be, loſt the. good opinion of his ſubiects, and often 
ballanced their judgement of things, by cheir perſon 
nal inclination; >. Pheſe qualities and. this gart of this 
conduct went a great way to give him gredit wich- 
his people, and an hold on. their affectiens-. But 
this was not all. He obſerved their temper, and he 
complied with it. He yielded to them in points, 
from which he had determined, and declared too, 
that he would never. depart. To know when tao 
yield, in government, is at — as neceſſary, as to 
know when to loſe in trade; and he, who cannot 
do the firſt, is fo little likely to govern a kingdom 
well, that it is more than probabie he would go- 
vern a ſhop ill. King Charles gave up to the mur - 
murs of his people, not one or two ſuch miniſters 
as may be a. almoſt Wals wy Pg * 


. Sir —_—— Cr. 
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awkward pageants of courts, thoſe wooden images, 
which princes gild and then worſhip; but ſeveral 
great and able men; nay, whole cabals of ſuch, whid 
the nation, He: ſtarted often but of the true inte- 
Teſt of his people, but the voice of his people almoſt 
as often reclaimed bim He made the firſt Dutch 
war; but he made the triple alliance too, Heeren 
gaged with France in the war of 1672; but he 
made a ſeparate; peace witir Holland. True it is, 
indeed, that neither the repreſentations: of his parli- 
ament, nor the deſires of his people, could prevaii 
on him to go' farther; and to enter in earneſt into 
tween him and chis' parliament was ſo; broken at that 
time, that they would not truſt him, nor he them 
At this I am not ſurpriſed, and for that"very'reafon, . 
J confeſs, I have always Been ſd at the ſtrong and 
repeated inſtances made to force him into that »wary 
ſince it cannot ſutely be better policy to drive a 
prince into a= War; which he has no inclination te 
make, than ir would be: to be draw by him intocn 
war, if he had no ability to conduct it. Ia home- 


affairs, beſides his frequent conceſſious, | whenever ' 


the nation took umbrage at his proceedings, he pa- 
{ed the teſt and the habeas corpus bills, and many 
others for the public benefit; and 4 ſcarce rememi- 
ber any popular act, which ſtopped at the throne in 
his time, except that about the militia, which he 
apprehended to be a dangerous encroachment on his + 
prerogative; and another in avour of the diſſcaters, - 


which was contrived,:-meanly enough, to be ſtolen 


er table in de houſe af lords. 
* K 3 What. 


Fm A IMMSSERTATION 
What Bas been touched chere, and in- former p- 
acre} aaa be ſufficient to ſhew, in ſome meaſure, 
how King Charles was enabled to divide a nation ſo 
united and Þ hated as-this nation was, on. the idif- 
covery of ihe popiſn plot; to oppoſe fo avowedly 
and fo reſolutely the encluſion f his brother; the 
proſpect of whoſe ſucceeding to the crown wis be- 
come Nill. more dreadful; even by. that ſmall part of 
and yet to attach ſo numerous à party to himſelf, 
nay to his brother; to lay aſide parliaments for ſe- 
veral years, aud not only to ſtand his ground, but 
0 gain ground in the nation, at the fame: time. 
But there is ſtill fomething-more to be added. He 
| Had not only prepared for the fform, but he acqui- 
red new ſtrength in the midſt of it; that is, in the 
Proceedings on” the popiſh plot, and the bill of ex- 
eluſion. He would gladly have kept the former out 
of parliament; but when it was ance there, he put 
on the appearances of great zeal for the proſecutiomw 
of it. Theſe appearances helped him to ſcreen his 
brother; as the ill facceſs of the excluſion - bill in 
the houſe of lords, where it was rejected by ſixty- 
three. againſt thirty, helped io ſcreen himſelf from 
the violence of the houſe of commons. But that, 
Which gave him the principal advantage, in the pre- 
Ent conteſts, was another management. As ſoon 
as the firſt preparatory ſteps were made to the bill 
of excluſion 'in 1678, he declared himſelf, in a 
peech to his parliament, ready to paſs any bills to 
make his people ſafe in the reign of his ſucceſſor, 
** ſo they tended not to ĩimpeach the right of ſuc- 
8 1 2 hour true 
WEN, 6 Ine.“ 
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% dine.“ He perſiſted ia þ 


ion to the laſt 3 


and; if he had don nothing elle, 1, imagine that be 
would have. gained no great popularity. Mun 


free people ly under any grievance, or a 
— — — 


to deliver them from: one or prevent ihe other 
Hat gefaſal, on bis part, reduces them; 39 the me: 
lancholy alternative of continuing to ſubmit to 08G, | 


and to ſtand expoſed to the other, or of, freeing 
ihemſelves from both, without his eonſent ; which 
can hardly be done by means very conſiſtent with 
his and their common intereſt. King Charles was 


too wiſe to puſh the nation to ſuch an ex vemity. 5 


He refuſed what his pazliament, preſſed on him, in 
the manner and on the principle they preſſed it ; 
but then his vefuſal was followed by expedients; 
which varied the manner, and yet might have been 


managed ſo as to produce the effect ; and which 


ſecmed to iave, rather ĩhan actually ſaved, the prin- 
ciple. Numbers concurred, at that time, in avow- 


ing the principle; and the teſts. had made many 


perlons think religion ſaſe g; as the King's offers made 


them think it no fault of his, if it was not made 


ſafer. The council had prepared ſome expedients 
and the limitations, and other proviſions agaialt a 
Popiſh ſucceſſor, propoſed directly from the, thione 
by the chancellor in 4 679, went a great way towards 
binding the hands of ſuch a ſucceſſor, and lodging 
the pawer, taken from bim, in the parliament. * But 
the ſcheme of expedients, debated in the Oxford 


parliament, was a real excluſion from every thing, 


but the title of king. The firſt article baniſhed the D. 
of -Vock, duriog bis life, to the diſtance of $00 miles 


from 
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. From Bögen, Sssasd ind det; tank the ten tk, 
to ments n more, enxluded dd Kacke, ib the 
Eat) to any of theſe kiugdoms'; directed that Ne 
mould ſuffer, i?" this "eaſe as By the former bill, 
aud War te ov ereiguty ould veſt forthwirb in he 
fegent; that is; ir the Prinbeſs oft Orange? Sarely 
this at udt to vote the lieh in. the lobby ts te 
tiowſe It wo? have bee to vote him out of the 
houſe; and lobby both?itn&only 'ro/ſuffer h m to be 
ealle@ Lion fit.” | Lam not gnorage” "of *the reſine · 
ments, urged by Sir William Jones and others a- 
gatnſt this ſcheme; bur” I know that met run idto 
errors from hottr extremes from that of ſceing tob 
much} as well that of ſeeing too little-; and thi 
| he moſt ſubtle refiners'/are apt to miſs the ttue poirit / 
of political wiſdom, which” chnſiſts in diſtinguiſhing 
juſtly between what is abſolvtely beſt in ſpeculatiot, 
and what is the beſt of things practicable in par- 
Yieulur conjunRures: The ſchẽme, no doubt, was 
built on a manifeſt abſurdity, and was liable to ma 
ny inconveniendcies; difffculties and dangers; but 
Nil it was the utmoſt} that could be hoped for at 
that moment; and the "ſingle conſideration; oe 
would think, ſhould have been this; whether und. 
ed under ſuch an act of parkament, they would not 
have | oppoſed the ſucceſſive of the Duke- of Vork, 
with leſs inconveniency, Jeſs difficulty and danger, 
than diſunited, and with the laws againſt them. The 
truth is, that as there were men at this time de ſirous 
ſhat the King ſhould be on deſperate terms with his 
parlament, becauſe they © were fo themſelves; in 
* N75 + Aue were e n 1 9 00 for a 
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recſon of the ſame. nature, that the-parliament ſhould 
be on deſperate terms with the King PFheſe were 

faQtious. intereſts, and they prevailed againſt the ba- 
tional intereſt ; which required that the King ſhouid 
be ſeparated at any vate rom bis brother, iuſead of 
being - united to him by a fear made common to- 
i both. But the die was thrown; and the leaders of 
the Whig · party were reſolved. to ler all lie im 
„ confuſion, rather than hearken to any thing be- 
ſides the excluſion.” - 'Obſtinacy provoked -obſti« 


» %. 
, 
= 


againſt his natural eaſineſs and former clemency of 
temper. The Tory party grem as obſtinate, and 
dency in the diſpoſition of all parties; and thus the” 
nation was delivered over, on the death of King + 
Chagles, a la jſettiſs de fon frere; FINE. | 
+ madneſs of his brother. 

It was this folly: and wadack, however, that 
cured the folly and madneſs of party. As the 
common danger approached; the impreſbons of ter- 
rour which it made increaſed. _- Whig and Tory 
then felt them alike, and were brought by them, as 
drunken ſometimes are, to their ſenſes. | The events 
of King James's reign, and the ſteps by which the 
revolution Was brought about, are ſo recent, and ſo 
well known, that I ſhall not deſcend into any par- 
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& ticular mention of them! A few general remarks 
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nacy. The King grew ob ſlinate, and ſ. 3 5 
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viour of * i ks ireign; and at the Revolutibn/ 
will de ſuffcient to wind” up the hiſtory of Whig 
and Tory, and to prove What I have ſo often aſſert- 
_ ed, that TIVES themſelves on this great = 
occaſion, of the impatations?lai to their charge by 
their adverſar ies; that the proper and real diſtinctiom 
of the two parties expired ati this æra, and that al- 
mough their ghoſts have continued to haudt and 
divide us ſo many years afterwards, yet there nei- 
ther is, nor can be, any diviſion of parties at this 
ume, reconcileable with common ſenſe and common 
boneſty, among thoſe who are come on the ſtage 
of the world under the preſent conſtitution ; except 
thoſe of churchmen and err v pen of court 
and country, 
The behaviour ah of Kivg Ames he 
ſecond, would be ſufficient, if there was no other 
inſtance, and there are thouſands, to ſnew, that as 
ſtrong prejudices, however got, are the parents, ſo 
a weak underſtandiog is the nurſe of bigotry, and 
injuſtice, and violence; and eruelty, its offspring? 
This Prince was above fiſty, when he came to the 
throne. lle had great” experience of all kinds; 
particularly of the temper of this naten, and of the 
impoſſibihty te attempt introdacing Popery, without 
bazarding his crown. But bis: experience profited 
him not-. His bigotry drew falſe concluſions from 
it. He flattered himſelf that he ſhould be able to 
play parties agaiaſt one another, better than his bro- 
ther had done; (which, by the way, was the leaſt: 
of his little talents) and to complént his deſigns by 
am authority which was but too well eſtabliſhed. 
He paſſed, I think, for a ſincere man. Perhaps be 
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was. ſo; and he ſpoke always with: great emphaſis 
of the word of a king; and Jet never was the 
meaneſt word ſo ſcaodaſoully broken as hig In the 
debate in 1698. about: dhe teſt, when he got a2 
proviſo, put in for excepting bhiqmſelf, it has been ad · 
vanced ia print, and not denied that I knew O, 
that ſpeaking with, e grent earneſtneſs, and with 
tears in, his eye. be ſolemnly, proteſted that, 
< whatever- bis religion might be, it ſhould only 
5 de a ptivatẽ thing between God and his ow ſoul; 
and that no effect of jt ſhould icyer appear in the 
goverument. At his aaceſſion to the threne, in 
council firſt, and after that in fall parliament, in the 
face of the nation, he made the ſtrongeſt declara- 
tion in favour of the conſtitution in church and 
tate, and, took the moſt ſolemn engagements to de- 
fend and ſupport it: ut bigotry burſt through all 
theſe cob webs; for ſuch they are to men tranſport» 
ed by a religious delirium, ho acquire a ſtrength 
that thoſe Who are Well have not, and copſcientiouſ- 
dy break all the obligations of morality. Theſe ad- 
mirable diſpoſitions in the King-were:encoutaged by - 
the ſtate, in which-/bis-brother left and che found 
the nation, and by the complaiſanee of the: panlia- 
ment which he called ſoon after his acceſſion : They 
were confirmed, and he was determined to pull off 

the maſk entirely, by the ill ſucceſs: of the Duke of 
Monmouth and the Earl of Argyle. eee 
ſpeaks of this parliament very indecently, and, I 
think, very untruly. They were neither men of 
peru nor . IO mn The cruth-is, 
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that the cireumſtances under which we were brought, 
Dy the factious proceedings of both parties in the 
late reign, for and againſt the court, were ſuch as - 
might perplex the beſt parts; and puzzle the heads 
even of the wiſeſt men. A profeſſed Zzealous Pa- 
piſt, in full and quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, and 
inſtead of any proviſion made, or any meaſures ta- 
ken againſt him, the notion and the exerciſe of the 
prerogative eftabliſhed' at an extravagant height, 
were ſuch circumſtances as laid the nation almoſt at 
the mercy of the King. They therefore who were 
the moſt determined not to part with eicher their 
religion or their liberty, and yet had more to loſe 
in the fray than Docter Burnet, might be willing 
to look round them, to wait opportunities, and not 
undertake raſhly what can ſeldom be undertaken 
twice. It is impoſſible to believe that their con- 
fidence in the King's word was ſuch as they affected. 
But, like drowning men, who ſaw nothing elſe to 
catch at, they caught at a ſtraw; The Duke of 
Monmouth's expedidom into England, and the Eati 
of Argyle's into Scotland were ſo far from affording 
the nation any opportudity of mending their condi> 
rion, that the declaration of the former might draw 
ſome of the diſſenters to his Randard, as it did; 
but was calculated to drive the Tory party; moſt 
of the Whigs, and in ſhort the bulk of the people 
from him. The declaration of the latter was 
founded in the ſolemn” league and covenant; and 
gave ſo much reaſon to apprehend that a revival of 
the ſame principles, and a renewal of the ſame ty? 
ranny, was intended, that we cannot wonder it had 

no better an effect; though we lament the fate of 
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a worthy and gallant man, whoſe crime was refuſ- 


mg a teſt that ſhould never have been impoſed on 
Proteſtants and freemen, and who had been driven 
into theſe extreme reſolutions by a {cries bo vnjuſ 
and tyranaical uſage. | 

Thus were theſe invaſions, in the very beginning 
of his reign, favourable in ſome reſpects to the de- 
ſigns of King James. They fortified, in the minds 
of men, the jeaulouſies and fears which had a few 


years before formed the Tory party; and diſpoſed EE 


them, by conſequence at leaſt, to keep meaſures, 
and not break with the King. They gave him the 
pretence, which he ſeized very readily, of raifing 
and keeping up a ſtanding army, But, in the event, 
they forwarded our deliverance from all the dangers 
to which we were expoſed under- his government, 
by precipitating his attempts againſt our religion and 
liberty, The ſame day that the news of the inva- 
ſion in Scotland was communicated to the parlia- 
ment here, the commons voted that great revenue 
which they gave him, and gave him for life. After 
theſe invaſions were over, they voted a fupply, 
which was intended for the charge of maintaining 
the additional forces. They offered to paſs a law 
for indemnifying his Pepiſh officers from the penalty 
they had incurred; and to capacitate ſuch others as 
he ſhould name in a liſt, -to be given to the houſe. 
la ſhort, they ſuffered themſelves to be drawn to 
the brink of the preeipice ; but there they ſtopped. 
They would neither give him the whole ſupply of 
1,2 00,0061. which he aſted, nor ſanctify, by the 
authority of parliament, the practiee of keeping vp 
a ſtanding army in time of peace; but rejected the 
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words moved for that purpoſe. - They would nei · 
ther repeal: the teſt and penal laws; nor ſubmit to 
his diſpeaſing, or ſuſpending, which was in effect a 
repealing power; that is, they would not eaſt 
themſelves headlong down the precipice; and be- 
cauſe they would not he quarrelled with them, loſt 
the 7 o, ooo l. they had voted, rather than ſuffer 
them to fit a longer; and ncyer met them 
he, rt: 

Things haſtened now to a deciſion. The King's 
Aelgns were openly avowed and deſperately puſned. 
The church of England oppoſed: them with the ut - 
moſt vigour. The diſſenters were cajoled by the 
court; and they who had been ready to take arms 
againſt King Charles, becauſe he was unwilling to 
exclude. his brother, and Wwho bad taken arms a» 
gainſt this Prince, ſince he was on the: throne, be-. 
came abettors of his uſurpations, + It were eaſy to 
prove this, even by Biſhop Burnet's account, a 
much as that is ſoftened z and if the excuſes which 
have been made for their ſilence againſt Popery, in 
this critical moment, or for their approving} and en- 
couraging the exerciſe of a diſpenſing. power, are; to 
be received, one may undertake to excuſe, on the 
fame, principles of reaſoning, all. thoſe inſtances of 
miſconduct in the church- party, which I have pre- 
| ſumed to cenſure ſo freely. But the truth is, theſe 
excuſes are frivolous. 1 could quote ſome that are 


even burleſque. Let us reverence truth therefore, 
and condemn the diſſenters as frankly, on this occa* 


ſion, as we have condemned the members of the 
church of England on others. 
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The Revolution ſoon followed. Many of the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed Tories, ſome of thoſe Who car= 
ried higheſt the doctrines of paſſive· ohedience and 
non · reſiſtance, were engaged in it, and the whole 
nation was ripe for it. The Whigs: were zealous 
in the ſame cauſe, but their zeal was not ſuch as, I 


think, it had been ſome: years before, a zeal without 


knowledge; I mean; that it was better tempered, 
and more prudently conducted. Though the King 
was not the better for his experience, parties were. 
Both ſaw their errors: . The Tories ſtopped: ſhort 
in the purſuit'of a bad principle. The Whigs re- 
formed the abuſe of a good one. Both had facti- 
ficed their country to their party. Both facrificed; 


on this occaſion, their party to their country. When 


the Tories: and the Whigs were thus coalited, the 
latter ſtood no longer in need of any adventitious 
help. If they did not refuſe the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
who had weakened their cauſe more by the jealouſies 
and fears, to which they gave both occaſion and 
pretence, than they had ftrengthened it by their 
numbers; yet they ſuffered them to have no influ» 
ence in their councils, no direction of their conduct. 
The cauſe of liberty was no longer made the cauſe 
of a party, by being ſet on ſuch a bottom, and 
puſhed in ſuch a manner, as one party alone ap- 
proved: The Revolution was plainly deſigned to 
reſtore and ſecure our government, eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, on true foundations; and whatever might 
happen to the King, there was no room to ſuſpect 
any change of the conſtitution. There were ſome, 
indeed, concerned in this great and glorious. under- 
taking, who had obſtinately preſerved, or lightly 
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taken up, the republican and other whimſies, that 
reigned in the days of uſurpation and confuſion, 
If. they could have prevailed, and it was no fault 
of theirs they did not, the coalition of parties had | 
been broken; and, inſtead of a revolution, we 
might have had a civil war; perhaps, not even that 
_ fad chance for our religion and liberty. But this 
leaven was ſo near worn out, that it could neither 
corrupt, nor ſeem any longer to corrupt the maſs 
of the Whig party. The party never had been 
Preſbyterians nor Republicans, any more than they 
had been Quakers; any more than the Tory partj 
had been Papiſts, when, notwithſtanding their aver- 
ſion to Popery, they were undeniably under the ac- 
cidental influence of Popifth councils. But even 
the appearances were now rectifſiec. The Revolu- 
tion was a fire which purged off the droſs of both 
parties; and the droſs being purged off, they ap» 
peared to be the fame metal, and anſwered the _ 
ſtandard, 

* I ſhall deliver my thoughts, on * eee, 
on, concerning the diſputes that aroſe about the 


ſettlement of the crown, after the Revolution; and 
ſhew, if I do not very much deceive myſelf, that 
no argument can be drawn from thence againſt = 
thing 1 have advanced. N 
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non · reſiſtance, which had ſkulked perhaps in 
ſome old homily before King James the firſt, but 
were talked, written, and preached into vogue in 
that inglorious reign, and in thoſe of his three ſuc- 
ceſſors, were renounced at the revolution by the 
laſt of the ſeveral parties who declared for them. 


Not only the laity; but the clergy embraced and co- 
operated in the deliverance which the Prince of 


Orange brought them. Some of our prelates join - 


ed to invite him over. Their brethren refuſed to 
ſign an abhorrence of this invitation. The univer- 


ſity of Oxford offered him their plate, and aſſociat- 
ed for him againſt their King. In one word, the 
conduct of the Tories, at this criſis, was ſuch as 


might have inclined a man to think, they had never, 
held reſiſtance unlawful, but had only differed win 
the Whigs about the degree of oppreſſion, or of 


danger, which it was neceſſary to wait, in order to 
ſanctify reſiſtance. Now, it may appear at firſt a 
little ſtrange, that theſe principles, which had always 
gone hand in hand with thoſe of the divine, here- 
ditary, indefeaſible right of kings, that were juſt as 
well founded in reaſon, in ſupport of which the 
example of the primitive Chriſtians might be pom- 
L 3 poully, 
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pouſly cited, and to countenance which ſome texts 
of the Bible might be piouſly ſtrained, would not 
keep their hold, and maintain their en as 
well as the others. | 
This attachment to hereditary right will appear 
the more ſtrange, if we conſider what regard was 
ſhewn, at this time, to the difficulties they who 
had pawned themſelves, as it were, for the princi- 
ple, would be under, when they came to concur in 
eſtabliſhing a ſettlement repugnant to it. That great 
and ſolemu reſolution, about the abdication of King 
James, and the vacancy of the throne, ' might have 
been expreſſed in terms much ſtronger and plainer 
than it was. I have heard there were perſons, who 
had a mind it ſhould be ſo; and who, more attached 
to the honour, that is the humour, of party, than 
to the national intereſt, in this great event, would 
have turned this reſolution, as well as the declara- 
tion of the Prince of Orange, to a more expreſs 
approbation of the Whig, and a more expreſs con- 
demnation of the Tory tenets and conduct. But 
a wiſer and honeſter conſideration prevailed. inſtead 
of erecting the new government on the narrow 
foundations of party ſyſtems, the foundations of it 
were laid as wide, and made as comprehenſive, as 
they could be. No man, I believe, at this time, 
thinks that the vote aſſerted too little; and ſurely 
there was no colour of reaſon on the fide of thoſe 


who cavilled againſt it, at that time, for wy 
too much. 8 


The diſputes about the words Abdicate, or De- 
ſert, and about the vacancy of the throne, were in 
truth fitter for a ſchool than a houſe of parliament, 
| and 
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and might have been expected in ſome aſſembly of 

pedants, where young ſtudents exerciſed themſelves 
in diſputation, but not in ſuch an auguſt aſſem- 
bly as that of the Lords and Commons, met in 


' ſolemn conference upon the moſt important occa - 


hon. The truth is, that they who formed the op- 
poſition, were reduced to maintain ſtrange paradoxes; - 
ſtranger, in my opinion, than moſt of thoſe which 
caſt ſo much ridicule on the Stoics' of old. Thus, 
for inſtance, they were forced to admit; that 
an oppreſſed people might ſeek their remedy in 


reſiſtance, for they had ſought it there themſelves; 


and yet they oppoſed making uſe of the only rem · 
dy which could effectually ſecuxe them againſt re- 
turns of the ſame oppreſſion, when reſiſtance had 
put it in their power, as oppreſſion had given them 
a right to uſe this remedy. Surely this muſt ap- 
pear a paradox, and a very abſurd one too, if we 
conſider that reſiſtance, in all ſuch caſes, is the mean, 
and future ſccurity the end; and that the former 
is impertinent, nay wicked, in the higheſt degree, 
ik it be not employed to obtain the latter. Thus 
again, the ſame men declared themſelves willing to 
ſecure the nation againſt the return of King, James, 
to that throne which he had abdicated, or, accord- 
ing to them, deſerted; nay, ſome of them were 
rcady, if we may credit the anecdotes of that 
time, to proceed to ſuch extreme reſolutions, as 
would have been more effectual, than juſtifiable, 
in the eyes of mankind ; and yet they could not 
prevail on their ſcrupulous: conſciences to declare 

the throne vacant, They had concurred in the 
vote, that it was inconſiſtent with the laws, liber- 


ties, 


— 
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ties, aud religion of England, to have a Papiſt 
rule over the kingdom. King James had followed 
the pious example of Sigiſmond, who, not content 
to loſe the crown of Sweden himſelf” for his feli- 
gion, had carried his ſon away, that he might be 
bred a Papiſt, and loſe it too; and yet they main 
tained, though they did not expreſsly name him 
that if the throne was then, or ſhould be at any 
time vacant of the father, it muſt be reputed in- 
Nantaneouſly full of the ſon, upon the foundation - 
of this ſilly axiom, that the King never dies-. Ac. 
cording to this law, and theſe politics; King James 
and his ſucceſſors; to the twentieth generation, migit 
have continued abroad, a race of royal exiles, pre- 
ſerving their indefeaſible right to govern, but de- 
barred from the exerciſe of it; whilſt' the nation 
continued, during all this time, from century to 
century, under the dominion of regents, with regal 
authority, but without any regal right; an excellent 
expedient ſure to keep the monarchy in an heredi - 
tary ſucceſſion! But there remained none better, on 
the principles of theſe men; ſince the Prince of 
Orange had committed the fatal overſight of ne- 
glecting to conquer the nation. His ſword would 
have cut the gordion knot of hereditary right, and 
they could have ſubmitted with ſafe conſciences to 
a conqueror. But to give the crown to a Prince, 
though they had put the whole adminiſtration into 
his hands; which, by the way, was high treaſon, 
unleſs the throne was, what they denied it to be, 
actually vacant; to give the crown, I ſay, to a 
Prince who would not take it, when it was in his 
power to take it, without their conſent; to ſettle a 
| new 
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new government by agreement and compact, when 
the glorious opportunity of | eſtabliſhing it by fęrce 
and conqueſt had been unhappily loſt ;.; theſe: were 
propoſitions to which they could not conſeat; King 
James had violated the fundamental laws, which he 
had promiſed over and over, and ſworn to maintain. 
He had ſhewn by his firſt eſcape, when nothing was- 
more impoſed en him than to wait the reſolution of 
a free parliament, that he would renounce his crown- 
rather than ſubmit to ſecure effectually the obſerva» 
tion of theſe laws. He had made a ſecond eſcape, 
which was voluntary as well as the firſt, and made 
on the ſame principle, againſt the intreaties of his 
friends, and the inſtigations of the fame council as 
had directed his former conduct, and on a leiter 
from the Queen, claiming his promiſe to do ſos - 
Notwithſtanding all theſe reaſons, they who main» 
tained the hereditary right of our kings, reduced 
themſelves, and would have reduced their country, 
to the abſurd neceſſity of altering the conſtitation, 
under pretence of preſerving it. No King, except 
a Stuart, was to reign over us. But we might 
eſtabliſh- a doge, a lord archon, a regent ; and thus 
theſe warm affertors of monarchy, refuſing to be 
flaves, contended to be republicans. Many more 
paradoxes of equal extravagance might be cited, 
which were advanced directly, or which reſulted 
plainly, from the arguments employed on one fide 
of the queſtion. in thoſe diſputes. But the inſtances 
have cited may ſuffice for our prefent purpoſe, and 
may ſerve to ſhew, that although difficulties,. hard 
to ſolve in ſpeculation, or to remove in practice, 
will ariſe in the purſuit of the moſt rational prin- 
ciples ;. 
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ciples; yet fuch abſurdities as theſe: can never ariſe, 
except from the moſt irratioval, and _— "_ 
aſe from ſuch; 

If the perſons who. maintained this divine, heres 
ditary, indefeaſible right of our kings, had thought 
fit to drop theſe principles, when they laid aſide thoſe 
of paſſive obedience and non: reſiſtance, and no to- 
lerable reaſon can be given why they did not, theit 
eonduct would have been conſiſtent and uniform on 
this great occaſion; and this conſiſtency and uni: 
formity would have been productive of great good, 
by taking away at once even the appearances of all 

political diviſiom in the bulk of the nation. But 
whilſt they laboured to reconcile their preſent con- 
duct to their ancient ſyſtem, they were true to nei- 
ther. They had gone much farther than this would 
allow, and then they refuſed to go as far as the 
other required, in order to be ſafe, and "therefore 
in order to be juſtified. They loſt every kind of 
merit; the chimerical merit of adhering to a ſet of 
ſilly principles; the real merit of ſacrificing theit 
prejudices to the compleat deliverance of their coun- 
try from the recent danger of popery and arbitrary 

power. Nay, they did worſe ; for the miſchievous 
eonſequences of their conduct were not hurtful to 
them alone, and at that time alone, but to the 
public, and even down to theſe times. They furs 
niſhed pretence to factions, who kept up a diviſion 
under the old names, when the differences were 
really extinguiſhed by the conduct of both parties; 
becauſe the conduct of both parties was no longer 
eonformable to the principles imputed to them; 
Fhe Tories had. no longer any pretepce of fearing the 
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deſigns of the Whigs; ſince the Whigs had full. 
ciently purged themſelves from all ſuſpicion of repub· 
lican views, by their zeal to continue monarehical 
government, and of Jatitudinarian' ſchemes in point 
of religion, by their ready concurrence iu preſerving 
our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn ment, and by their inſiſting 
on nothing farther, in favour of the diſſenters, than 
that indulgence Which the church was moſt willing 
to grant, The Whigs had as little” pretence of. 
fearing the Tories, ſince the Tories had purged 
themſelves, in the moſt. ant manner, from all ſuſ- 
picion of favouring popery, or arbitrary power, by 
the vigorous reſiſtance they made to both. They 
had engaged, they bad taken the lead in the revo- 
Jution, and they were fully determined dpainft the 
return of King James. The real eſſenees of Whig! 4 
and Tory: were thus deſtroyed ; but the "nominal 
were preſerved, and have done Since that time! 4 
good part of the miſchief Which! the real” did be- 
fore. The ' oppoſition' made to the ſettlement of 
the crown brought this about. Ari overi/carious 
inquiry into the tnotives of this eppes would be 
a taſk too invidious' for me to undertake. Some 
thing, however, may be ſaid upon it. We may 
fay in general, without offence, that private ambi- 


tion mingled itſelf early in the great and national 


concerns of the revolution; and that it did ſo more, 
as the proſpect of a new ſettlement, and of the ele? 
vation of the Prince of Orange approached. Ex- 
pectatious were raĩſed; diſappoiutments were given, 
or foreſeen; and a yatkety of motives'of the fame 
kind began to influence very ' ſtrongly © the 'condu@t* 
of the principal actors. Some endeavoured to lay 
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the foundations of their future fortune, by demons. 


ſtrations of a perſonal attachment to the Prince; 
which were carried on, I doubt, a little too inde- 


pendently of the regard due to their country, in 


ſome caſes; particularly, if I miſtake not, in that 

of .the;doclaration of rights, of wbich we may pro - 

nounce, and experience will juſtify us, that it wa 
too looſe, too imperfect, and nothing leſs than pro- 
portionable to the importance of the occaſion, and 
the favourable circumſtances of the conjuncture. 
Others there were, Who imagined that the ſhorteſt 


and ſureſt way for them to take, in purſuit of the 


ſame view, was to make themſelves conſiderable by 
oppoſition, to form a party, and maintain a ſtrug · 
gle for perſonal power, under the pre tence and um- 
brage of principle. This was, without doubt, the 
motive. of ſume particular leading men, and could 
not be, at leaſt at firſt, the motive of numbers. 
But there was another motive, which eaſily became 
that of numbers, becauſe it aroſe out of a fund 
common to all men, the perverſity of human na- 
ture, according to, an obſervation made in one of 
theſe letters. Whilſt the event of the Prince of 
Qrange's expedition was undecided, men remained 
under the full influence of their fears, which had 
determined them to act againſt their prejudices. 
But when the revolution was ſecure, and theſe fears 
were calmed, theſe prejudices reſumed, in ſome de- 
gree, their former power, and the more for being 
revived and encouraged by men of reputation and 
authority, who argued for ſome, and might as rea- 
ſonably have argued for all the errors, in contradic · 
tion to which moſt of them had acted, nay, and 
were 
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were ready to act. Wik ſuch views, and by ſuch 
means, were many brought, at this time, to entaugle 
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themſelves in à maze of inextricable abſurdities. 
Had they owned candidly and fairly, that their prin · 


ciples, as well as thoſe of the Whigs, were carried 


too high in the former diſpates of parties, and that 


theſe principles could not be true, ſince they found 


themſelves actually in a ſituation, wherein it Wos 
not poſſible to act agreeably to them without mini- 
feſt abſurdity; the diſtiaction, as well as the fe- 
rence, of Whig and Tory had been at au end. 
But contraty meaſures produced a coutrary effect. 
They kept up the appearances,” and they could keep 
up no more, of 4 Whig. and a Tory party, and 
with theſe appearandes a great part of the eld at- 
moſity. The two hames were ſounded? about the 
nation ; and men, who ſaw the ſame enſigus flying, 
were not wiſe enough to perceive, or not hotieft 
enough to own, that the ſame cauſe was no longer 
concerned; but lifted themſelves on either ſide, as 
their prejudices at firſt, and their- inclinations, or 


other motives, which aroſe in the progreſs of cher 8 


conteſts; directed them after wards; Whigs 
often under the Tory ee Tories e 
under the Whig ſtand ar 

This general repteſenmrion which! 1 Have: n 
of the ſtate of parties at the Revolution, is, I am 
verily pet ſtaded, exactiy juſt; dad it Seh dear. | 
ported by many particular proofs, 'which 1 chuſe ra 
ther to ſuggeſt than to mention. Bur if any doubt 
remains, let us analyſe the ſeveral parties of that 
time a little more, reduce them to their firſt an 
real principles, and en pronounce Wbether we 
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find the Whig. or the dun party enn _ 
them... 
- «1 the fir 1-0 thats there. was a. [party — 
concurred in making the new ſettlement 3. party 
that prevailed in parliament, and was by much the 
majority of the nation out of it. Were the Whigs 
this majority ? Was this party a Whig party? No 
man will preſume to affirm ſo notorious an untruth. 
The Whigs were far from being this majority, and 
King James muſt bave died on the throng, if the 
Tories had not concurred to place the Prince of 
Orange there, in his ſtead. Was this party a Tory 
party then? Certainly no. The Whigs had beep. 
zealous in the ſame cauſe, and had contributed to 
make, it ſacceſsful by their temper, as well as their 
zeal ;. by waiting the time of the Tories, or rather 
the maturity of the conjuncture, and by moderating 
their principles and their conduct, in favour of 
that coalition, without which the Revolution could 
have ſucceeded no more than the excluſion did. We 
find then here neither a Whig nor a Tory party; for, 
in coalitions of this kind; where two parties are 
melted, as it were, into one, neither of them can 
There was another party directly oppoſite to this, 
a certain number of men, on whom the original 
taint, tranſmitted down from King James the firſt, 
remained ſtill in the full ſtrength of its malignity. 
Theſe men adhered to thoſe principles, in the natu- 
ral ſenſe and full extent of them, which the Tories 
had profeſſed. But yet, the Tories having renoua- 
ced theſe principles, or diſtinguiſhed themſelves out 
of any obligation. to obſerre them, this iaconſider - 
able 
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Tos other parties there were at this time, 1 
ed on one common principle, but widely different, 
however, by the different conſequences they drew 
from it. The principle 1 mean is that contained in 
the diſtin tion of a king d- jura, and a king de fac 
to. The famous ſtatute of Henry the ſeventh au- 
thoriſed this diſtinction. The ſtatute was deſigned 
principally, no doubt, fer the advantage of the ſub- 
jets, that they might be fafe, which- ever ſide pre- 
vailed in an age, when the epidemical folly of ſight- 
. ing for different pretenders had ſpilt oceans of blood 
on the ſcaffold; as well as in the field; and yet the 
ſtatute was deſigned for the fervice of kings de facto 
too, and particularly of Henry the ſeventh, The 
author of Hereditary Right aſſerted would have us 
believe otherwiſe; and yet ſurely nothing can be 
more evident than this, that if King Henry, the 'ſe- 
venth's right had been as unqueſtionable as he ſup- 
poſes, and I preſume to deny that it was, yet be 


* 


the intrigues of the Ducheſs of Burgundy, and the 
faction of York- had ſucceeded, and conſequently. 
this proviſion for the ſafety of his adherents, in that 
poſſible contingency, gave ſtrength to him, as it 
would have given ſtrength to any other prince, whilſt 
it attached his adherents to him by the apparent ſe- 
curity it provided; for this author. contends that it 
did not eſtabliſh/a real ſecurity, and adviſes us to 
ſuſpend our judgement on the validity of this ſtatute, 
* we ſee what the opinion of parliament, or the 


M 2 | jndges, 


would have been declared a king de fo& only, if 
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judges, may be, whenever a king de: jure ſhall dg 
poſſeſs a king de fucto. e nme 
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Haut there are e tobe mide de our 
preſent purpoſe on this ſtatate, which ſeem to me 
natural and plain. Firſt, it conſounds in effect the 
very diſtinction it ſeems to make ; ſince it ſecures 
alike, and, by ſecuring alike, authorizes alike thoſe, 
who adhere to the king de jure, and thoſe; who ad- 
here to the king de faclo, provided they adhere to 
the king ia poſſeſſion. Secondly, It was contrived 
to hinder people, according to my Lord Bacon 
ſenſe of it, “ from buſying themſelves in pryiag in- 
© to the king's title, and that ſubjects might not 
<.. trouble; themſeltes with -enquiries into the guſt» 
4 neſs of the king's title, or quarrel.“ Now, up- 
on the foundation of this diſtinction, and this ſta- 
rate, thus underſtood, they, who demor'd on the 
ſatlemeut of the crown, at the Revolution, might | 
plauſibly, though I think very ugreaſonably, reſolve 
neither to vote, nor act themſelves: againſt thoſe 
max ims and principles, which they had! eatertained 
and profeſſed, as maxims of law, and principles of 
the conſtitution, and yet reſolve ta ſubmit ſincerely, 
and adhere: faithfully to a new eſtabliſhment, when 
it was once made. But the other of the two par · 
ties mentioned drew fromthe ſame principle, o 
diſtinguiſhing between a king de fatto, and a king 
ds jure, a very different concluſion. They acknow- 
Jedged one king, and held their allegiance ſtill due 
to another- They bound tbemſelves by oath to 
pfeſerve a ſottlement, Which they -pretended- them- 
ae in eee N ann, 
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to juſtify perfidy, to! ſanẽdily perjury,-to-remove; tbe 
ſacred boundaries of rigbt and wrong, and; as far 
as in them lay, en eee en 
and evil good. 0 

Such were = gk dos, * which __ 
broke at the Revolution; ia oppoſing the ſettlement 
then made; whilſt the great body of the nation 
concurred in it, aud Whig and Tory formed in re- 
ality but one party The firſt of, theſe denen 
cootinued, and became a faction in the ſtate 3 but 
made no proſelytes, and was worn, out by time. 
The principle of the ſecond was wrong; but it. 
could note be reguted dangerous, whilſt it laſted, 
and it ſeems to have been built on fo narrow and 


| ſlippery a foundation, that it did not continue long 


in force, I may be more bold in aſſerting this, 
ſince if we look back to the æra of the Revolution, 
and to the times, which followed, we ſhall find a+ 
mong thoſe, who voted for a regent, not a king, 
on the abdication of King James, fome Hluſtrious- 
perſons, who ſerved King William faithfully, who 
adhered inviolably to our ve eſtabliſhment, and 
who have been diſtinguiſhed friends of the ſucceſ-- 
ſion, that hath now taken place. That there have 
been perſons, who deſerved to be ranked under the- 
third head, is too notorious to be denied; but F 
perſuade myſelf that this diviſion hath confifted al- 
ways of a flux body. On one hand, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to believe that any number of men ſhould* 
be ſo hardened, as to avow to themſelves, and to- 
one another, the acting and perſiſting to act on a 
principle ſo repugnant to every notion and ſenti- 
ment, that harbour in the breaſts of ſocial creatures, 


* Os 


| reaſotable. men to act on the moſt abſurd, and ho- 
neſt men to act on the moſt unjuſtifiable ptincipless 

or both one and the other on no principle ut all, 
according as the object, which the prevailing"paſe" 
fron preſents to them, directs. This hath been the 
caſe of many, ſince the Revolotion, and there are 
ſome of all fides, 1 believe, ſtill alive, ' ſute I am 
that here were ſome a fe years ago, who 
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Revolutioh, and fof ſome time afterwards, the 
ſettlement made at that time having continued; that 
ſtate of parties hath changed gradually, though 
lowly, and bath received' at length, according to! 
the neceſſity courſe of things, a total 'akeration,' 


| This ere wool hve been fone? ought, iff 


the attempt I have mentioned, to defend principles 
vo longer defenſible, had not fumilbed the occaſion; | 
and pretence to keep up the appearances of 1 Tory, 
and a Whig party. Some of thoſe, who had been 
called Tories, furniſhed this pretence. They, who, 
ren 


advantages to ode ſidde, the "Uifadvantages to the 


other, the miſchiefs to the whole, which have en- 
ſued, I need not"deduce; It ſhall'fuffice to obſerve, 
that- theſe" appearances were the more ealy to be kept 
up, becauſe ſeveral men, who had Rood conſpicu- 
ous in oppslitiin"to one” another before the Revo- 
lation, . continued an ' oppoſition, though not the' 
fame, afterwards.” 'Freſh ' provocations were Gly 
given, and freſtr ptetences for diviſion daily taken. 
Theſe conteſts were preſent ; "they recalled thoſe, 
that had paſt in the time of King Charles the ſecond; 
N which their com- 
mon 


— 
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mon danger, and their common intereſt, had formed 


at the Revolution. Old reproaches were renewed, 


1 new ones invented, agaioſt the party called Whigs, 


when they were as complaiſant to a court as ever 
the Tories had been; againſt the parties called To- 
ries, when they were as- jealous of public liberty, 
and as frugal of public money, as ever the Whigs 
had been. Danger to the church, on one ſide} and 
danger to the ſtate, on the other, were ebe 
ed from men, who meant no harm to; either 3; 
though. diſſenters mingled themſelves on one ae, 
and Jacobites on the other, and notwithſtanding) 
the leanings of parties in favour of thoſe, by whom 
they were abetted ; yet is it a certain truth, that, 
the ſtruggle was in the main for power, not prin- 


ciple; and that there was no formal deſign laid, on 


one ſide, to deſtroy the church, nor, on the other, 
the ſtate. The cavals, which may be made, and 
the facts, which may be cited, ſome of older, and 
ſome of freſher date, againſt what hath been here, | 
ſaid, do not eſcape me. Men of knowledge, and 
of cool and candid. thought, will. anſwer one, and. 
account for the other, without any help; and. I 
cannot reſolve, for the ſake. of the paſſionate, nor 
even of the ignorant, to deſcend — this Subject 
into a greater detail, 

I paſs to that, which is dofer to may.prefont Wal 
poſe, and of more immediate uſe; and I ſay, that as 
the natural diſpoſitions of men are altered and. form- 
ed into different moral characters, by education, o 
the ſpirit of a conſtitution of government, which is 
confirmed, improved and ſtrengthened by the courſe 


of events, and eſpecially by thoſe of frail oppor 
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ſition, in a long tract of met will have:arpropet+n 
tionable influence on the reaſoning, the ſengnents;; 
and the conduct of thoſe, who are ſudject toit. 
A different ſpirit and contrary prejudices may prevail 
for a time. But the ſpirit and principles of the con- 
ſtitution will prevail at laſt. Af one be nüdatural, 
and the other abſurd; and that is the caſe in many 
governments, a vigorous exerciſe of power, ſignal 
regards, ſignal puniſhments, and variety of other 
ſecondary means, which in ſuch | conſtitutions | ate 
never wanting, will however maintain, as long as 
they are employed, bath the ſpirit and the principles; » 
But if the ſpirit and principles of a! conſtitution. be 
agreeable to nature; and the true ends of govera - 
ment, which is the caſe in the : preſent: conſtitution 
of the Britiſh: goverument, they want no ſuch means 
to make them prevail. They not only flouriſh without: 
them, but they would fade and die aua witch them 
As liberty is nouriſned and ſupported by ſuch a ſpi- 
rit and ſuch principles, ſo they are propagated bx 
liberty. Truth and teaſon are often able 46 get” 
the better of authority in particular minds; but 
truth and reaſon, with authority on their ſide, will 

carry numbers, bear down prejudices,: and become 
the very genius of 2 people. The progreſs they 

make is always ſure, but ſometimes not obſervable- 
by every eye. Contrary prejudices! may ſeem o 
maintain themſel ves in vigour,” aud ibeſe prejudices-" 
moy de kept up long by paſſion and by artiſice : 
Hut When trutli ant reaſun continue to aft witheut 
reſtraint, a little ſooner, or a fittle later, and often- 
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ain n qnee, [and eruch and reaſon triumph withour 


The conſtitution * England had teen . | 
two very different lights, for almoſt a century be · 
fore the Revolution; ſo that there is no room to 
be ſurpriſed at the great 'oppoſition, ihat appeared 
(hen the Whig and Tory parties aroſe a very fe- 
years before that æra) between principles, which, as 
oppoſite as they were, each ſide pretended to e- 
ſtabliſh on the nature of one and the ſame coaſti- 
tution. How this happened, hath been often hint- 
ed, and J have not here room to explain any far- 
thee. Let us be fatisfied that it is no longer the 
eaſe. Our conſtitution is no longer a myſtery; the 
power of the crown is now exactly limited; the 
chimæœra of prerogative removed; and the rights of 
the ſubject are no longer problemarical, though ſome 
things neceſſary to the more effectual ſecurity of 
them may be ſtill wanting. Under this conſtitution, 
the greateſt part of the men now alive were born. 
They lie under no pretence of obligation to any o- 
ther, and to the ſupport of this they are bound by 
all the ties of ſociety, and all the motives of intereſt, 

Let us prove what we advance; and that we 
may do ſo ad homines, let us borrow our argument 
from the great champion of hereditary right. Ha- 
ving mentioned in his introduction what he endea- 
yours pompouſly, but vainly, to eftabliſh in his 
book, in favour of © hereditary right, a preſcrip- 
„ tion of nine centuries, a- continual claim of five 
* hundred and fifty years,” he attempts to con- 
vince us by a novel law, and a modern. conſtitution. / 
This modern conſtitution is the act of recognition, 
| in 
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m the firſt of King James the firſt. . The declara- 
tions there made, 1E right, are 


no doubt as ſtrong as words can 8 | 
words are ſuch as would tempt one to think, by 


the fuſtian they compoſe, that his Majeſty himſelf 
had penned them. From hence it is concluded, that 


ſince the vows and acts of fathers bind their 


« poſterity—this act, till the ſociety hath revoked 
* it lawfully, lays. the ſame obligation on every 
member of the ſociety, as if, he had perſonally 


2 conſented to ie,” £ If | this act then was lawfully 7 


revoked, or repealed, another novel law, contrary 
to it, might be made equally binding; but neither 
this act, nor the act of the twelfth of Charles the 
ſecond, affirming the crown to appertain by juſt and 
undoubted right to the King, his heirs and lawful 
ſucceſſours, having been expreſsly repealed, we ſtill 
ly under the ſame obligations, and every ſettlement, 
contrary to them, and by conſequence the ſettle- 
ment made at the Revolution, is unlawful. Now 


I aſk, was not the will of Henry the eight, which 


excluded the whole Scotiſh line, made in purſuance, 
and by the authority of an act paſſed in the 2 5th 
year of his reign ? | Hath not this author juſtified 
the validity of this will, much to his own fatisfac- 
tion, and, I believe, to that of his readers? Was 
will lawfully revoked ? Was this ſtatute expreſsly 
repealed ? I aſk farther, whether hereditary right, 
and the obligations of ſubjects to it, could be made 


immutable and eternal, as this author aſſerts that 
they were by the act of recognition, without a ma- 


nifeſt contradiction to the act of Queen Elizabeth, 
which declares the power of parliament to limit and 


bind 
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bind che ſücceſſon tothe crown? Was this act 


:exprefily! repealed? Phat King James the firſt ſue- 


cebteded lawfully againft law, Our author is fond to 
Maidtain, and the e is not unlike that of 
ſome Popiſh caſdi 
Jure foteft contra fur derernere, can decree” right- 


ho aſſert that his holinefs 


fully againſt right;“ bot if theſe / queſtions" ure 
fairly abſwered, it will reſult from ſuch” anſwers; and 
from the arguments 1 have quoted, that this novel 


law), this modern conſtitution, is a mere” iWeſſon ; 

tat it never bound any member of the ſociety; and 
chat the paffiament __ much right to make the 
ſettlement in 1688, notwithſtanding the act of re- 
cogaltion, as the parliament bal to make this act in 
160g, dotwithſtanding ce two acts 1 baue men- 
tioned, and the will of Henty the eight, made 80 
Aptse of che rn Uf ew. This wayward"and 

ton hereditary rigbt muſt therefore fall to the 


ground, or be ſppported by the - ſuppoſed preſerip- 
tion of nine centurzes, and claim of five and a Half, 


which no intelligett man, Wh reads tis bsc, will 


de perſuaded that the author bath proved a jöt bet. 


ter, than the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of "pops, 
from St. Peter dow to his preſent holineſs, is'prov- 


ed by the learned antiquaries of Italy. If this act 


of recognition be urged; as it ſometimes is, to ſew 
the declared Tenſe of the three eſtates of the king- 
dom, which declaration was obtained, it ſeetus in 
an hurry, ſince t᷑he act was read three Umdes In bas 
Houſe the ſame day; che declared ſehſe”of the three 
eſtares, not pronounced in an hurry, bur after he 
moſt ſolemh debates and conferrences, may be vr- 


ged with Ai” eee weight, in 2 


. preſent 
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preſent ſettlement. I this act of d not- 
withſtanding what hath been objected, be urged as 
a law; which had the aſſent of a king, in oppoſi · 
tot to the edings of the convention, by which 
King Williadf and Queen Mary were raiſed to the 
throne ; ſwer is obvious and concluſive. The 
circumſtances of the two cafes are very different ;. 
but when they come to be weighed in a fair balance, 
thoſe, which attended the ſettlement of the erown_ 
on the Revolution, will be found at leaſt as con- 
formable to reaſon, to law, and to practice, as thoſe, 
which attended the eftabliſhment of the Stuart fa. 


milly. Queen Effzabeth' deſigned King James the 


firſt to be her fucceſſorx 7+ the nation concurred to 


make him ſo; neither de nor they paid any regard. 


to the law, which Nobd ih is way. Their rea- 


ſons for acting in this manner are taſy to be diſco- . 


vered in the kiſtory of that time; and on the ame. 
authority we may certainly” conclue, - they. 
would not have acted in this manner, if Kidg ; Jaries. 


had been, ke his mother, a offs Pal Thus 


he got into the throne, and when he was there, be 
got like other kings, ſuch a title, as he choſe to 
ſtand upon, agnized, or recognized, by his patliz- 
ment. The ſettlement at the Revolution was made 
by a convention of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 


and a full and free repreſentative of the whole body 


of the people. When King William and Queen 
Mary were once ſettled on the throne, this ſettle- 
ment was continued and confirmed by an aſſemblage | 
of all the legiſlative powers. He, who will diſpute | 
the validity of theſe proceedings, muſt ſhew there- 
fore firſt of all, what hath never yet been ſhewn, ©. 
(uo, not by the author 1 have ſo often quoted) the 
VOL. III. N invalidity 
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invgidity of the proceedings of thoſe parliaments, 
which. raiſed Edward the third, and Henry the fourth 
to the throne; which were called as ee 
though by writs in the names of Edward the ſecond 
and Richard the ſecond, as. it can be pretended that 
the convention was. He muſt ſhew the invalidity. - 
of the proceedings even of that aſſembly, by which 
Charles the ſecond was. called home, till their pro- 
ceedings became. valid by a ſubſequent confirma · 
tion. He mult ſhew. farther, how any of the 
laws of the princes of the houſe of Lancaſter came 
to be conſtantly received and executed, a little 
beiter than the author of Hereditary right aſſert · 
ed, hath done, by aſſuring us on his word, that 
it was by the « ſufferance of Edward the fourth 
« and his Jucceſſors, and the approbation of the. 
* people.” He muſt account for the continuance 
in force of the laws of Richard the third, aud of 
Henry the ſeventh, a little better than the ſame au- 
thor does, by the deficiency of Henry the ſeventh's 
title, (which, upon another occaſion, he magnifies ; 
though upon this he affirms it to have been no bet- - 
ter than that of Richard the third) and by the great 
reſpect of Henry the eight for his father. When 
this hath been once ſhewn, it will be time to think 
of a reply. In the mean while, we will obſerve, - 
that beſides the paſſion and party-ſpirit, which poſ- 
ſeſs almoſt all thoſe, who write on this ſubject, 
there is a diſtinction, which ſhould be conſtantly 
made in caſes of this nature, and which they never 
make, or never make exactly enough. They com- 
pare the proceedings without comparing the ſitua- 
tions, Neceſſity and ſelf. preſervation are the great 
laws of nature, and may well diſpenſe with the 
ſtrict 
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ftri&t obſervation of the commorr- forms of any par- 
ticular 'conſtitution, Either the convention muſt 


have fallen into the abfurditles I have already men- 
tioned ; or have called back King James, which 
would have been ſtfll a greater abfurdity ; or have 
left their country in abſolute anarchy ; or have 


done what they did. What they did, was done as 
near as poſſible to the ſpirit of our conſtitution, the 
forms of our laws, and the examples of former 


times. They had the merit; their poſterity hath 
the benefit; nay he, who would ſay that they had 
the guilt, not the merit, moſt fill allow that their 
poſterity hath the benefit, without ſharing the guilt; 
and, upon the whole matter, I ſhall venture to aſ- 
ſert that he, who ſcruples, or pretends to ſcruple, 
at this time, the validity of our preſent conſtitution, 
is no wiſer, or elſe no honeſter, than he would be, 
who ſhould ſcruple; or pretend to ſcruple, the va- 

lidity of magna charta, I have often wiſhed that 
ſome profound antiquary, of much leiſure, would 
write an elaborate treatiſe to aſſert royal prerogative 
apainſt the great charter, as well as hereditary right 
againſt the Revolution. I am perſuaded that he 
would ſucceed alike in both; Why, indeed, ſhould 
a charter, extorted by force, and therefore vicious 
in its principle, ſtand on a better foot, or have 
more regard paid to it, than a: ſettlement made in 
oppoſition to à divine, and therefore indefeaſible 
right? 1 fay, and therefore indefeaſible ; becauſe 
if it be not proved to be ſotmething more than hu- 
man, it will hardly be proved indefeaſible. But I 
quit this ſubje&t ; upon which, perhaps, you may 
"og I have ſpent my time as ill, as I ſhould have 


N 2 done, 
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done, if I had preached. againſt the Koran at, Paul's. 
It is time to ſpeak of the motives of intereſt, . by 
which we are bound, as well as by the ties of Goth. 
_ to. ſupport the preſent conſtitution. 
+ Upon this. head, a few words will be ſufficient ; 
Tince 1 preſume that no prejudices, can be ſtrong e 
nough, to create much diverſity of opinion, in a caſe, 
ſo very clear, and capable of being ſtated ſo ſhort- 
50. Whether the Revolution altered our old con- 
ſtitution for the better, or renewed it, and brqughe 
it back to the firſt principles, and nearer to the pri- 
mitive inſtitution, ſhall not be difputed here. I 
think the latter;- and every man muſt think that one 
or the other was neceſſary, Who conſiders, in the 
firſt place, how the majeſty and authority of the 
prince began to ſwell above any pitch, proportion- 
able to the rank of magiſtrate or ſupreme head, in 
a a free ſtate; by how many arts, the prerogative-of 
the crown had been ſtretched, and how many pre- 
cedents, little favourable to liberty, had been ſer, 
even before the acceſſion of the Scotiſh line ; and 
who conſiders, in the next place, the direct ten- 
dency, confirmed by experience, of thoſe principles 
of government, ſo frequently mentioned, which com- 
poſed an avowed ſyſtem of tyranny. and eſtabliſhed 
flavery as a political, a moral, and a religious obli- 
gation ; which King James the firſt was too ſucceſs · 
ful in eſtabliſhing ; but neither he, nor his deſcen- 
dants were able to purſue, What theſe conſidera» 
tions made neceſſary, was done at the Revolution; 
at leaſt, ſo far as to put it into our power to do 
the reſt. A ſpirit of liberty, tranſmitted down from 
our Saxon anceſtors, and. the unknown ages of our 
government, 
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eovernment, preſerved: itſelf” through one almoſt: 
eontihual ſtruggle, againſt the uſurpations of our 
princes, and the vices of our people; and they 
whom neither the Plantagenets nor the Tudors - 
could enſlave, were incapable of ſuffering their rights 
and privileges to be raviſhed from them by the 
Stuarts. They bore with Ihe laſt king of this un- 
happy race, till it was ſhameful, as it muſt have 
been fatal, to bear any longer; and whilſt they 
aſſerted their liberties, they refuted and anticipated, 
by their temper and their patience, all the objections 
which foreign and domeſtic abettors of tyranny are 
apt to make againſt the conduct of our nation to— 
wards their kings. Let us juſtify this conduct, by 
perſiſting in it, and continue to ourſelves the pecu- 
liar honour of maintaing the freedom of our gothic : 
inſtitution of government, when ſo many other na- 
tions, who enjoyed the ſame; have loſt theirs, 
If a divine, indefeaſtble, hereditary right to go- - 
vern a community be once acknowledged, a right 
independent of the community, and which veſts in 
every ſucceſſive prince immediately on the death of 
his predeceſſor, and previouſly to any engagement 
taken on his part towards the people; if the people 
once acknowledged themſelves bound to ſuch princes. - 
by the ties of paſlive-obedietice and non-reſiſtance, . 
by an allegiance unconditional, and not reciprocal 
to protection; if a kind of oral law, or myſterious - 
cabala, which phariſees of the black gown and the 
long robe are always, at hand to report and inter- 
pret, as a prince deſires, be once added, like a ſup- 
plemental code, to the known laws of the land ; 
then, I fay, ſach princes have the power, if not the 
right, given them, of commencing tyrants; and 
N 3 princes, 
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Princes, who have the power, are prone. to think 
that they have the right. Such was the ſtate of 
Eing and people before the revolution. By the re- 
_ volution, and the ſettlement ſince made, this ſtate 
hath received confiderable alterations. A Ring of 
Britain is now, ſtrictly and properly, What kings 
ſhould always be, a member, but the ſupreme 
member, or the head of a political body. Part of 
one individual, ſpecific whole, in every reſpect; 
diſtinct from it, or independent of it, in none; he 
enn move no longer in another orbit from his people, 
and, like ſome ſuperior planet, attract, repel, in- 
fluence, and direct their motious by his own. He 
and they are parts of the ſame ſyſtem, intimately ' 
joined and co-operating together, acting and acted 
upon, limiting and limited, controuling and con- 
trouled by one another; and when he ceaſes to ſtand 
in this relation to them, he ceaſes to ſtand in any». 
The ſettlements, by virtue of which he governs, are 
plainly original contracts. His inſtitution is plainly 
conditional; and he may forfeit his right to alle- 
glance, as undeniably and effectually, as the ſubject 
may forfeit his right to protection. There are no 
longer any hidden reſerves of authority, to be let 
out on occaſion, and to overflow the rights and 
privileges of the people. The laws of the land are 
known, and they are the ſole ſprings from whence 
the prince can derive his pretenſions, and the people 
theirs, It would be to no purpoſe to illuſtrate any 
farther, a matter which begins to be ſo well under- 
ſtood; or to deſcend into a more particular enume- 
ration ha! the advantages that reſult, or. may reſult, 
from our preſent ſettlement, No man, who does 
not prefer laveiy to liberty, or a more precarious 
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ſecurity to a better, will declare for ſuch a govern · 
meat; as our national diviſions, and a long courſe, 
ſeldom interrupted, of improvident complaiſance to 
the crown, had enabled King James the ſecond to 
eſtabliſh, againſt ſuch a government as was intended 
by the ſubſequent ſettlement; and if there be any 

ſuch mam, I declare Hat 4 neither write to men 

for him. 

I may aſſume, Fae EN without fans: to be 
accuſed of begging the queſtion, that the conſtitu- 
tion under which we now live, is preferable to that 
which prevailed at any time before the Revolution. 
We are arrived, after many ſtruggles, after a del - 
verance almoſt miraculous, and ſuch an one as ne 
nation hath reaſon to expect twice, and after having 
made ſome honeſt improvements on the advantages 
of our new conſtitution, very near to that fall ſe- 
curity, under which men, who are free and folici- 
tous to continue fo, may ſit down, not without 
watchfulneſs, (for that is never to be ſuffered to re- 
lax under ſuch a government as ours), but without 
anxiety. The ſum therefore of all theſe diſcourſes, 
and of all our exhartations to one another, is, and 
ought to be, that we ſhould not ſtop ſhort in ſo 
important a work. It was begun at the revolution; 
but he who thinks it was perfected then, or hath 
been perfected ace, will find himſelf very much 
miſtaken. The foundations were laid then. We 
proceeded; for {ame time after that, like the Jews 
in rebuilding their temple; we carried dn the holy 
work with one hand, and held our ſwords in the 
other to defend it. That diſlraction, that danger, 
is over, and We betray the caue of liberty: withadt 
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any colour of excuſe, if we do not compleat the 
glorious building, which will laſt to ages yet remote, 
if it be once finiſhed, and will moulder away and 
fall into ruins, a it remain longer in this 1 
fate. | 

Now, that we may ſee the better how to pro⸗ 
ceed in the cauſe of liberty, to compleat the free- 
dom, and to ſecure the duration of our preſent 
conſtitution ; it will be of uſe, I think, to conſider 
what obſtacles lie, or may hereafter lie, in our way, 
and of what nature that oppoſition is, or may hereafter 
be, which we may expect to meet. In order to this, 
let us once more analyſe our political diviſions; thoſe. 
which may poſſibly exiſt now, or hereafter, as we did 
thoſe which were formed at the revolution. ; 

One poſſible diviſion, then, is that of men angry 

with the government, and yet reſolved to maintain 
the conſtitution. This may be the caſe at any time; 
under the preſent, wiſe, virtuous, and triumphant 
adminiſtration ; and ee to be 11 at oy 
other. 
A ſecond poſſible disilon 1 is that of men averſe 
to the government, becauſe they are fo to the con- 
ſtitution, Which, I think, can never be the caſ&of 
many; or averſe to the conſtitution, becauſe "they 
are ſo to the government, which, I think, may de 
the caſe of more. Both of theſe tend to the fame 
point. One would ſubvert the government, that 
they might change the conſtitution. The other 
would facrifice the conſtitution, that they 1 $ 
ſubvert the government. 
A third poſſible diviſion, and I ſeek no more, is 
that of men attached to the government; or, to 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak more properly, t0-the- perſons of thoſe why 
govern ; or, | to. ſpeak more properly eil, to the 


power, profit, or protection they acquire, by the 


| favour of theſe perſons; bur enemies to the confti- 


tution. 
Now, as to the 0d e Scans of theſe/polſble 
diviſions, if there be any ſuch among us, I do not 
apprehend that we are at preſent, or can be hereaf- 
ter, in much danger, or that the cauſe of liberty 
can meet with much oppoſition from them; though 
the ſecond have certainly views, more likely” to 
bring ſlavety upon us than to promote liberty; 
and though prudence requires that we ſhould be 
upon our guard againſt both. The firſt, indeed, 
might hope to unite even the bulk of the nation to 
them, in a weak and oppreſſive reign. If grieran · 
ces ſhould grow intolerable under ſome prince as yet 
uaborn ; if redreſs ſhould become abſolutely def 
pzrate ; if liberty itſelf ſhould be in imminent pe- 
ril; the nature of our conſtitution would [juſtify 
the reſiſtance thut, we ought to believe well enough 
of poſterity to perſuade ourſelves, would be made 
in ſuch an exigency, But without ſuch an exigen- 
cy, particular men would flatter themſelves 'extreme- 
ly, if they haped to make the nation angry, becuuſe 
they were ſo, Private motives can never influence 
numbers. When any nation rerolts, the injury is 
national. This caſe therefore is remote, improba- 
ble, nay impoſſible, under the lenity, juſtice, and 
heroical ſpirit of the preſent government; and if 1 
mentioned ſuch an imaginary party, it wus only 
done that I might omit none which can be ſuppoſe 
ed. The projects of the ſecond diviſion, flated in 
the 
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vagant, and their defigns too wicked to be danger - 
ous. Diſputes may ariſe hereafter, in ſome diftant 


time, about miniſters, perhaps about kings; but I 


| perſuade myſelf that this conſtitution will be, as it 


ought to be always, diſtinguiſhed from, and prefer- 


ed to both, by the Britiſh nation. Reaſons” muſt 
ariſe, in proceſs of time, from the very nature of 
man, to oppoſe miniſters and kings too, but none 
can ariſe, in the nature of things, to oppoſe ſuch a 
conſtitution as ours. Better miniſters, better kings, 
may be hereafter often wanted, and ſometimes 


found; but a better conſtituted government never 


can. Should there be therefore ſtill any ſuch men, 
as we here ſuppoſe among us, they cannot expect 
if they are in their ſenſes, a national concurrence ; 
and ſurely a little reflection will ſerve to ſhew them, 
that the ſame reaſons which make them weaker now 
than they were ſome years ago, muſt make them 
weaker ſome years hence than they are now. © 
As to the third diviſion, if any ſuch there be, it is 
in that our greateſt, and almoſt our whole, danger 
centers. The others cannot overthrow, but theſe may 
undermine, our liberty, Capable of being-admitted 
into power, in all courts, and more likely than o- 
ther men to be ſo in every court, except the pre- 
ſent, (whoſe approved penetration and ſpotleſs inno- 
cence give a certain excluſion to them); they may 


prevent any farther ſecurities from being procured - 


to liberty, till thoſe already eſtabliſhed are diſſolved, 
or perverted, Since then our principal danger mult 
in all times, ariſe from thoſe who belong to this di- 


viſion, it is neceſſary to ſhew, before we conclude 


theſe 
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theſe diſcourſes, by what means ſuch men may carry 


on their pernicious deſigns with effect, and by what 
nt means they may be defeated. Theſe conſiderations 
2 will lead us to fix that point, wherein men of all 
F denominations ought to unite, and do unite, and to 


ſtate the ſole diſtinction of parties, which can be 
ift made with truth, at ay . amongſt us. 
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T may be aſteed, perhaps, how men, who. are 
friends to a government, can be enemies at the 
fame time to the conſtitution, upon which that go- 
vernment is founded. But the anſwer will be eaſy, 
if we conſider theſe two things; firſt, the true di- 
ſtinction, ſo often confounded in writing, and almoſt 
always in converſation, between conſtitution and 
government. By conſtitution we mean, whenever 
we ſpeak with propriety and exactneſs, the aſſem- 
blage of laws, inſtitutions and cuſtoms; derived 
from certain fixed principles of reaſon, directed to 
certain fixed objects of public good, that compoſe 
the general ſyſtem, according to which the commu- 
munity hath agreed to be governed. By govern- 
ment we mean, whenever we ſpeak in the ſame man- 
ner, that particular tenor of conduct, which a chief 
magiſtrate, and inferior mapiſtrates, under his di- 
rection and influence, hold in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs. We call this a good government, 
when the execution of the laws, the obſervation of 
the inſtitutions and cuſtoms, in ſhort, the whole 
adminiſtration of public affairs is wiſely purſued, 
and with a ſtrict conformity to the principles and 
objects of the conſtitution. We call it a bad go- 
dernment, when it is adminiſtered on other principles, 
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and directed to other objedts, either wickedly or 
weakly, either by 6btaining new laws, which want 


this conformity, or by perverting old ones, which 
had it; and when this is done without law, or in 


open violation of che laws, We term it a tyrannical 


government. In a word, and to'bring this home 


to our own caſe, confticution is the-ruſe by which 
our princes ought to govern at all times; govern» 
ment is that by which they aCtually do govern, at 
any particular time. One may remain immutable; 
the other may, and, as human nature is conſtituted, 
muſt vary. One is the criterion, by which we are 
to try the other; for farely we have à right to do 
ſo, ſince, if we are to live in ſubjection to the go» 


vernment of our kings, our kings are to govern in 


ſubjeftion to the conſtitution; and the conformity, 

or non · conformity of their government to it, pre- 
ſcribes the meaſure of our ſubmiſßon to them, ac- 
cording to the principles of che revolution, and of 
our preſent ſettlement in both of which, though 
ſome remote regard was had to'blood, yet the pre- 
ſervation of the conſtitution manifeſtly determined 
the community to the choice then made of the per- 
bons who ſhould govern, Another thing to be con- 
ſidered is this, When perfons are ſpoken” of as 
friends to the government, and enemies to the con- 
ſtitution, the term friendſhip is à little proffiruted, 
in compſiance wich common uſage. Suck men arg 


really incapable of friendſhip ;| for real friendſfiip 
can never exiſt among thoſe wh have baniſhed vir - 
tue and truth, They have uo aff ion to any But 
themſelves; no regard to any intereſt” except their 
own. Their ſole attachments are ſuch as I men- 

VoL. III. O tioned 
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tioned in the laſt letter; attachments to power and 
profit, and when they have contracted a load of 


| he... and guilt, in the purſuit of theſe, an attach 
ment to that protection, which is ſufficieot to pro · 


cure them appearances of conſideration, and real, im · 
punity. They may bear the ſemblance of affection 
to their prince, and of zeal, for his government; but 
they, who are falſe to the cauſe, of their country, 
will not be true to any other; and the very ſame 
miniſter, who exalts his maſter's- throne on the ruins 
of the e that he may govern 4 ee 
controul, or retire without danger, would do the 


reverſe of this, if any turn of affairs enabled him 0 


compound, in. that manner, the better for himſelf... 
Under a, prince therefore tolerabiy honeſt, or to- 
lerably wiſe, ſuch men as- theſe will have .no. great 
ſway ; at leaſt, they will not hold it long. Such 
a prince will know, that to unite himſelf to them, 
is to diſunite himſelf from his people, and that he 


makes a ſtupid bargain, if he prefers trick to policy, 


expedient to ſyſtem, and/a cabal to the nation. 


Reaſon and experience will teach him, that a' prince 
who does ſo, muſt govern weakly, ignominiouſly, and 
precariouſly ; whilſt he, who engages all the hearts, 
and employs all the heads and hands of his people, go, 

verns with ſtrength, with ſplendour, and with ſafety, 
and is ſure of riſing to a degree of abſolute power, by 
maintaining liberty, which the molt ſucceſsful tyrant 
could never reach, by impoſing ſlavery. But how, 
few men ; (and princes, by their leaves, are men) 
have becn found in times paſt, or can be hoped for 
in times to come, capable . of governing by ſuch 
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ſome [employ the means; for lewe ure wicked; und 
ſome are weak. This general diviſtion rums throught 
the whole race of mankind; of the mulditades de- 
ſigned to obey, and of the few deſigned to govern? 
It was this depravity of miultitudes/ as well as their 
mutual wants, which ubliged men firſt to enter into 
ſocieties; to depart from their natural-liberty';-/ and 
to ſubject themſelves to government! It Was this 
depravity of the few, (which is oftet the greater, 
becauſe born no better than other men, they are e- 
ducated worſe), which obliged men- firſt to ſubje&t 
government to conſtitution that they might preſerve 
ſocial, when they gave up natural liberty, and not 
be oppreſſed” by arbitrary will. Kioags may have 
preceded lawgivero, for aught-I know, or have poſf- 
ſibly been the firſt lawgivers; and government by 
will have been eſtabliſhed before government by 
conſtitution+ Theſeus might reigu at Athens, and 
Eurytion at Sparta, long before Solon gave laws to 
the one, and Lycurgus to the other of theſe cities. 
Kings had governed Rome; we know, and conſuls 
had ſucceeded kings, long before the Decembirt 
compiled a body of law; aud the- Saxons had their 
monarchs before Edgar, though the Saxon laws 
went under his name. | Theſe, and a! thouſand 
other: inſtances- of the ſame kind, will never 
ſerve to prove what my Lord Bacon would prove 
by them, that monarchies do not ſubſiſt, like 
other governments, by a precedent eden law, or com- 
** pact ; that the original ſubmiſſion to them was 

© natural, like the obedience of a child to his pa- 


2 Argument in the caſe of Poſtnati. 
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rents; and that allegiance to hereditary 3 
is the work of the law of nature.“ But that 
which theſe examples prove very plainly is; thar 
however men might ſubmit voluntarily in the. primis 
we fimplicity of early ages, or be. ſubjected by 
conqueſt to a government withoot a conſtitution, 
yet they were never long in diſcovering, that t 
** live by one man's will, became the cauſe ef all 
men's miſery,” and therefore. they ſoon rejected 
the yoke, or made it fit eaſy on their necks. They 
inſtituted commonwealths, or they limited monar- 
chies ; and here began that ſtruggle between the 
ſpicit of liberty and the ſpirit of dominion, whicl | 
always hath ſubſiſted, and, that we may not flatter 
ourſelves, not others, maſt always ſubſiſt, except 
ia thoſe inſtances,” of which. the moſt ancient hiſto» 
ries furniſh ſo few, in the reigns of @ Titus, or, # 
Trajan; for it might look ike d n 
preſent moſt auſpicious reiga · * 
0 govart.a ſociety of freemen e 
founded dn tha eternal rules of tight reaſon, and di- 
rected to promote che happineſs of the whole, and 
of every individual, is the nobleſt prerogative hu 
ea to humanity; and if man may be bid, 
withont profaneneſa, to imitate God in any caſe, 
this is the caſe. But ſure I am, he imitates the 
devil, who is fo. far from promoting the happineſa of 
others, that he makes his own happineſs to conſiſt 
in the miſery of others; who governs by no rule 
but that of his paſſions, whatever appearances he is 
forced ſometimes to put on; Who endeavours to 
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corrupt the innocent; and to enſlave the free whEſe 
buſineſs is to ſeduce! or betrayi whoſe pleaſure; is to 
damn; and whoſe triumph is to torment. Odious 
and execrable as this character is; it is the character 
of every prince, who: makes uſe of his power to 
ſubvert, or even to weaken, that conſtitution which 
ought to be the rule of his goyerument. When 
ſuch a prince fills a throne with ſuperior parts, li- 
berty is in the utmoſt peril; nor does the danger di · 


miniſn in proportion, if he happens to want them. 


Such men as we are now to ſpeak of, (friends to the 
government and enemies to the conſtitution), will be 
always at hand to ſupply his defects; for as they 
are the willing, iaſtruments of a wicked prince, they 
are the ready prompters of a weak one. They 
may ſink. into the maſs:of the people, and diſappear 
in a good and . wiſe. reign;- or- work themſelves into 
power under falſe. colours: | Sed genus —_— 
manet. Their race will continue as long as ambi- 

tion and avarice prevail in · the world, and en 5 
be bad citizens as long as there are bad men. The 
good ought therefore to be always on their guard 
againſt them, and whatever diſguiſe they z aſſume, 


whatever veils - they caſt over their conduct, the7ß 


will never be able to deceive thoſe long, who obſerve 


government, and ho have virtue enough to pre: 


ſerve the cauſe of -the formers how-wiprofitable-ſoe> - 


ver it may be at all-times, and; how unpopular ſoever 
at ſome, But I ramble too long in generals. It is 


by which the men I have deſcribed are moſt likely 


to carry on their deſigus againſt our conſtitution; 
1 = akter. 


conſtancly-the-. difference between conſtitution" and 
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der which 1 Hal bey ſomething of the methods; 'by 
which alone their deſigus may be prevented, or will 

| be'defeated'if'0'natdonal anion oppole ict by doc 
methods as theſe, in time, to them. n B38 
-" Now, that 1 nay de uus de bee, and make 
what I have to fay the more ſenſibly felt, give me 

leave to ſuppoſe, (thpagh I ſpeak of a remote dme, 
and ſuch an one as we ought to hope WII never 
the ſame as they are now ; and our conſtitution” as 
far diſtant as it now is from that point of perfeftion 
to which the revolution ought to have brought it; 
and bath- given the nation a right to expect+ thar i 
| thonld be brought. The completion of chat glo- 
rious deliverance is {tilt imperfect; after five and 
forty years, notwithſtanding the hopes then given, the 
engagements then taken, and the opportunities that 
have ſince ariſen. How this hath happened, by what 
arts this juſtice to the donſtitution hath been hitherto 
evaded, ſometimes in favour of one government, 
thewn, and proved too, beyond contradiftion. But 
F had rather exhort thaw reproach 3 and eſpecially at 
- time when a ſtrong tendency appears among men 
of all denominations, to ſuck a national anion as will 
effectually obtain the compleat ſettlement of our c 

Ritation, which bath been ſo long delayed, if . 
honeſtly, prudently, and vigorouſly improved. 

It is certain then, that if ever ſuch mes as @all 
themſelves friends to the government, but are real 
enemies of the conſtitution prevail, they will make 
it a capital. point of their wicked policy to keep vp 
a ſtanding army. A ARE of reaſon fot 
0 . it 
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it will never be wanting, as long as there ire pe- 
tenders to the crown; though nothing can be more 
abſurd than to employ; iu defence of liberty, an in- 
ſtrument ſo often employed to deſtroy it; though 
nothing can be more abſurd than to maintain that 
any government ought to make uſe of the fame ex- 
pedient to ſupport ſelf, as another government, on 
the rains of which this government ſtands, was ſub- 
verted for uſing; though nothing can be proved 
more manifeſfy by experience than theſe two pro- 
poſititions ; that Britain is enabled, by her ſitua 
tion, to ſupport her government, when the bulk of 
her people are for it, without employing any means 
inconſiſtent with her conſtitution ; and that the balk 
of the people are not only always for the govern- - 
ment, when the government ſupports the conſtitu- 
tion, but are even bard and flow to be detached 
from it, when the government attacks, or onder- 
mines the conſfitution, and when they are by con- 
ſequence both juſtified in reſiſting, and even obliged 
in conſcience to reſiſt the government. 
| have heard it argued lately, that tals a- 
broad are a ſecurity at home; and that a goveru- 
ment, expoſed to their attacks, will never venture 
to attack the conſtitution. 1 have been told too, 
that theſe nations were entertained” by ſome, who 
drew many poſitical 'confequences from them ar the 
Revolution. But if any of thoſe perfons are ſilt alive; 
] perſuade myſelf that they have altered rhis opinion, 
ſince ſuch a fituation will furnifh, at all times, pretences 
of danger; ſince pretences of danger to à government, 
whether real or imaginary, will be always urged with 
Aue and generally with ſucceſs, for obrain- 


ing 
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ing new powers, or for ſtrainit 
ſince whilſt, thoſe,, who mean well: tom the govern; 
ment, are impoſed upon by thoſe, who means ill t 
the cenſtitution, alli true conceru for the latter is 
Kin, a, miſtaken zeal for the former, and the moſt 
nportant is ventured to fave; the leaſt importagt, 
when, neither one nor the other , would have been 


expoſed, if falſe alarms had not been ratbly- and too 
implicitly, taken, ot if true alarms had not given un- 


neceſſary ſtrength to the goverament, at the expence 
of weakening; the conſtitution. A ert „e lercyz | 


Notwithſtanding what hath, been ſaid, Ido not 
Ae that an army would * employed by theſe 
- men, directly and at firſt, againſt the nation, and 
national liberty. I am far from thinking auy - men 
can ariſe, in future times, capable of attempting, in 
this manner, what ſome men in our age, who call 


themſelves friends to the government, have been ſo 
weak and fo imprudent as to avo. in print, and 


publiſh to the nation. To; -deftroy Britiſh. liberty- 
with an army of Britons i is not*a; meaſure ſo ſure of 
ſuccels, , as ſome people may believe. To corrupt 
the parliament is a flower, but might prove a more 
effectual method, and two or three hundred mer- 


cenaries ia the two houſes, if they could be liſted 


there, would be more fatal to the conſtitution than 
ten times as many thouſands in red and in blue out 
of them. Parliaments are the true guardians. of 
liberty. For this principally they were inſtituted; 
and this is the principle article of that great and 
noble truſt, which the collective body of the people 
of Britain repoſes in the repreſentative. But then 
vo ſlavery can be ſo effectually brought and fixed 
115 : upon 
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upon us, as parliamentary ſlarery. By the corrup· 


tion of parliament, and the abſolute influence of a 
king, or his miniſter, on the two bouſes, we re- 
turn into that ſtate, to deliver us or ſecure us from 


which parliaments were inſtituted, and are really 


governed by the arbitary wil of one mana. Our 
whole conſtitution is at once diflolved. Many ſe- 


curities to liberty are provided ; but the integrity, 
which depends on the freedom and the independen - 
cy of parliament, is the key - ſtone, that keeps the 
whole together. If this be ſhaken, our conſtit u- 
tion totters. If it be quite removed, our conſtitu - 
tion falls into ruin. That noble fabric, the pride of 
Britain, the envy of her neighbours, raiſed by the 


of ſo many millions, and cemented: by ſuch 2 . 


fuſion of hood ; that noble fabric, I ſay, which 
was able to refiſt the united efforts of ſo many races 
of giants, may be demoliſhed by a race of pigmĩes. 
The imegrity of purliament is a kind: of patiadium, 
a tutelaty goddeſs, h protects our ſtate. When 


ſhe is once removed, we may become che prey of 


any enemies. No Agamemnon, no Achilles will be 
wanted to take our city. Therſites himſelf will be 
ſufficient for ſuch a conqueſt. But I need not d well 
any longer on this ſubject. There is no man, who 


thinks at all, can fail to ſee the feveral fatal conſe- 


quences, Which will neceflarity flow from this one 
fource, whenever it ſhall be opened. If the reaſon 


of the thing does not ſtrike him enough, experience 


muſt. The ſingle reign” of Henry the eight will 
ſer ve to ſhew that no tyranny can be more ſevere 
* ext which is exerciſed by a concert with par- 


liament; 
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liament; that arbitrary will may be made thefole 
rule of government, even whilft the names and forms 
of a free conſtitution are preſerved; that for a prince, 
or his miniſter, to become our tyrant, there is ng 
need to aboliſh parliaments; there is no need mut 
he, who is maſter of one part of the legiſlatu 

ſhould endeavour to aboliſn the other two iT 


can uſe, upon every occaſion, the united ſtrength 
of: the whole; there is no need he ſhould be a ty- 


rant in the groſs, When he can be ſo in detail, nor 


in name, when he can be ſo in effect; that for par- 
Haments to eſtabliſh tyranny, there: is: no need there- 
fore to repeal Magna Charta, or any other of the 
great ſupports of our liberty. It is enough, if they 
put themſelves corruptly, and ſervilely under the in- 
fluence of ſuch a prince, or ſuch a miniſter;: On the 
whole, I conelude that, in the poſſible caſe here ſup- 


roy the conſtitution, under pretence of preſerving 
the government, by corrupting our parliaments. I 


am the better founded in concluding that this may 


happen in ſome future age, by what we may ob- 
ſerve in our owns: There is ſurely. but too much 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that the euemies of our. conſtitu» 
tion may attempt hereafter to govern hy corruption, 
when we hear aod ſee the friends and advocates of: 
our preſent moſt incorrupt miniſter. harrangne and 
ſeribble, in favour of corruption; when it is pleads 
ed for, and recommended as, a neceſſary expedient: 
of government, by ſome men of all ranks and or- 
ders; not only by profeſſed hirelings, who write: 
that they may eat; but by men, who have talked 
and written themſelves already out of their / native 

obſcurity 
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obſcurity and penury, by affecting zeal in the cauſe 


of liberty; not only by ſuch as theſe, but by men, 


whoſe birth, education and fortune aggravate their 
crime and their folly; by men, whom honour at 
leaſt ſhould reſtrain from favouring ſo diſhonourable 
2 cauſe; and by men, whoſe peculiar obligations to 
preach. up - morality - ſhould- reſtrain them, at leaſt, 
from being the preachers of an immorality; above 
all others, abominable in its nature, and nee” 
in its effects. Ta 

Tab am revs band to tell us, that 


the influence they plead for is neceſſary: to ſtrengths 


en the hands of all thoſe, who govern; that cor- 
ruption ſerves to oil the wheels of government, and 
to render the adminiſtration more ſmooth and eaſy; 
and that it can never be of dangerous conſequence, 

uuder the preſent father of our country. Abſurd 
and wicked triflers 1 according to them our excel - 


lent conſtitution {as one of your correſpondents. hath 


obſerved extremely well) ** is no better than a jum- 
„ ble of incompatible powers, which would ſepar- 


<< ate and fall to pieces of themſelves, unleſs re- 
« ſtrained and upheld by ſuch honourable methods | 
* as thoſe of bribery and corruption. They would 
prove, that the form of our government is*defeftive - 


to a degree of ridiculouſneſs. But the ridicule, 


as the iniquity, is their wu. A good government 


can want no power, under the preſent conſtitution. 
A bad one may, and it is fit it ſhould.” Popularity 
is the expedient of one; and will effectually ſupport 


it. Nothing but corruption can ſupport the other. 


If there was a real deficiency of power in the crown, 
it ought to be ſupplied, no doubt. The old whim- 
N MEIN | ſies 
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Ges of prerogative ſhould not be revived ; but Hatte 


tions ought to be taken off, or new powers to be gi- 
ven. The friends of liberty acknowledge, that a 


| balance, of the powers, divided among the three 


parts of the legiſlature, is eſſentia} to our conſtitu- 


oa, and neceſſary to ſupport it. The friends of li- 


berty therefore would concur, at leaſt to à certain 
point, with the friends of the miniſtry; for the 
former are friends to order, and enemies to licence. 
For decency's ſake therefore, let the debate be put 


on this iſſue, Let it be ſuch a debate as fretmen 
may avow, without bluſhing. To argue for this 
ſuppoſed deficiency of power in the crown, in fa- 
vour of a ſcheme of government, repugnant to all 


laws divine and human, is ſuch an inſtance of aban- 


doned, villainous proſtitution, as the moſt corrupt 


ages never faw, and as will place the preſent age, 
with infamous pre-eminence, at the head of them; 


unleſs the nation do irſelf juſtice, and fix the brand 


en thoſe, who ought alone to bear it. "Thus much 
for the iniquity of the practice pleaded for. As to 


the danger of it, let us agree, that a prince, of ſuch 


mapnanimiry and juſtice-as our preſent monarch, can 
never be tempted: by any ſordid motives to forget 
the recent obligation, which he and his family have 
to the Britiſh nation, by whom they were made 
kings; nor to aim at greater power and wealth than 
are conſiſtent with the ſafety'of the conſtitution they 
are entruſted to preſerve, and obliged to ſeeure. 


Allowing this to be our preſent caſe, (and coneern- 


ing our preſent caſe, there are not two opinions, I 


dare ſay, in the whole nation) yet [till the ſymptoms 


1 have mentioned ſhew that the poiſon, wich which 
| thele 
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theſe va friends af the government, and real 
enemies of the conſtitution, corrupt the morals. of 
mankind, hath made ſome progreſs; and if this pro- 


greſs be not immediately checked by proper anti- 


dont ane.the e neee 


<mpiricks, the diſcaſe will grow incurable. The laſt 
diſmal effect of i may. not, or, if you, pleaſe, cane 


not happen in this reign ; but it may, nay it muſt, 
happen in ſome other, unleſs we prevent it effeQg- 


ally and foon ;,apd what ſeaſon more proper to pre- 


vent it in, and to compleat the ſecurity of our. liber- 
ties, than the reign of a prince, for whom the na- 
tion hath done fo much, and from whom, by con- 
ſequence, the nation hath a right to expect ſo much? 


King William delivered us from Popery and ſlavery. 


There was wiſdom in his councils, and fortitude in 


his conduct. He ſteered through many difficulties. 


at home, and he fought our battles abroad ; and 


yet thoſe points of ſecurity, which had been neglect- 


ed, or not ſufficiently provided for, in the honey- 
moon. of his acceſſion, were continually preſſed upon 
him, during the whole courſe of his reign. The 
men, who preſſed them, were called Jacobites, To- 


ries, Republicans, and Intendiaries too, not from - 


the throne. indeed, but by the clamour of thoſe, 


who ſhewed great indifference at leaſt for the con- 


ſtitution, whilſt they affected great zeal for the go- 
vernment. They ſucceeded however in part, and 


we enjoy the benefit of their ſucceſs. If they did 
not ſucceed in the whole; if the ſettlement neceſſa- 


ry to ſecure our liberty, and therefore intended at 
the Revolution, be not yet compleat ; let us be per- 


ſusded, aud let us aft on that perſuaſion, that the | 
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Honour of compleating it was reſerved to crown the 
_ glories of the preſent reign. To finiſh the great 
work, which King William began, of ' eſtabliſhing 
the liberties of Britain on firm and durable founda- 
tions, muſt be imputed an bonour ſurely; and to 
whom can this honout belong more juſtly than to a 
prince, who emulates in fo remarkable a manner all 
the yu men virtues or 92 dr "ae 
1 we Sir, e. 
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Ir it was ee eee ee the leaſt 
knowledge of our conſtitution, to doubt in good 


earneſt whether the preſervation of public freedom 


depends on the preſervation of parliamentary free- 
dom, his doubts might be removed and his opinion 
decided, one would imagine, by this ſingle, obvi- 
ous, remark ; that all the deſigns of our princes a- 


galnſt liberty, ſince parliaments began to be eſtabliſh+ - 
ed on the model ſtill ſubſiſting, have been directed 
conſtantly to one of theſe two points; either to ob- 
tain ſuch parliaments as they could govern; or 


hazards of governing without parliaments. The 
means principally employed, to the firſt of theſe. 
purpoſes, have been undue influences on the elec- 
tions of members of the houſe commons, and on 
theſe members, when choſen. When ſuch influ- 
ence could be employed ſucceſsfully, they have an- 


ſwered all the ends of arbitrary will; and when they 


could not be ſo employed, arbitrary will hath been 


forced to ſubmit to the conſtitution. This hath 


been the caſe, not only ſince, but before that great 
change in the balance of property, which began in the 


reigns of Henry the ſeventh and Henry the eight, - 


and derne a great part of the weight 1 into the ſcale 
171 1 of 
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of the commons, which ps hun before | in the ſcale 
nnn Nen en, 
If. we look das e dos Mich! 1 4th en- 
wor, (an æra pretty near to that. when parliaments re-, 
ceived their preſent form) we ſhall find both theſe means 
employed by one of the worſt cf our kings, Richard 
the ſecond. That he might obtain his will, which 
was raſh, he directed mandates to his ſheriff (offi- 

ctrs of the crown, and appointed by the crown; 
ſuch they were then, and ſuch they ſtill are) to re- 
turn certain perſons nominated by himſelf; zud thus 
he acquired an undue inflaence over the electious. 
In the next place he obliged the perſons thus 
returned, ſometimes by threats and terror, and 
ſometimes by gifts, w bon ſent to thoſe things, ich 
were ptejudicial to the reaim; and thus he acquir- 
el an undue influence over the houſe of cotumons : 
ſo that upon the hole, the arbitrary will of a raſh, + 
headſtrong prince, and the ſuggeſtions of his wick 5 
ed miniſters, guided the proceedings of purſiament, 
and became the law of the land. I might purſue 
obſervations of tbe ſame” kind through ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeding reigns ; but to avoid lengthening theſe let- 

ters, which are grown perhaps too long already, let 
us deſcend at once to the reign of King Charles the 
ſecond; for in that we ſhall: find examples of all 
the means, which a court, that hath common ſenſe, 
and a prince, who will not ſet his crown on the caſt 
of a dye, can take to undermine the foundations of 
liberty, either by governing eee or fs go- 

verning without them. 2 | 

Now the firſt attempt, of this kind, which King 
Charles made againſt the conſtitution, was this: He 
improved 


© << 8 
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improved and due hs cite r. | the firſt parlia- 


ment he called; ſo as to render the two houſes-ob« 
ſequious. to bis wall, almoſt in eyery caſe; and ha- 
ving got the triennial bill repealed, he kept the ſame 
parliament in being for many years by prorogations: 


which crept: into cuſtom long before his .time, bur 


were, ſtill . a modern invention. with reſpect to the 
primitive inſtitution of parliaments, and wholly res 


pugnant to the ancient practice. Thus be eſtabliſh- 
ed a ſtanding. parliament; which. i is, in the nature 
of it, as dangerous as a ſtanding. army, and may be- 
come, in ſome. conjunctures, much more fatal to, lis 
berty. When the meaſures of bis adminiſtration 
grew. too bad, and the: tendency, of them too .appar- 
ant to be defended. and ſupported, even in that par» 
liameht, and even. by a party. ſpirit, he had recourſe 
to a ſecond attempt; that is, to corruption, and 
Clifford. fiſt liſted: a mercenary, band of friends, to 
he government, againſt the , conſtitution, . Let us 


| obſerve, on this. occaſon,. and as we paſs along, that 


a, national party (ſuch. a party as the court adopts, 
in contradiſtinction to ſuch a party as it creates) will. 
always retain ſome. national principles, ſome, regard 


to the conſtitution. They may be tranſported, or 


ſurprized, ducing the heat of conteſt, eſpecially, into 
meaſures of long and fatal conſequences. ++ They 
may be carried on for a certain time, and to a cer- 
tain point, by the luſts of vengeance and of power, 
in order to wreak one upon their adverſaries, and 
to ſecure. the other to themſelves. But a national 
party will never be the inſtruments of. compleating 
national ruin. They, will become the adverſaries of 
"i friends, and t the hoo of Geir adverſaries, to 


prevent. 
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prevetit it; and the miniſter, who perſiſts in ſo vill 
lainous à project, by what name ſoever he may 
affect to diſtinguiſn himſelf and his followers, will 


be found really at the head of a faction, not of a 
party. But the difference between one and the o- 


ther is ſo viſible, aud the boundaries where party 
eeaſes and faction commences, are fo ſtrongly n 
ed, that it is ſufficient to point at them. 25 

I return therefore and obſerve, that when the 
: ppirit of party failed King Charles, and the corrup- 
tion he employed proved ineffectual, be reſolvet] to 
govern for a time without parliaments, and to em- 
ploy that time, as ſoon as he had checked the ſpirit 


of one party, by infaming that of another, f in garb» 


ling corporations. He had found by experience, 
that it was impoſſible to corrupt the ſtream in any 


great degree, as long as the fountain continued 


pure. He applied himſelf therefore to ſpread the 


taint of the court in them, and to poiſon thoſe © 


Springs, from whence the health and vigour of the 
conſtitution flow. This was the third, the laſt, 
and by mnch the moſt dangerous expedient, catploy> 


ed by the friends of the government, in the reign 


of King Charles the ſecond, to undermine our li- 
berties. The effect of it he did not live to ſee; 
but we may "Og Eonjetture what it wand have 
been. 

The uſe I make of what hath been 100 faid is 


this: The deſign of the revolution being not only . 


to fave us from the immediate attempts on our reli- 
gion and liberty, made by King James, but to fave 
us from all other attempts, which had been made, 
or might be made, of the fame tendeney; to renew 
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and ſtrengthen our donſtitution : „ to eſtabliſn 
« the peace, honour; and happineſs of theſe nations 
« upon laſting foundations, and to procure a ſettle- 
% ment of the religion, and of the liberties and 
properties of the ſubjects, upon ſo ſure a foun · 

© dation, that there might be nd danger of the na- 
% tion!s ae into the like miſeries at any time 
*© hereafter; this being, 1 ſay, the avowed deſigu 
of e and the nation having engaged 
in it on a confidence that all this would be eſfectu· 
ally performed, the deſign of the revolution was 
not accompliſhed, the benefit of it was not ſecured 
to us, the juſt expectations of the nation could 
not be anſwered, ' unleſs the freedom of elections, 
and the frequency, integrity, and independency of 
parliaments were ſufficiently provided for. Theſe 
are the eſſentials. of Britiſh: liberty. Defects in o- 
ther parts of the conſtitution can never be fatal, if 
theſe are preſerved entire. But defects in cheſe will 


ſoon deſtroy the | conſtitution; though every other · 


part of it ſhould be ſo preſerved. However it hap- 
pened, the truth and notoriety of: the fact oblige us 
to ſay, that theſe important conditions, without 
which liberty can never be ſecure, were almoſt wholly 
neglected at the revolution. The claim of right 
declares, indeed, that elections ought to be free 5 
that freedom of ſpeech and debates ought not to 
be impeached or queſtioned out of parliament; 
and that parliaments eught to be held frequently. oy 
But ſuch declarations, however ſolemnly made, are 
gc} h they * 


wee dae "thag- a 
* See the Prince of Orange's ee 2 
by alone; 
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alone ; productive of no good, and thus bar pto- ; 


ductive of ill, that they ſerve to amuſe .mankindz-in 
concerns them the moſt nearly, neither to be:deceiv- 


ed, nor ſo much as amuſed. Theſe were rights, 


no doubt, to which the nation had an indiſputable 
claim. But then they ought to have been more 
than claimed, ſince they had been ſo often, and ſo 
lately invaded. That they were not more than 


claimed, that they were not effectually aſſerted and 
ſecured, at this time, gave very great and immediate 


diiſſatis faction; and they who were called Whigs in 


thoſe days, diſtingbiſned themſelves by the loudneſs 


of their complaints. Thus, for inſtance, they in : 
ſiſted that there could be no * real ſettlement; nay 
that it was a jeſt to talk of ſettlement, till the man- 
ner and time of calling parliaments, and their ſitting, 
when called, were fully determined; and this, in 


order to prevent the practice of keeping one and 


the ſame parliament ſo long on foot, till the majo- 


rity. was corrupied by offices, gifts, and penſions. 


They inſiſted that the aſſurances given at the revo- 
lation had led them to think, that /+ the ancient 
legal courſe of annually choſen | parliaments would 
have been immediately reſtored; and the particular 
circumſtances of King William, who had received 
the crown by gift of the people, and who had re- 
mne het Wren drum e umb ane (0p 


RK r N 512 2. 


- $46 ee Giese concconin ib State of the 
Nation, by Mr. Hambden, [publiſhed in 1692. 
a An Kr. or a ns &c. ines in 
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are preciſely N E of whe A royal 
family), were urged as particular EE od * bar 
tion to expet᷑t his compliance. 

The frequent fitting of e Was indeed 
provided for, indireQly and in conſequence, by the 
cxigencies of the war, which ſoon followed the re- 
rolution, | This war made annual ſupplies neceſſa· 
ry ; and, before it was over, the fame neceſſity of 
annual ſeſſions of parliament came to be eſtabliſhed, 
as it continues to this hour, by the great alteration 
made with relation to the public revenue. 1 he 
whole public revenue had been the King's formerly. 
Parliamentary aids were, in thoſe days, extraordi- 
| nary and ona als Abt eld that paſs 
at laſty that parliaments Were more”: frequently, or 
more rarely convened, juſt as urts had more fre- 
quent, or more rare occaſions for fuch ſupplies.” But 
King William began to be, and all our princes face 
him bave continued to be, only proprietors for Fe 
of that part of the public revenue, which 1s 
priate tb their civil liſt 5 although'they'#re-entruſts 
ed ſtil- with the management of the whole 7 and are 
even the ſtewards of the public creditors for char 
part, which is the private property of cheſe credi- 
tors. This is the preſent Nate, ſufficientiy known, 
but neceſſiry to be mentioned particularly on this 
occaſion”; and this muſt continue to be the ſtate, 
vnleſs ſome prince ſhould arſſe hereaſter, who being 
adviſed by a deſperate miniſter, abetted by a mercenary 
faction, ſupported by a ſtanding army, and inſtigat- 
ed, like Richard the ſecond, by the * raſhneſs of his 


Per immoueratam roluntue r. 
; own 
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own. temper, may lay rapacious hands on: all the 
funds chat have been created, and by applying ille- 


gally what he may raiſe legally, contert the whole 
to his 'own uſe, and ſo cftabliſh arbitrary power, by 


depriving, at one ſtroke; many of his ſubjects of. the 
property, and all of them of their liberty: Till 
this happens, (and heaven forbid. that it ſhoald; be 


ever attempted !) ſeſſions of parliament muſt be an- 
nually held, or the government itſclf be diſtreſſed. 
But neither is this ſuch a direct and full e 
the importance of the thing requires; nor 

the ſecurity of dur liberty conſiſt only in the fre 
quent ſeſſions of parliament; but it conſiſts. like- 


wiſe in frequent new parliaments. Nay, it! conſiſts, ; 
ſo much more in this than in the other, that be 


former may tend, without the latter, even more 
than the diſcontinuance of parliaments, to the loſs. 


of liberty, -- This was foreſeen by the wiſdom of 
our conſtitution, - According to that, although * 


became in time (by the courſe of events and inſenſi- 
ble alterations) no longer neceſſary to call; parliar; 


ments once, or even twice, in a year, which had 
been the more ancient practice, yet ſtill our kings. 


continued under an incapacity of proceeding long 
in government, with any tolerable eaſe and fafety 
to themſelves, without the concurrence and aſſiſtance 


of theſe aſſemblies. According to the ſame conſti- 


tution, as parliaments were to be held, ſo they were 
to be choſen frequently ; 'and the opinion, that the 
holding and continuance of | parliaments depended 
abſolutely, on the will of the prince, may be juſily 
ranked amongſt thoſe attempts that were made by 
ſome men to ſet the, law, whilſt others endeavoured 

| „* 
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to ſet abs wobel; on the ſide of arbitrary power. 
This is the plain intent and ſcheme of our conſti- 
tution, which provides, that the repreſentatives of 'the 
people ſhould have frequent opportunities to com- 
municate together about national grievances; to 
complain of them, and to obtain the redreſs ef 
them, in an orderly,” ſolemn, legal manner; and 
that the people ſnould have frequent opportunities 
of calling their repreſentatives to account, as it were, 
for the diſcharge of the truſt committed to them, 
and of approving or diſapproving their conduct, by 
deCting or not electing them ane w. T hus our con- 
ſtitution ſuppoſes, that princes may abuſe their 
power, and parliaments betray their truſt; nd pro- 
vides, as far as human wiſdom can provide; that 
neither one, nor the other, may be able to do ſo 
without a ſufficient controul. If the crown, in- 
deed, perſiſts in uſurping on the liberty of the peo- 
ple, or in any other kind of mal-adminiſtration ; 
and if the prince who wears it proves deaf, as our 
princes have ſometimes been, to the voice of his 
parliament and his people, there remains no remedy 
in the ſyſtem of the conſtitution: The conſtitution 
is broken by the obſtinacy of the prince, and the * 
4 People muſt appeal to heaven in this, as in all 
other caſes, Where they have no judge on earth.” 
Thus if a parliament ſhould perſiſt in abetting mal- 
adminiſtration, or any way give up "thoſe liberties 
which they were intruſted to maintain, no doubt 
can be made but that the people would be in the 
ſame ae fince thelt ARR have ho more 


— 


* leder Ey upox Gortrament, chap. $457 
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Auire the ſame right of, appealing to heaven, if our 
conſtitution had not provided a remedy againſt this 


evil, which could not be provided againſſ the other; 


but our conſtitution hath provided ſuch a remedy-is 
the frequeut ſucceſſion of ne parliaments, by which 
there is not time ſufficient given to form a majority 


ol the repreſentatives of the people into. a miniſte» 


rial cabal; or by which, if this ſhould. happen, fuch 
| a cabal mult be ſoon broken. Theſe. reflections 
and ſuch. others, as they naturally ſuggeſt, are ſuf · 


ficigat 49. convince any thinking man, firſt, that no- 
thing eduld make it ſafe, nor therefore reaſonable, 


ta repoſe in any ſet of men whatſoever, ſo great a 
truſt as the collective body delegates. to the repre: 
ſentative in this kingdom, except the ſnortneſs of the 


terw, for which this truſt is delegated). Secondly, - 


that every prolongatioo of this term is dherefore: is 


its degree, unſafe. for the people; that it N 


their ſecurity, and endangers. liberty, by the very 
powers given for its. preſervation, Thiydly, that 
| ſuch prolongations expoſe the nation, in the poſſibhle 
caſe af having a corrupt parliament, to laſe the 
great advantage which our conſtitution hath provid- 
ed, of curing the evil before it grows confirmed 
and deſperate, by the gentle method of chuſing a 
new repreſentative, and reduee the nation by coaſe- 
quence to have no other alternative, than that of 
ſubmitting; or reſiſting; though ſubmiſſion will be 


as grievous, and reſiſtance much more difficult, 
when the legiſlature betrays its truſt, than when the 


Theſe reflections, I 


King alone abuſes his power. 
aq | ſay, 


richt to betray them, than their kings bave to uſury | 
upon them; ; and, by conſcqueace, they would ae- 


0 
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ay, are ſufficient to -prove theſe propoſitions z; and 
| theſe, propoſitions ſet before us, in a very ſtrong 
Tight, the neceſlity of uſing our utmoſt efforts, that 
the true deſign of our coũſlitution may 'be- purſued _. | 
as cloſely as poſſible by the re eſtabliſhment of an 13 
nual, or at leaſt of triennial parliaments. But the 
importance of the matter, and the particular ſeaſon- 
ableneſs of the conjuncture, invite me to offer ne 
con ſideration more upon this head, Which, I think, I 
will not ſtrike the leis for being obvious and plain. 1 
It is this: Should; a king obtain, for many years at 
once, the ſupplies and powers which uſed to be 
granted annually to him; this would be deemed, I 
preſume, even in the preſent age, an unjuſtifiable | 
meaſure, and an intolerable grievance, for this Plain | 
reaſon ; becauſe it would alter our conſtitution in 
the fundamental article, that requires frequent aſſem · ; | 
blies of -the-whole-legiſlature, in order to aſſiſt and | 
controul too, the executive power hieb is Int. 
ed with one part of ii. Now I aſk, is hot the ar · 4 
ticle which requites frequent elections of the repre- | 
ſentatives hy the collective body of the people, in 
order to ſecure the latter againſt the ill conſequeners 
of the. poſlible weakneſs or corruption of the for- 
mer, "as fundamental an article, and as eſſential to 
the preſervation of our liberties, as the other? No 
man dares fay that it is not; at leaſt no man ho 
deſerves our attention. The people of Britain 
have as good a right, and a right as neceſſary to be £ 
aſſerted, to keep their repreſentatives true to the |. 
truſt repoſed in them, and to the preſervation of 
the conſtitution, by the controul of frequent elec- 
ticas, as they have to keep their; kings true to the 
Vo I. III. 2 truſt 
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"eaſt repoſed in them, and to the e 1M. 
' the codſtitution, by the controul of frequent ſittings 
of parliament.” How comes it then to paſs, that 
1 we may obſerve fo great a difference in the ſenti- 
-  Hierits of mankind, about theſe two caſes? Propoſe 
the firſt, there is no ſervile friend of government 
who will not affect all that horrour at the propofi- 
tion, which every friend of the conſtitution will 
really feel. Propoſe the Keeping up ſeptennial, nay 
_ + the making decennial parliaments, the ſame friends 
_ * of government will contend ſtrenuouſly for one, and 
by confequence for both; ſince there can be no 
reaſon alledged for the firſt, which is not ſtronger 
for the laſt, and would not. be ſtill ſtronger for a 
longer term, Theſe reaſons, drawn from two or 
three commen-place topics of pretended conveniency 
and expediency, or of ſuppoſed tranquillity at home, 
and ſtrength abroad, I need not mention. They 
have been mentioned by others, and ſufficiently re. 
futed. But that which may very juſtly appear 
marvellous, is this, that ſome men, I think not 
many, who are true friends of the conſtitution, have 
been ſtaggered in their opinions, and almoſt ſedu - 
ced by the falſe reaſonings of theſe friends of go- 
- vernment ; though nothing can be more eaſy than 
to ſhew, from reaſon and experience, that conve- 
niency, expediency, and domeſtic tranquillity may 
be, and in fact have been as well, nay better ſecur- 
ed, under triennial, nay annual parliaments, than 
under parliaments of a longer continuance; and as 
for ſtrength abroad, (that is, national credit and in- 
- fluence), it will depend on the opinion foreign na- 
tions have of our national diſpoſitions, and the una- 
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vimity of our-ſeatiments, // It muſt; be chiefly. de- 


— 


termined therefore by their knowledge of their 54 8 + 


ſenſe of the nation. Now thai can appeat no Way 


ſo much as in the natural ſtate of our conſtitution, ; 


by frequent elections; and when it does appear ſo, 
ir moſt bave another kind of effect, ihag dhe bare, 
reſolutions of a ſtale, miniſterial parliament; eſpe - 


cially if it happens, as it may happen in ſome tale 


time, that the ſenſe of the nation ſhould appear to 
be different from the ſenſe of ſuch a pafllament: 


and that the reſolutions: of ſuch a parliament ſhould... 


be avowedly dictated by men, odious and hated, 
. contemaned, both At Ps and. 


abroad. 44 tte b 


But in, the ſuppoſition thu ore lcunrenientics. 
may ariſe by frequent elections, {which is. only al- 
lowed for argument's ſake), are ſuch inconyeniencics, 
and the trifſing conſequences of them, to be {et in 


one barrier of our liberty? Every form of governs: 


wear hath eee peculiar to: - 


Thus abſolute monarchies-ſzem moſt formed for, 
laden and vigorous efforts: of power, er her in at 
tacking or in defending; whilſt, in free cor ſtituuons, 
the forms of government. muſt be neceſſarily more. 
complicated and ſiow ; ſo that, in theſe, the ſame. 
ſecrecy cannot be always kept, nor the ſame diſpatch 
always made, nor the ſame ſteadineſs of meaſures 
always purſued. Muſt all theſe forms, inſt tated. 
to preſerve the checks and controuls of the ſeveral 


parts of the conſtitution on one another, and nece(- - - 


fay by conſequence. to preſerve the liberty of the 
wbole, bs, abandoned therefore, and a free confi» 
| 9 tution 
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tution be deſtroyed, for the ſake of ſome little cou 
veniency,. or expediency the more; in the admnis/ 
ſttation of public affairs? No certainly: We muſt 
keep our free conſtitution, with the ſmall. defects 
belonging to it, or we muſt change it for an arbitrur, 
government, free perhaps from thoſe defects, but 
liable to more and to worſo. In ſhort, we muſts 
make our option; and farely:this option ia not hard 
to be made, between the real and permanent bleſſ · 
ings of liberty, diffuſed through a whole nation 
and the fantaſtie and accidental advantages which 
they, who govern-not'the body of the people, en- 
joy under abſolute monarchies-. I will not multi- 
ply inſtances, though they croud in upon me. D 
conſuls were alioſen annuallcat Nome, and the pto- 
conſular power in- the. government f provinces: was! 
limited to a year. Several inconveniences aroſe; no. 
| doubt, from the ſtrict obſervation-oÞ this · inſtitutions: 
| Some appear very plain in hiſtory; and we may af; 
£ ſure ourſelves that many arguments of 'conveniency;. 
. cf expedieney, of preſtrving the tranquillity of the! 
| 


city, and of giving ſtrength and weight to the arms: 
= and counſels of the commonwealth; were urged to: 
prevail os the poople ro-difpenſs wich theſe- inffitu«: 
| tions, in favour of Pompey and of Cæſar. What 
was the conſequence ? The pirates were extirpated, 
the price of corn was reduced Spain was held in! 
ſubjection, Gaul was conquered, the Germans were. 
IB, repulſed,” Rome triumphed; her government flou- 
riſhed ; but her conſtitution: was deſtroyed, her li- 
berty was loſt. The law of Habeas Corpus, that: 
noble badge of liberty, which every ſubject of Bri - 
x tain 8 and by which he * ſo: emi» 
5 nently, 
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rently, not from the ſlaves alone, but. even from 
the freemen of other countries; the law of Habeas 
Corpus, I ſay, may be attended perhaps. with ſome 
little inconveniencies, in time of ſedition and rebels 
lion. The ſlow methods of giving money, and the 
ſni& appropriations of it when given, may be at- 
tended with ſome inconveniency. likewiſe, in times 
of danger and in great exigencies of the ſtate, - But 
who will plead for the repeal of the Habeas 
act? or wbo wonld.not-preſs for the, revival. of it. 
if it ſtood ſuſpended: for an indefinite, or even a 
long term? Who will ſay, that the practice of giv» 
ing money without account, or paſſing notes of cre · 
dit, (by which. the purſe, of the people is taken out 
of the hands of thoſe. whom the people truſted, and 
put into the hands of thoſe whom they neither did, 
nor would have truſted), who will ſay, that ſuch a 
deviation from thoſe rules of - parliament, Which 
ought to be deemed ſacred and preſerved inviolate, 
way be he or. e not. bo eee 
poſſible means, if it was eſtabliſhed ? . on 
If all this de as clear as/1 imagine it is; if the 
objections. to frequent elections of do 


not ly; or, ſuppoſing them. to Iy, if the danger on | 


ene ſide outweighs vaſtly the ſuppoſed, inconivetiency 


on the other; nay, if laws and inſtitutions not more 
eſſential to the preſervation. of liberty,. than this an 
cient and fundamental rule of our conſtitution, be 
maintained ; and if, all men are. forced to agree, 


{even they who wiſh, them perhaps aboliſhed), that 
they ought to be maintained for the ſake of preſerv- 
ing liberty z let me aſk, again, how. comes it to-paſs 
as we obſerve 4 great a difference a 1-4 
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ſemiments and reaſoniogs of mankind; about fre- 
quent ſeſſions of parſiament, and frequent purlia- 
ments; about the caſe now before us, and u the 
others that have been mentioned? The only man 
ner, in which I ean account for ſuch am inconfift- _ 
-eticy, is this, The ſight of the mind differs very 
much from the ſight of the body, and its opera-- 
tions are frequently the reverte of the othen Ob- 
jects at a difiimce appear to the fbrmer im their trus 
magnitude, and diminiſn as they are brought near 
er; The event that created much aſtoniſhment/ 


| Indignatibn, or terrour im proſpect; creates leſs and 
leſs, as it approaches, and by the time it happens, 


men have famikartted themfelves with it. If che 
Romans had been told, in the days e of Avguſus; 
That an Em peror wolf ſucceed, in whoſe T&git 4 
horſe ſhould be made _ they would have been. 
extremely ſurprzed. I believe they were not ſo- 
much ſurprized when the thing happened; _ 
the horſe was conſul and Caligula emperor.” 

bad been foretold to thoſe putriots at the rg 
tion, who remembered long parliaments, who fill 
felt the ſmart of them, who ſtruggled hard for ans 
nual, and obtained with much difficulty, at the end 
of five or fix years, trienoial' parliaments," that a 
time would come, when even the term of triennial 
parliaments would be deemed too ſhort, and a par- 
liament, choſen for three years, would chuſe itfelf 
for four more, and entail ſeptennial parliaments on 
the notion ; that this would happen, and the fruits 


of their honeſt labours be loft, in little more than 


twenty years; and that it would be brought abour 
whilſt the government” 2 on the foundations 


a they 
„ 
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they had- then ſa: newly; laid 3- if alk this bad hee 
foretold at the time I mention, it would have ape 
peared. improbable and» monſtrous, to the. friends, of 
the revolution. Vet it hath bappeneds. and, in leſs- 
than twenty years, it is: grown, or is growing, fan 
miliar to us. The uniform zeal and complaiſance 
of our parliaments:for the crown, leave little room 
to apprehend) any attempt to govern without them 2 
or to make them do in one ſeſſion the work of :fen 
ven; though this! would be extremely convenient, 


no doubt; a great caſe to future miniſters, and a 


great ſaving of expence and time to country gentle - 
men. But ſuppoſe, (for I deſire it maꝝ be remem - 


bered that. 1 reaſom byporheticallyJ;- a parliament 


ſnould think: fit to: give, ia the fir ſt ſeſſion, all the 
money, all the credit, and all- the powers neceſſary. 
for carrying on the government, during ſeven years; 
and then let thoſe; perſons, who will be ſhocked at 
this ſuppoſition, and yet declare themſelves for ſep- 
tennial parliaments, lay their hands on their hearts, 
and. conſider whether ſuch an alteration of , the; con: 

ſtitution might not grow familiar to them, and even 
gain their a ion. I thiok it would do ſo. 
1 am ſure it might, as reaſonably as the other. 
They would find the eaſe, in one caſe, of litilo at- 
tendance, as much as that of diſtant elections. in the 
other. The arguments of conveniency, expediency, 
public tranquility, and ſtrength to the- government, 
would be juſt as well applied ; and if the miniſters 


| ſhould, by miracle, make no very exorbitant ill uſe 


of ſuch a ſituation, I doubt whether he who ſhould 
plead for annual parliamens then, would be much 


| better heard by the fame perſons, than he who pleads 
| for 
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for frequent elections of ' parliaments, is now. But 
let not the lovers of liberty, the friends of our con- 
ſtitunion, reaſon in this manner. Let them remem- 
ber, that danger commences when the breach is 
made, not when the attack is begun; that he who 
neglects to ſtop the leak, as ſoon as it is diſcovered, 
In hopes to fave his ſhip by pumping, when the wa- 
ter guſhes in by violence, deſerves to be 'drowned ; 
and, to lay aſide figures of ſpeech, that our conſti - 
tution is not, like the ſcheines of ſome politicians, 
a jumble of disjointed, incoherent whimſies, but a 
noble and wiſe ſyſtem, the eſſential parts of which 
are ſo proportioned, and ſo intimately connected, 
that a change in one begets à change in the whole ; 
| that the frequent elections of -parliament are as much 
an eſſential part of this ſyſtem, as the frequent ſit- 
tings of par liament; that the work of the revolu- 
tion is imperfect therefore, and our future ſecurity 
precarious, unleſs our ancient conſtitution be reſtor- 
ed, in this eſſential part; and that the reſtoration 
of it, in this part, is one of thoſe methods, by 
which alone the pernicions defigns of ſuch men, as 
we have mentioned in a former letter, if any ſuck 
| ſhould be ever admitted into power, (enemies to 
the conſtitution, under the 'waſk of zeal oy the * 
enen _ be rarer 2 
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WE ks ET Near!” ib the s 
of the Brin government ſüppoſes out kings* 
may abuſe their power, and our repreſentatives be- 
tray their truft; and provides againſt both” theſe 
contingencies, as well as human. wiſdom. can pro- 
vide, Here let us obſerve, that the fame conſiitu - 
tion is very far from ſuppoſing the people will ever 
betray themſelves ;. and yer this caſe is poſſible, no 
doubt. We do not read, I think, of more than 
one nation, who refuſed liberty when it was of- 


fered to them; but we read of many, and have | 


almoſt ſeen ſons; who loſt. it through their own. 

fault, by the plain and neceſſary. conſtquences of 
their own conduQ, when they were in full poſſef- 
fion of it, and had the means of ſecuring it effec- 
wally in their power. A wiſe and brave people 
will neither be cozened nor bullied out of their li- 
berty ; but a wiſe and brave people may ceaſe to be 
ſuch ; they may degenerate; they may ſink into 
lloth and luxury ; they may reſign themſelyes to a 
rene conduct; or aber the enemies of the” 


L 


* The c vid. Strabo, lib. 12. Li- 
bertatem repudiaverunt, ut quam ſibi dicerent into | 
lerabilem.. tr t.,94 ane 
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conſlitutioh, under a notion of ſapporting the friends 
of, the government: they want the ſenſe. to» dif- 
cern their danger in time; or the courage to reſiſt, 
when it ſtares them in the face. The Targuins . : 
were expelled, and Rome reſumed ber liberty. 
Cæſar was mutdered; and all his race extinct; but 
Rome remained in bondage. From whence this 
difference? * Machiavel ſhall account for it. la 
the days of Tarquin the. people of Rome were not 
yet cotrupted. In the days of Cæſar, they were 
moſt corrupt. A free people may be ſometimes. 
betrayed; but no people will betray themſelves, 
5 facrifice their liberty, uoleſs they fall f into a ſtate 
of unirerſal corruption ; and when they are 

fallen into ſuch a tate, they will be 3 to loſe 
what they deſerve no longer to enjoy. To what 
purpoſe therefore ſhould our conſtitution have ſup- 
poſed a caſe, in which no remedy. can avail; a caſe. 
Which can never happen, 1ill the ſpirit which formed 
this conſtitution firſt, and hath preſerved it, ever 
ſince, ſhall be totally extipguiſhed; and fill. it be-. 
comes an ideal entity, like the Utopia, ace in 
the imagination, or memory, no Where elſe? As 
all government began, fo, all government muſt end, 
by the people; tyrangical governinents by their vir 
tue and courage, and even free governments by their 
vice and baſeneſs. Our couſtitution, indeed, makes 
it impoſſible to deſtroy liberty by any ſudden blaſt 
of popular fury, or by the treachery of a few; for 
though the many cannot eaſily hurt, they may eaſily 
fave themſelves. - But if the many will concur with 


* Diſcourſes, lib, i. c. 17. + 
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| the few ; if they will adviſedly and deliberately ſuf- 
fer their liberty to be taken away by! thoſe, to whom 
they delegate power to preſerve it; this no conſti - 
tution can prevent. God would not ſupport even 
his own theocracy againſt the concurrent deſire of 
the children of Iſrael, but gave them a king in his 
anger, How then ſhould our human conſtitution 
of government ſupport itſelf againſt ſo univerſal-a 
change, as we here ſuppole, in the temper and cha- 
racter of our people? It cannot be. We may give 
ourſelves a tyrant in our folly, if we pleaſe. But 
this can never happen, till the whole nation falls in- 
do a ſtate of political reprobationu-· Then, and not 
till then, political damnation will be our lot. 

Let us deſcend into a greater detail, in order to 
develope theſe reflections fully, and to puſh the con · 
ſequences of them home to ourſelves, and to our 
preſent ſtate. They deſerve our utmoſt attention, 
and are fo far from being foreign to the ſubject of 
theſe eſſays upon parties, that they will terminate in 
the very point at which we began, and wind up the 
whole in one, important leſſon. 

To proceed then; I ſay, that if the. people of 
this iſland ſhould fuffer their liberties to be at any 
time raviſhed, or ſtolen from them, they would in- 
cur greater blame, and deſerve by conſequence leſs 
pity, than any enſlaved and oppreſſed. people ever 
did, By how much true liberty (chat is, liberty 
ſtated and aſcertained by law, in equal oppoſition to 
popular licence and arbitrary will) hath been more 
boldly aſſerted, more wiſely or more ſucceſsfully im- 
proved, and more firmly eſtabliſhed in this, than'in 
other countries ; by ſo much the more heavy would 
| | our 
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our juſt condemnation prove in choke that is hene 
ſuppoſed. The virtue of our anceſtors, to whom 
all theſe advantages are owing, would aggravate the 
{guilt and the infamy of their degenerate poſterity. 


There have been ages of gold and of ſilver, of-brafs © 
vand of iron, in our little world, as in the great world, 
though not in the ſame order. In which of theſe 


ages we are at preſent, let others determine. T bis, 
at leaſt, is certain, that in all theſe ages, Britain 
hath been the temple, as it were, of liberty. Whilſt 


her ſacred ſires have been extinguiſhed in ſo 


countries, here they have been religiouſly kept alive. 
Here ſhe hath her ſaints, her confeſſors, and a whole 
army of martyrs, and the gates of hell have not hi- 
therto prevailed againſt her; ſo that if a fatal re- 


-verſe is to happen; if ſervility and ſervitude are to 
"over-rnn the whole world, like injuſtice, and liber- 
ty is to retire from it, like Aſtræa; our portion of 


the abandoned globe will have, at leaſt, the mourn 
ful honour, whenever it happens, of aber her 
:laſt, her parting ſteps. ; 

The antient Britons are to us the e of 
our iſland. We diſcover little of them through the 
yglbom of cantiquity, and we ſee nothing beyond 
them. This however we know; they were free 


men. Cxſar, who viſited them in an hoſtile: man- 


ner, but did not conquer them, perhaps was 
beaten by them; Cælar, I fay, beſtows very liber - 
ally the title of kings upon their chieftains, and the 


- compilers of fabulous traditions deduce a ſeries of 


their monarchies from Samothes, à cotemporary of 
Nimrod. Bat Car affected to {well the aceount 


* Territa queſitis oſtendit terga Britannis. 4 
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of his expedition with pompous names; and theſe 
writers, like thoſe whom “ Strabo mentions, endea> 
voured to recommend themſelves by publiſhing ro · 
— —— inſtead of hiſto- 

Theſe ſoppoſed monarchs were the + heads 
of | little clans ; reguh, vel melioris not# nobiles ; and 
if our iſland knew any authority of the vingly ſort 
in thoſe days, it was that of occaſional and tempo. 
rary monarchs, elected in great exigencies,” I c 
muni confilio, ſiſfragiit multitudinis, like Cafſivellat- 
nus in Britain, or Vercingetorix in Gaul; for, in 
ſome caſes, examples taken from either of theſe peo 
ple will conclude for both. The kings who have 
ruled Britain, after the Romans abandoned the 
iſland; in the beginning of the 5th century, held 
their authority from the people, and governed un- 


der the controul of national aſſemblies, as we have 


great reaſon to believe, and none to doubt. In 
ſhort, as far as we can look back, a lawleſs power, 
a government by will, never prevailed in Britain. 
The Saxons bad kings, as well us the Britons, 
The manner in which they eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
and the long wars they waged for and againſt the 
Britons, led to and maintained monarchical rule as 
mongſt them. But theſe kings were in their firſt 


inſtitution, 0 doubt, ſrich as Tacitus deſcribes the 


German kings and princes to have been; f chiefs, 
obo petfuaded, Dk +> ty Sen 


Geog. Lib. fl. 
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were heard in the public aſſemblies of the nation, 


according as their age, their nobility, their military 


fame, or their eloquence gave them autbority. How 


many doughty monarchs, in later and more polite 
ages, would have ſlept in cottages, and have work 


ed in ſtalls, inſtead of inhabiting palaces, and being 
cuſhioned: up in thrones; if this rule of government 


had continued in force? But the Saxon kings grew. 
into power in time; and among them, as among 


other nations, birth, inſtead of merit, became, for 


the ſake of order and tranquillity, atitle to the t 


However, though theſe Foe might command, and 
were no longer under the neceſſity of governing by 
perſuaſion, they were ſtill under that of governing - 


to the ſatisfaction of the people, By what other ex- 


pedient could they govern men, who were wiſe e- 
nough to preſerve and exerciſe the right of electing 
their civil magiſtrates, and military officers, and the 
ſyſtem of whoſe government was upheld and car ĩed 
on by a gradation of popular aſſemblies, from. the 
inferiour courts to the high court of parliament ;' for 
ſuch, or very near ſuch, was the Wittena-gemote in 
nature and effect, whenever 0 word PO 
came into uſe ? 

The firſt prince of the Norman race was an ab- 
ſolute conqueror, in the opinion of ſome men; and 


I can readily agree, that he aſſumed, in ſome caſes, 


the power of a tyrant. But ſuppoſing all this to be 
true in the utmoſt extent, that the friends of abſo- 
late monarchy can deſire it ſhould be thought fo ; 
this, and this alone, will reſult from it ; unlimited, 
or abſo'ute monarchy, could never be eſtabliſhed in 
Britain ; no, not even by conqueſt. The rights of 
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the people were ſoon re · aſſerted; the laws of the 
confeſſor were reſtored ; and the third prince of this 
race, Henry the firſt, covenanted in a ſolemn ſpeech 
to his people for their aſſiſtance againſt his brother 
Robert and the Normans, by promiſing that ſacred 
charter, which was in other reigns-ſo often and ſo 
ſolemnly confirmed by engaging to maintain his ſub- 
jects in * their ancient liberties, to follow their ad- 
vice, and to rule them in peace. with-prudence and 
mildneſs. 

1 need not deſcend into more particulars to ſhew 
the perpetuity of free government in Britain. Few 
men, even in this age, are ſo ſhamefully unacquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of their country, as to be igno- 
rant of the principal events and ſignal revolutions, 
which have happened ſince the Norman æra. One 
continual deſign againſt liberty hath been carried on 
by various methods, almoſt in every reign, In ma- 
nay, the ſtruggles have been violent and bloody. 
But liberty ſtill hath triumphed over force, over 
treachery, over corruption, and even under oppreſ- 
ſion. The altars of tyranny have been demoliſhed 
as ſoon as raiſed ;' nay, even whilſt they were rai- 
ſing ; and the prieſts of that idol have been hewed 
to pieces; ſo that I will affirm, without the leaſt 
apprehenſion of being diſproved, that our conſtitu- 
tion is brought nearer than any other conſtitution. 
ever was to the moſt perfect idea of a free ſyſtem 
of government. One obſervation only I will make, 

* In antiquis veſtris libertatibus. Veſtris inelinan 
do confiliis Conſultius et mitius, more * | 
principis, Ms Mar. Pas. | 
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before I leave this head, and it is this. The titles 

of thoſe kings, which were precarious, from circum- 
ſtances of times, and notions that prevailed, not - 

withſtanding the general acquieſcence of the nation | 

to them, afforded ſo many. opportunities to our an- 
ceſtors of better ſecuring, or improving liberty. 
They were not ſuch bubbles as to alter, without 
mending the government; much leis to make revo 
lutions, and ſuffer by them. They were not ſucbh 
bubbles as to raiſe princes to the throne, who hack 
no pretence to ſit in it but their choice, purely to 
have the honour of bettering the condition of thoſe: 
princes, without bettering their own in proportion. 


If what I have been ſaying appears à little too di- 


greſſire from the main ſoope of this eſſay, I ſhalt. 
hope for indulgence from this conſideration, that the 
natural effect of ſuch refleRions, as 1 have made and 
ſuggeſted, muſt be to raiſe in our minds the honeſt 
ambition of emulating the virtue and courage of our 
forefathers, in the cauſe of liberty; and to inſpire a 
reaſonable fear, heightened by ſhame, of loſing what 
they preſerved and delivered down to us,” through 
ſo many mixtures of different people, of Britons with 
Saxons, of both with Danes, of all three with Nor- 
mans, through ſo many difficulties, ſo many dan- 
gers, ſo many revolutions, i in ths courſe of lo many 
centuries. 
There is another 100 to be given, why the 
BA of this iſland would be more inexcuſcable 
than any other, if they loſt their liberty; and the 
openiag and enforcing of this reaſon my bring us 
wy into our ſubjet. _ 
NIGER Juſt now, that onr liberty might be 
raviſhed, 
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raviſhed, or ſtolen from us, but I think that ex- 

Wo pr muſt be retracted, ſince it will appear, up- 7 
on due conſideration, that our liberty cannot be ta- 

x n 

govern; it cannot be taken away, unleſs the people 

are themſelves accomplices; and they who are ac- 

complices, cannot be faid to ſuffer by one, or the 

5 other. Some nations have received the yoke of ſer- 

. vitude with little or no ſtruggle; but if ever it is 

N impoſed upon. us, we muſt not only hold out our 

. 


necks to receive it; we muſt help to put it on. 
Now, to be-paſſive in ſuch a caſe is ſhameful ; but 
to be ative is ſupreme and unexampled infamy. In 
order to become ſlaves, we of this nation muſt be 
beforchand, what other people have been rendered 
by a long courſe of ſervitude z we muſt become the 
moſt corrupt, moſt profligate, the moſt ſenſeleſs, the 
moſt ſervile nation of wretches, that ever diſgraced hu · 
manity ; for a force ſufficient to raviſn liberty from 
vs, ſuch as a great ſtanding army is in time of peace, 
cannot be continued, unleſs we continue it; nor can 
the means, neceſſary to ſteal liberty from us, be 
long enough employed with effect, unleſs we give a 
ſanction to their iniquity, . and call good evil, and 
evil good. 

It may be faid, that. even the friends of liberty 
have ſometimes different notions about it, and a- 
bout the means of maintaining, or promoting it; 
and therefore, that even the Britiſh nation may od. - 
ſibly, ſome time or other, approve and concur in 
meaſures . deſtructive of their liberty, without any 
intention to give it up, and much more without 
changing from the character, which they have. hi- 
R 3 therto 
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therts borne amongſt the ſotieties of mankind; to 

that infamous character I have juſt now ſuppoſed. 
If this were true, it would only furniſh more rea- 

fons to be always on our guard, to be jealous f 
every extraordinary demand, and to reject conſlants - 

ly every propoſition, though ever fo ſpecious, that 
had a tendency to weaken the barriers of liberty, or 
to raiſe a ſtrength ſuperiour to theirs. But I con- 
feſs I do not think we can be led blindfold fo far 
as the brink of the precipice. 1 know that all words, 
which are ſigns of complex ideas, furniſh matter of 
' miſtake and cavil. We diſpute about juſtice, for 
inſtance, and fancy that we have different opinions 


about the ſame thing; whilſt, by ſome little diffe- 


rence in the compoſition of our ideas, it happens 
that we have only different opinions about different 
things. and ſhould be of the ſame opinion about the 
ſame thing. But this, I preſume, cannot happen 
in the caſe before vs. All diſpute about liberty in 
this country, and at this time, muſt be diſputes for 
and againſt the ſelf fame, fixed and invariable ſet of 
ideas, whatever the diſputants on one ſide of the 
queſtion may pretend, in order to conceal what it 
zs not yet very ſafe to avow. + No diſputes can poſ- 
fibly ariſe from different conceptions of any thing ſo 
clearly ſtated, and fo preciſely determined, as the 
fundamental principles are, on u which our r H= 
ber ty reſts, | 
If liberty be that delicious and tdi ben 
on which the Britiſh nation hath fed for ſo many 
ages, and to which we owe our riches, onr ſtrength, 
and all the advantages we boaſt of; the Britiſh con- 
Aitation is the tree that bears this fruit, and will 
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continue to bear it, as long as we are careful to 
fence, it in, and trench it round, againſt the beaſts 
of the field, and the inſets of the earth, To ſpeak 
without @ figure, our conſtitution is a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment fuited to the genivs- of our nation, and: 
even to our ſituation. The enperience of many 
hundred years hath ſhewn, that by preſerving this 
conſtiturion inviolate, or by drawing it back to the 
principles on which it was originally founded, when - 
ever it ſhall} be made to ſwerve from them, we may 
ſecure to ourſelves, and to our lateſt poſterity, the 
poſſeſſion of that liberty, which we have long en- 
joyed. What would we more? What other liber= 
ty than this do we ſeek ? And if we ſeek: no other, 
is not this marked out in ſuch characters, as he that 


runs may read? As our conſtitu ton therefore ought 


to be, what it ſeldom is, the rule of government; 
ſo let us make the conformity, or repvgnancy of 
things to this conſtitution, the rule, by which we 
accept them as favourable, or reject them as dan 
gerous to liberty. They who talk of liberty in Bri- 
tain on any other principles than thoſe of the Britiſh. 
conſtitution, talk impertinently at beſt, and much 
charity is requiſite to believe no worſe of them. 

But they who diſtinguiſh between practicable and 
impracticable liberty, in order to infiouate-what they 
mean, (or they mean nothing) that the ſiberty eſta- 
bliſhed by the true ſcheme of our conſtituuon is o 
the impractieable kiad; and they, who endeavour, 
both in ſpeculation atid prabtice, to elude and per- 
vert the forms, and. to ridicule and explode the fpi- 
rit of this conſtitution ; theſe men are enemies open, 


and avowed enemies d ., a IO 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh: liberty, which cannot be ſupported on ay . 
other bottom. Some men there are, the peſts of 
ſociety I think them, who pretend a great regard to 
religion in general, but who take every opportunity 
of declaiming publickly againſt that ſyſtem. of re- 
ligion, or at [leaſt againſt that church eſtabliſh- 
ment, which is received in Britain. Juſt ſo the 
men, of whom I have been ſpeaking, affect a great 
regard to liberty in general, but they diſlike ſo much 
the ſyſtem of liberty eſtabliſhed in Britain, that they 
are inceſſant in their endeavours to puzzle the plain · 
eſt thing in the world, and to refine and diſtinguiſh 
away the life and ſtrength of our conſtitution, in 


favour of the little, preſent momentary turns, which 


they are retained to ſerve. What now would be 
the conſequence, if all theſe endeavours ſhould ſuc- 
ceed? I am perſuaded that the great philoſophers, 
divines, lawyers. and politicians, who exert them, 
have not yet prepared and agreed upon the plans of 
a new religion, and of new conſtitutions in church 
and ſtate. We ſhould find ourſelves therefore with- 
out any form of religion, or civil government, The 
| firſt ſet of theſe miſſionaries would take off all the 
reſtraints of religion from the governed; and the 
latter ſet would remove, or render ineffectual, . all 
the limitations. and controuls, which liberty bath 
preſcribed to thoſe that govern, and disjoint the 
whole frame of our conſtitution. Entire diſſolu- 
tion of manners, confuſion, anarchy, or perhaps ab- 
ſolute monarchy, would follow; for it is poſſible, 
nay probable, that in ſuch a ſtate as this, and a- 
midſt ſuch a rout of lawleſs ſavages, men would 
chuſe this government, abfurd as it is, rather than 
hare no government at all. ; 
But 
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But here again it may be ſaid, that as liberty is 
2 word of uncertain ſignification, fo is conſtituiion 
that men have taught the moſt oppoſite doctrines, 
and pretended at leaſt to build them on the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution z that the rule therefore of 
determining our notions of libesty, by the princi- 
ples of our conſtitution, is no rule, and we are by 
conſequence juſt where we were before. But the 
anſwer is ready. It is true that there were former 
ly men, ho perſiſted long in the attempt to talk 
and write that chimera, called prerogative, into 
vogue; to contend that it was ſomerhing real; a 

right inherent in the crown ; founded in the cons. 


ſtitution of our government; and equally neceſſury 
to ſupport the juſt authority of the prince, and 10 
protect the ſubject. How we had like to have loft 
our liberty by the prevalence of ſuch doctrines, by: 
the conſequences drawn from them, and the prac» 
tices built upon them, hath been touched in the de- 
duction of the ſtate of parties. But "happily this 
kind of progreſſion from a free to a (laviſh conſti- 
tution of goverament was topped at the revolution ;. 
and the notions themſelves are fo exploded in the 
courſe of ſix and forty years,” that they are enter 
tained at this hour by no ſet of men, wh «2 num» 
bers, or importance; give them any pretence tobe 
reckoned among our national parties. tris as true, 
that there are now men, who purſue the very ſame 
delign by different methods. The former attack-- 


ed, theſe undermine our liberty. The former were 


the beaſts of the field, hinted at above; thele are 
the inſects of the earth; and like other inſets 
though ſprung from dirt, and the vileſt of the ani- 

| mal 
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mal kind, they can nibble and gnaw, and poiſon ; 
and if they are fuffered to multiply and work on, 
they can lay the moſt fruitful country waſte. Cor- 
ruption and dependency are their favourite topics. 
They plead for the firſt as a laudable expedient of 
government; and for the laſt, I mean corrupt, pri · 
vate dependency, as an eſſential part of our conſti 
tution. When they have perplexed, as much as 
they are able, our ideas of dependency and inde- 
pendency; they reaſon, if I may give their ſophiſrhs - 

ſo good a name, as if the independency of each part | 

of the legiſlature, of the king particularly, aroſe 
from the dependency of the other parts on that part. 
Now, this is both falſe and abſurd. It is falſe, be- 
. cauſe the conſtitutional independency of each part of 

the legiſlature ariſes from hence; that diſtin& rights, 
powers and privileges are aſſigned to it by the con- 
ſtitution. But then this independency of one part 
can be ſo little faid to ariſe from the dependency of 
another, that it conſiſts properly and truly in the 
free unbiaſſed, uninfluenced, and independent exer- 
ciſe of theſe rights, powers and privileges, by each 
part, in as ample an extent as the conſtitution al- 
lows; or, in other words, as far as that point, 
where ty. conſtitution ſtops this free exerciſe, and 
ſubmits the proceedings of one part, not to the pri- 
vate influence, but to the public controul of the o- 
ther parts. Before this point, the independency of 
each part is meant by the conſtitution to be abfo- 
late. From this point the conſtitutional dependency 
of each part on the others commeaces. To talk 
of natural independency belonging to the kingly of- 
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fice, 0.66 kanst ork; or an houſe of commons 
(the inſtitutions of art, not of nature) is impertinent. 
It is abſurd, becauſe it abſolutely. deſtroys the very 
thing it is advanced to eſtabliſh ; for if A's indepen- 


| denen ariſes from! the-dependency.of N and B's in · 


dependency from the dependency of A, then are A 
and B both dependent, and there is no ſuch thing 
as conſtitutional independency at all. The crown 
is the ſource of honours, and hath the diſpoſal of 
public employments. This no man diſputes; nor 

would any man, I believe, go about to alter. But 
will it follow that the * conſtitutional independeney 
of the king would be loſt, becauſe the houſe of 
commons give the ſupplies, if he had not the power 


of giving part of this mony, in places and penſions, 


back again to the members of that houſe ? It would 
be eaſy for me to turn this whole profound reaſon- 
ing into many, even ridiculous lights ; but the ſub- 
ject creates other ſentiments than thoſe of mirth, 
though the logic employed about it deſerves a ludi- 
crous, not a ſerious treatment. I aſk pardon for 
having ſaid ſo much upon ſo {light an occaſion, and 
I proceed. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe endeavours to puzzle 
our conſtitution formerly, in favour of that prero- 
gative, by the weight of which it muſt have been 
cruſhed, and actually at this time in favour of that 
corruption and corrupt dependency, by which it 
would be ſoon demoliſhed ; the main principles of 
the Britiſh conſtitution are ſimple, and obwious, and 
fixed, as well as any truths can be fixed, in the 


* Vide London Jour, Sept. 28. 1734. 
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unerring rule, by which to judge of the ſtate of our 
liberty. The improvement or decay of one, de · 
notes the improvement or decay of the other; and 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of one, the fafety or dan- 
ger of the other. We cannot loſe our liberty, un- 
leſs we Joſe our conftitution, nor loſe our conſtitu · 
tion, unleſa we are accomplices to the violations of 
it; for this conſtitution is better fitted than any; 
ancient or modern, ever was, not only to preſerve 
liberty, bat to provide for its oww duration, and 


to become immortal, if any thing human could be 
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LETTER XIII. 


1 


SIR, 


Mocn hank 1 Ga 3 in the cms 
of theſe letters, concerning the beauty and 
execllency of the Brivſh conſlitotion. I ſhall make, 
however, no excuſe, for returning to the ſame ſub- 
ject upon an occaſſm, which introduces it ſo na- 
turally, and indeed ſo neceſſarily, Nothing can be 
more oppoſite to the profeſſed deſign of theſe writ- 
ings; nothing of more real, and preſent uſe. Let 
me ſpeak piainly. We have, been all of vs, thoſe of 
every ſide, and of every denomination, accuſtomed- 
too long to value ourſclves fooliſhly or knayiſhly, on 
our zeal for this, or that party, or for this, or that 
government; and to make a merit of ſtraining the 
conſtitution diſſcrent ways, in order to ſerve the dif- 
ferent purpoſes of each. It is high. time we mould 
all learn, if that be ſtill poſſible, to va ue ourſelves 
in the firſt place on our zeal for the conſtitution ; ; 
to make all governments, and much more all parties, 
bow to that, and to ſuffer that to bow to- none. 
But how ſhall this conſtitution be known, unleſs we 
make it the ſubject of careful enquiry, and of fre- 
quent and ſober reflection? Or unknown, how 
ſhall it become, what it ought to be, the object of 
our admiration, our love and our zeal? Many of 
VoL. III. WE} thoſe 
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thoſe, who reap the greateſt advantages from it, paſs 
it by unregarded, with equal folly and ingratitude. 
Many take a tranſient, inattentive view of it. Many 
again conſider it in part only, or behold it in a nar- 
row pedaatic light. laſtead of this, we ſtwuld 
view it often. We ſhould pierce through the form 
to the ſoul of it. We ſhould contemplate the noble 
object in all its parts, and in the whole; and ren- 
der it as familiar to our intellectual * as ws 

moſt common ſenſible objects are to our c 

ſight. Quam * illa ardentes amores poſes 55 

| ft videretur? Well may it be allowed me to apply 
to ſo glorious an effort of human wiſdom what Tul- 
ly fays after Plato, in the Pbædrus, if 1 miſtake . "IL 
of wiſdom herſelf, | 
All public regiment, fays Mr. Hooker, hath 
„ ariſca from deliberate advice, conſultation” and 
* compoſition between men.” The propoſition: . 

is undoubtedly and "univerſally true. It is as true 
in the kingdom of Moroco, as it is in the king- 
dom of Britain; and the undeniable conſequences, 
which flow from it, are obvious. We are not to 
wonder, however, if men do not look up to this 
original of government, nor trace theſe conſequences 
from it, in moſt countries. In the inſtitution of 
governments, too great powers have been uſually 
given, and too great confidence repoſed, either at 
firſt, ox in proceſs of time. Theſe powers have 
ſubſiſted, have been confirmed by more time, and 
increaſed by the very nature of power, which is the 
propefeſt inſtrument of its own propagation. ' Bat 
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ſed, or ſufficiently implied, or frequently recurred 
to be the forms of the government, hath been for- 
got, or bath. grown fo obſolete, that they, whoſe 
intereſt required that no ſuch thing ſhould be be», 


lieved, have thought themſelves at liberty boldly to 


deny it; and not only ſo, but 1 . ſome o- 
ther original of government. nge ſyſtems of 
policy, and ſtranger of hou . been deviſed 
to ſupport and ſanctify theſe uſurpations, Educa 
tion hath been ſet on the ſame ſide; and ſauey au- 


thority hath prevailed agaioſt the cleareſt light of na · 


ture, and the plaineſt dictates of common ſenſe, 
No man, who hath read and looked abroad into the 


world, and made a reaſonable uſe of either, will, 


think this too ſtrange to be. true ; ſince there is no 


demonſtrated truth (ſuch truths 1 mean as are here 
ſpoken of) which may not be rendered, at leaſt, - 
very problematical by long, uniform, poſitive con- 
tradiction; nor any demoſtrated lye, which. way. | 
not be rendered probable to many, and certain to 
ſome, by long, uniform, poſitive affirmation ; ac- 


cording to a juſt obſervation made by father Paul 


ſomewhere or other, on occaſion, of Conſtantine” Ts 


ſuppoſed grant, and other cheats of the court of 


Rome. But we of this country have been more 
happy. Our original contract bath. been recurred 


too often, and as many cavils as have been made, 
as many jeſts as have been, broke about this expref- 
ſion, we might ſafely defy the aſſertors of ablolute 


monarchy and arbitrary will, if there were any worth- 


our regard, to produce any one point of time, ſince 
which we know any thing of our conſtitution, 
S 2 Wherein 
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the original compoſition, for: want of being expreſ- 
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it, as whether our conſtitution was eſtabli 


of ſach officers, as are preſcribed by the laws and 


power, is veſted by our conſſitution in three eſtates, 


wherein the whole ſcheme of | it would not have been 


one mbnſtrous abſurdity, untcſs an original contract 
had been ſuppoſec They muſt have been'blinde# 


therefore by ignorance, or paſſion, or prejudice, 


who did not always ſee, that there is ſuch a thing 


neceffarily, and in the very natore of our conſtitu - 
tion ; and that they might as well doubt, whether 
the foundations of an ancient folid building were 
ſuited and proportioned to the elevation and form of 


by 
compoſition and contract. Sure I am, that they 
muſt be worſe than blind if any ſuch there are, 
who do not confeſs at this time, and under the pre- 
ſent ſettlement, that our conſtitution is, in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe, a bargain, a conditional contract between 
the prince and the people, as it always hath been, 


and ſtill is, between the repreſentative: me cover” 
tive bodies of the nation 


That this bargain may not be ie 10 th 
part of the prinee, with the people, (though the er. 
ecvtive power be truſted to the prince, to be exer- 
ciſed according to ſuch rules, aud by the miniſtry 


cuſtoms of this kingdom) the legillative, or ſupreme | 


whereof the king is one, Whilſt the members of 
the other two preſerve their private independeancy, 
and thoſe eſtates are conſequently under no depen- 
den:y, except that which is in the ſcheme of our 
conſtitution ; this controvl on the firſt will always 
be ſufficieat ; and a bad king, let him be as bold as 


he may pleaſe to be thought, muſt ſtand i in awe * 
an. heneſt parliament. 


That 


* 
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„That this bargain may not be broken, on che 
rt of the repreſentative body, with the collective 

21 of the nation, it is not only a principal, de- 

clared right of the people of Britain, that the elec 

tion of members to fit in parliament. ſhall be free ; 
but it hath been a principal part of the care and at- 
tention of parliaments, for more than three hundred 
years, to watch over this freedom, and to ſecure i it, 

by removing all influence of the crown, and all o- 

ther corrupt influence, from theſe elections. This 

care and this attention have gone ſtill farther, A 

_ have provided, as far as they have been ſuffered to. 

provide hitherto. by the conſtitutional dependency 

one houſe on the other, and of both. on the crown, 
that all ſuch influence ſhould be removed from the 
members, after they are choſen. Even here the 
providence. of _ qur. conſtitution hath not ſtopped 
Leſt all other proviſions ſhould, be ineffectual to 
keep the members of the houſe of commons out of 
this unconſtitutional dependency, which ſome men 
preſume with-a ſilly dogmatical air of triumph, to 
ſuppoſe neceſſary to ſupport the conſlitutional inde- 
pendency of the crown; the wiſdom of our conſti- 
tution hath thought. lit, that the repreſentatives of 
the people ſhould not have time to forget that they 
are ſuch ; 3, that, they are empowered to act for the 
people, not agaiaſt them, In a word, our conſti- 

_ tation, means, that the members of this body ſhould 

be kept, as it were, to their good behaviour, by 

the frequear returns « of new elections. It does all 
that a conſtitution, « can .do, all that cap be done by 
legal proviſions, to ſecure, the iotereſts of. the peo 

Pi by maintaining t the integrity, of their truſtees ; 

5 83 
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and ft all this ſhould fail, it gives frequent of por 
tuolties to the people to ſecure their intereſts them - 
| ſelves, by mending their choice of their truſtees ; 
ſo that, as a bad king muſt ſtand in awe of an ho- 
neſt parliament, à corrupt houſe of commons muſt 

ſtand in awe of an honeſt people. 
Between theſe two eſtates, ' or branches of the 
legiſlative power, there ftands a third, the houſe of 
peers; which may ſeem in theory, perhaps, too- 
much under the influence of the crown, to be a 
proper controul upon it; becauſe the ſole right of 
creating peers reſides in the crown ; Whereas the 
crown hath no right to intermeddle in the electing of 
commoners. This would be the caſe, and an in- 
folerable one indeed, if the crown ſhould exerciſe 
this right often, as it hath been exerciſed ſometimes. 
with univerſal and moſt juſt diſapprobation. It is 
poſſible too, that this way come to. be the caſe 
in ſome future age, by the method of electing peers 
to fit i in parliament for one part of the ſame king- 
dom, by the frequent tranflations of biſhops, and 
by other means, if the wiſdom and virtue of the 
preſent age, and the favourable opportunity of the 
preſent auſpicious and indulgent reign, do not pre- 
vent it, But, in all other reſpects, the perſons 
who are once created peers, and their poſterity; ac- 
cording to the ſcheme of the conſtitution, having a 
right to ſit and debate, and vote in the houſe of - 
peers, which cannot be taken from them, except by 
forfeiture ; all influence of the kind 1 have men- 
tioned ſeems to be again removed, and their ſhare 
in the government depending neither on the King, 
nor the people, they conſtitote # middle order, and 
are 
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are "projly mediators between the "Ot in 


the eye of our conſtitution, 
it is by this mixture of wonarchical, ariſtocra- 
tical, and democratical power, blended together in 
one ſyſtem, and by theſe three eſtates balancing one 
another, that our free conſtitution of government 
hath been preferved. ſo long inviolate; or hath been 
brought back, after having ſuffered violations, to its 
original principles, and been renewed and im proved 
too, by frequent and falntary revolutions. It is by 
this that weak and wicked princes have been op- 
poſed, reſtrained; reformed, puniſbed by parlia- 
ments ; that the real, and perhaps the doubtful, 
exordiuances of parliaments, have been reduced by 
the crown; and that the heat of one houſe hath 
been moderated, or the ſpirlt raiſed; by the pro- 
ceedings of the other. Parliaments have had a good 
effect on the people, by keeping them quiet, and 
the people on parliaments, by keeping them within 
bounds, which they were tempted to tranſgreſs. A 
juſt confidence in the ſafe, regular, parliamentary 
methods of redreſſing grievances, hath often made 
the freeſt, and not the moſt patient people on 
earth, bear the greateſt grievances, whilſt people 
held under ſtronger reſtraints, and more uſed to 
oppreſſion, who had not the ſame confidence, not 
the ſame expeQation, have borne even leſs. The 
cries of the people, and the tetrour of approacting | 
elections, have defeũted the moſt dangerous. pro- 
jets for beggaring and enflaving the nation; and 
the majority without doors hath obliged the majo- 
rity within doors to trückle to the minority. In a 
word, two "things may be faid with truth of our 
conſti · 
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conſlitatidy, which. 1 think neither can, nor ever. 
could be ſaid of any other, It ſecures ſociety 25 
the miſeries. which are inſeparable from ſimple forms 
of government ; and is liable as little as poſſible to, 
the inconyeniencies that ariſe in mixed forms. It 
cannot become uneaſy to the prince or people; un- 
leſs the former be egregiouſly weak or wicked, nor 
be deſtroyed, unleſs the latter be exceſſively and 
univerſally corrupt. But theſe LPR aſſertions re 
quire to be a little better explained. 
By ſimple forms of government, I mean fa h as 
lodge the whole ſupreme power, abſolutely and 5 
without controul, either in a ſingle perſon, or in the 
principle perſons of the community, or in the whole 
body of the people. Such governments are go- 
vernments of arbitrary will, and therefore of all 
imaginable abſurdities the moſt abſurd, They ſtand 
in direct oppoſition to the ſole motive of ſubmiſſion 
to any government whatſoever ;, for if men quit the 
ſtate, and renounee the rights of nature, (one of 
| which is, to be ſure, that of being governed by their 
own will), they do this that they may not remain 
expoſed to the arbitrary will of other men, the 
weakeſt to that of the ſtro ageſt, the few to that of 
the many. Now, in e to any ſingle form 
of government whatever, th ey eſtabliſh what they 
mean to avoid, and for fear oe being expoſed to ar- 
bitrary will ſometimes, they chuſe to be governed 8 
by it always. Theſe governments do not only de- 
generate into tyranny, ; they are tyranny, in their 
very inſtitution; ; and they who ſubmit to them are 
flaves, not ſubjects, however the ſupreme power 
may be exerciſed ; for any and Hoe do not 
ſo 
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received, as in the power of giving them at plea» 
ſure, and the neceſſity of receiving them, whenever 
aud for whatever they are inflicted. Abſolute de- 
mocracy may appear to ſome, in abſiracted ſpecula · 
tion, a leſs deviation from nature than monarchy, 
and more agreeable to reaſon; becauſe here it is 
the will of the whole community that governs the 
whole community; and becauſe reaſon does certain - 
ly inſtruct every man, even from æ conſciouſneſs of 
his own. frailty, the iripatentia animi of the Latin 
writers, to truſt as little power as poſſible to any. - 
it be unſafe for à people to truſt too much to a 
prince, it is unſafe for them likewiſe to keep too 
much power to themſelves. Abſolute monarchy is 
tyranny 3 but abſolute democracy is tyranny and 
anarchy both. If ariſtocracy be placed between 
theſe two extremes, it is placed on a ſlippery ridge, 
and muſt fall into one or the other, according to 
the natural courſe. of human affairs; if the few 
who govern are united into tyranay, perhaps more 
ſevere than any other; if they are diſunited into 
factions aud diſorders, ow. as thoſe of the mold. 
tumultuous democracy. 5 
From ſuch obſernatiens, dim of the. foe: 
kind and tendency, it hath been concluded very 
reaſon bly, that the beſt form of government. muſt 
be one compounded of theſe, three, and in which 
they are all ſo tempered, that each may produce 
the good eff. cts, and be reſtrained by the counter - 
workings of the other two, from producing the bad 
effects that are natural to it. Thus much is evi- 
NOM dent. 
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dent. But then how to fix that juſt ee f 
each, how to hit that happy temperament of them 
all in one ſyſtem, is a difficulty that hath, perplexed: 
the wiſeſt politiciaus, and the moſt famous legiſla- 
tors. Let me quote one of the greateſt writers 
of antiquity. Tacitus acknowledges, in the fouttb 
book of his annals, What is here advanced; but he 
thinks ſuch a conſtitution of government rather a 
ſubject of fine ſpeculation, than of practice. He 
thinks it much more likely that ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould. 
continue to be admired and practiſed in idea than 
eſtabliſhed in fact; and if it happens ever to be e- 
ſtabliſhed, he does not imagine it can be ſupported 
long. Not only the real difficulties, -which/ his ſa - 
gacity preſented to his mind, but his reflections on 
the conſtitution and fate of the Roman common 
wealth, might lead Tacitus into this deſpondency. 
But what the refinemenrs'of Roman policy could 
not do, hath been done in this iſland, upon founda - 
tions laid by the” eras N 150 our ee 
anceſtors. 2 4 3. 1610560 00 
It would: be a e 155 ae amuſe- 
ment, to reduce the conſtitutions of the Roman 
government, and of thoſe which were formed on 
the ruins of that empire, particularly of our own, 
to their firſt principles; to obſerve in which they 
agree, and in which they differ, and the uniform or 
various tendencies of: each; to mark we latent, as 


* Cunctas nationes et 50 populus, aut primores, ; 
aut ſinguli regunt. Delecta ex bis et conſtituta rei - 
publicæ forma, laudare facilius quam erenire, vel, i 
evenit, haud diuturna eſſe poteſt. | | 7: 


well 
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well a8 apparent cauſes. of their riſe and fall; how 
well or How ill they were contrived for triumphs a+ 
broad, or peace at home; for vain grandeur, or 
real proſperity; for reſiſting corruption, or being 
ruined by it. Such an analyſis and inquiry would 
be, I imagine, not only amuſing but uſeful. At 
leaſt it would be more ſo than any rhapſody of ge- 
neral reflections, huddled together with little order, 
or deſign ; for theſe leave no ſyſtematical impreſs 


| ſions on the mind; nothiog but a confuſion of 


ideas, often bright and glittering, ſeldom inſtructive. 
But a work of this kind would be too voluminous 
and too aſpiring for theſe little eſſays, and the hum- 
ble author of them. He will therefore keep to bis 

point, and content himſelf to make ſome of thoſe 
"bleryatious alone, which ſeem proper to illuſtrate. 
and prove what he hath advanced; that the Britiſh 
conſtuation is a plain and ſufficient. rule of judge · 
ment and conduct to us, in every thing that regards 
our liberty; for preſerving. of which, as well as tor 
ſecuring its own duration, it is better fitted n 
any other. 

There was fo great a nister 7 onda 


power in the Roman commonwealth, ' that“ Livy 


dates the original of liberty from the , expulſion. of 
the Tarquins, rather becauſe. the conſular. dignity 


was made annual, than Sons on . power * 


8 Libertatis originens inde magis, auis — 35 
imperium conſulare factum eſt, quam quod diminu - 
tum quiequam ſit ex regia poteſtate, numeres. O- 
mnia jura, omnia inſignia 9 coulules 1 | 
Lib. lt. FM I. 7 FF 5-00 * | 
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216 A DISSERTATION : 
ſoffered any diminution in that change. The diftz« 


torial power, the moſt abſolute that can be imagin- 


ed, was introduecd in eight, or at fartheſt in eleven 
years afterwards, and may therefore be reckoned 


coeval with the commonwealth ; and whatever di- 
miaution either this, or the conſular power 
fuffer, the axes and the rods wete- zerrible to the 
laſt; efpecially when they were carried before a dic- 


. might 


rator; for whom the tribunes of the people were 


not a match, as they were for the conſuls. But 
though there were three ſorts of power 


eterciſed, 
there were but two orders, or eſtates, eflabliſhed in 


this'commonwealth, the patricians and the plebeiaus; 


and the ſupreme power was divided accordingly be- 
tween the ſenate and the collective, not a repreſen- 
tative, body of the people. Theſe two orders, or 
eſtates, had frequent conteſts, and well they might, 


ſince they had very oppoſite intereſts.” Agrarian'*® 


laws, for iaſtance, began to be promulgated: within 
three and twenty years, and continued to the end of 
the commonwealth to produce the ſame ditorders. 
How inconſiſtent, indeed, was that plan of govern» 
ment, which required fo much hard ſervice of the 


in the diſtribution of power, left them ſo little pro- 
perty, in the diſtribution of property! Such an in- 
equality of property, and of the means of acquir- 
jag it, canrot ſubſiſt in an equal commonwealth ; 
and J much pe that i near r approces 


Tum primum lex agraria rde eſt; nun- 
quam deinde uſque ad hanc memoriam ſine marimis | 
motibus rerum agitata, Liv. lib, ii, cap. 41. 
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a monopoly of property would ot. be long endur 
ed even ae ee 10 N | 


vation. 

Though the Romans had frequent expeſicnce of, 
the cruel miſchiefs, and even extreme danger to lis 
berty, which attended almoſt very variance of the. 
two eſtates, yet did they never fall upon any ſaſe, 
or effectual method of preventing. theſe diſputes, or 
of reconciling them without violence. The old. 
expedients alone ſubſiſted'; and ſurely they were not 
only violent, but extra conſtitutional. When the 
ſenate was inflexible, the people bad immediate re- 
courſe to ſedition. When the people was. refracto - 


N. the ſenate had recourſe to a dictator. The lat- 


had, an approbation, which could not be given 
10 the former, and was a legal inſtitution; notwith- 
ſtanding which, I make no ſcruple of ſaying that it 
was, at leaſt, as. inconſiſtent, ith a free conſtitu- 
non of government as, the + Sedition, Was 


temporary anarchy. A dictator was.a,tyragt.for fix 


months, uleſs.he thought fit to abdicate ſooner... 


The conſti tutien Was ſuſpended, and endangered 


by both. It, might have been deſtroyed. by the ex» 


celles, of one, It was deſtroyed. by-the, hare. dura · 


tion of the other, If the Romans | bad; annually 
elected out of their tribes a certain number of men 


to repreſent the people, inſtead of of depending on 
8 tribunes, . (a, fort of buht 


often a very corrupt one), and this) 


the conſols might very Welt have ſlipplied the place 
of a third"eftare,” and have been ſafely truſted, even 
more jadependenily of the . than they were, 

vol. Ut. * with 
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body had been one eſtate, and back geted a8 e. | 
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1 \ DISSERTATION | 
with the executive power, But the want of a third. 
eſtate" in the Roman ſtem of government, and of 


a repreſentative body, to act for the collective body, 


maintained one perpetual ferment, which often en- 
creaſed nts a ſtorm, but never fubſided into a calm. 
The ſtate of Rome, aud of the greateſt men in that, 
common wealth, would have "deſerved pity rather 
than envy, even in the beſt times, if their defective 
conſtitution had not made ſuch a ſtate of * trouble 
and tumult the price they paid for the maintainance 
of cheir liberty. But this' was not the whole price,” 
Whilſt Rome advanced triumphantly ig conqdering 
the world, as her orators, poets, and hiſtorians, have 
expreſſed theinſelves ; that is, a few nations round 
the Mediterranean ſea, and little more; her citizeus 
turned agaiuſt one another hoſe weapons which were 
put into their hands againft the enemies of Rome. 
Mutual bee and bloody maſſacres followed ; 

each party tri mphed in its turn, they were more | 
animated and better diſciplined by their conteſts ; 

both grew ſttonger; the commonwealth alone grew 
weaker ; and Pompey and Ceſar finiſhed os” laſt. 
tragieal ſcene, Which Marius aud Sylla began. In 
fine, the Roman common wealth would have been 


diſſolved much ſooner than it was, by the defects L_ 


have mentioned, which many circumſtances concur- 1 85 
os to aggravate, if fuch + a Rn wiſdom, ; as ell 


. Canſclones nidjilratoom Pane e 
in roſtris.— Accuſationes potentium reorum, et aſſig - 
natæ etiam domibus inimicitiz,—Procerum unge 


et aſſidua ſenatus adverſum plebem certamina. 


| Maut de N . Tacito inſcrip. 3 
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as, mma. ah ſuch an eufhuſiaſm for the grandeur, 


the majeſty, and the duration of their empire had 
not poſſeſſed this people, as never poſſeſſed any o- 
ther. When this ſpirit decayed, when this enthu- 
ſiaſm cooled, the conſtitotion.could not help, nay 


worked againſt itſelf. That dictatorial power, on 
which the ſenate had always depended for pteſerv- 


ing it, compleated the ruin of it, im the hands 

Cæſar; and that tribunitial power, to which 

hag had always, truſted. the defe ence: ol theit li- 
ty, confirmed their e n bands of 
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in the Roman conſtitution of government, were 
avoided in ſome of thoſe that were eſtabliſndd on 
the breaking of that empire, by the northern na- 
tions and the Goths ; for I ſuſpect that the Goths 
were not properly and ſtrictly a northern nation, 
any more than the Huns and the Alans, though 
they have been often confounded, and, I believe, 
dy myſelf. Let us caſt our 0900" on Spain and 
France. 

We cannot arrive, as far as my ſcanty knowledge 
informs me, at any particular and authentic account 
of the ſcheme of that government, which the weſt 
ern Goths eſtabliſhed, when. driven. out of Gaul by 
the Franks, they drove the Vandals and the Alans 
out of Spain; nor diftinguiſh very accurately be- 
tween ſuch inſtitutions as were parts of the original 
Gothic plan, and ſuch as were introduced into the 
ſeveral kingdoms, that formed themſelves on the re- 
conqueſt of the country by the Spaniards from the 
Arabs and Moors. The original of the Cortes par- 
ticularly is quite in the dark, as we are aſſured by 
a very “ induſtrious enquirer and judicious writer. 


1 bd Dr. Geddes in his Miſcel. Tracts. 


Thus 


bs 1 


Thus much however we may aſſert, that the Gotlile 
kings were at firſt clective, and always limited, e- 


cortes; whenever it was'eſtabliſhed, was an aſſembly” 
that may be more truly compared to a'Britiſh par 
liament, than the aſſembly of the eſtates of Fratce 


could ever pretend to be. Churchmeg had wrig- 


gled themſelves” into a ſnare of tempòôral power a- 
they were admitted to preach the goſpel,” though” 


without any authority from the goſpel; ſo that the 


cortes conſiſted: of prelates, as well as dukes, ma- 


ſters of orders, earls; and ricoſhomes, who com 
poſed the whole body of the nobility ; and of the 


procurators of the commons; that is, of the citi- 
zens and burgeſſes, choſen by the cities and boroughs 
to repreſent and act for the whole body of the com-- 
mons. To preſerve the independency of this aſſem - 


bly, - theſe procurators were: to be paid by the cor- 


porations, for which they ſerved ; the king was to 
give no office, or ſalary, to any of them; nay, 4 
* reſumption of rewards, granted to members of - 
the cortes; was once at leaſt 'debated,” if not enact- 


ed. In ſhort, he was not to name their preſident; - 
nor even ſend letters unopened to any of them. No 


money could be raiſed on the ſubjects, without the 


conſent of this aſſembly; and it was a ſtanding 


maxim, or order; that redreſs of grievances ſhould 
precede the grants of ſupplies: Such a frame of 


- government as this ſeems built for duration; and 
in fact, if it had not been undermined, it could not 


* Dr; Geddes in his Miſcel, Trads. 
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ven after they became ' hereditary 3 and that he 


mong the Goths, as they did in every country where 
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have. brentdlemolithad, + The manner in which ir 
was both undermined and demoliſhed totally at laſt, 
deſerves the attention of every man in-Britgin It 
Was undermined by che influence of the: court, too 


members of che cortes. Proſtitute wretches were iY 


found in thoſe days, I doubt not, as well as in ours, 
to maintain; that the neceſſary indepeadeney of the 
| prince could not be ſupported, without, allowing a 
corrupt dependency of the cortes on him; end they 
had, in thoſe days, ſuch ſucceſs in Caſtile, as we 
ought to hope they will never obtain in Britain. 
| When corrupt majorities were thus ſecured, preten- 
ces were not wanting, nor wHl they ever be ſa, for, 
making conceſſions to the crown, repugnant to the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, and even inconſiſtent with 
the forms of it. Such pretences, however plauſi- 
ble, would not have been admitted by men zealous 
to preſerve their liberty; . becauſe. any real danger, 
remote as well as immediate, to a free conſtitution, 
would in their balance outweigh all conſiderations 
of real expediency, and much more all the frivolous 
pretences of that kind. But the members of the 
cortes were no longer ſuch men, when Caſtile loſt 
her liberties under Charles the fifth, | The cuſtom 
of bribing the repreſentatives of the commons, by 
gifts and promiſes, and ſo ſecuring a majority to the 
court, had long prevailed, as we have juſt now 
ſaid; and, after that, it is not to be wondered at, 
if exciſes given for eight years only, became perpe- 


* Dr. Geddes in his Miſcel, Traas. 


redreſſed, 
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redrefſed.;. and.if - the precedent ſet in the time of 
Henry the. ſecond, | was followed in all ſucceeding 
reigns. | The cortes gave this: prince a ſupply, for 
making war on the Moors; but the „ ſum being 2 95 
repreſented by the court to be inſufficient for be 
ſervice, it was carried that, in cafe of à deficieney, 
money neceſſary to make good that'deficiency. This 
vote of credit gave an incurable fatal wound to that 
conſtitution. I é call it a vote of eredit, though the 
powers it gave ſeem. to be leſs than thoſe which are 
given by ſome modern votes of credit; for ſurely 
there is a difference, and not a {mall one, between 
a power to raiſe money directly on the people, for 
a ſervice known and already approved, and provided | 
fond in part by their repreſentatives ; and a power to 
borrow money, on the national credit, for ſervices 
unknown, and to lay the nation under an obligation 
of- paying for that which, it is n their Fepro- 
ſentatives may diſapprove. 

This precedent having been made in * of 
one king, and in one particular conjuncture, it be» 


came a prevailing argument in favour of every other 


king, and in every other cobjuncture; for though 
it may be, nay muſt be, in the vaſt variety of cha · 
racters, and of conjunctures, prudent and juſt to 
grant, in favour of ſome princes, and upon ſome 
occaſions, what it would be neither prudent nor juſt 
to grant in fayour of other princes, and upon other 
occaſions ;- yet ſuch is the merit of every. prince 


be. Geddes i his Mie Tha. (>: 
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ration paid t to power, in whit Hands ſvever it be 
lodged, 'that'generat and almoſt univerſal experience 
ſhews this rule, which no man of ſenſe would breabꝰ 
_ in the management of his private intereſts, abſolute 
H reverſed in the manay<ment of the moſt import- 


ant national intereſts, ' The inference to be drawn | 


from hence is plainly this; that the idconveniency, 
or danger, of refuſing to every ptince, and in ever7 
conjucture. ſuch things as are ineonſiſtent witch the 
conſtitution of a free goverument, muſt be always 
leſs than the inconveniency or danger of grünting 
them to any prince, and in any conjumcture 
Let me add this farther obſervation, which pre- 
ſents itſelf ſo naturally after the former. Though, 
it be proper, in all limited monarchies; to watch and 
guard againſt all coneeſſions, or uſurpations, that 
may deſtroy the balance of power, on Which the 
preſervation of liberty depends; yet is it certain; 
that conceſſious to the crown, from the other cons 

ſtituent parts of the legiſlature, are almoſt alone to) 
be feared. There is no danger that the crowu 
ſhould make them to the others; and on this head 
the people may very fafely truſt to thofe who wear 
it, and thoſe who ſerve il. The nobility will not 
make them to the commons without great ſtruggles; 

Which give time to interpoſiti tions; nor the commons 
to the nobility, But both may be eaſily induced 
to make them to the crown. The reaſons of this 

difference are obvious enough; for, firſt, a king is 
really nothing more than a ſapreme magiſtrate, in- 

ſtituted for the ſervice of the community, which 

requires that the executive power ſnould be veſted 

in a ſingle perſon; He hath, indeed, a crown on 


* 
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his. head, „ 
his back, and he ſits elevated in a throne,” whilſt 
others ſtand on the ground about him; and all this 


to denote that he is a king, and to dra the atten 


tion and reverence of the vulgar. Juſt ſo, another 


man wears a mitre on his bead, a œoſier in his 


hand, and lawn ſleeves; and ſits in a purple elbow 
chair, to denote that he is a hiſhop and to excite 
the devotion of the multitude; who receive his be» 
nediction very thankfully; on their knees. But ſtill 
the king, as well as the biſhop, holds an office, and 
owes. a ſervice. Qficium ęſt imperare, non rignum. 
The king, when he commands, . diſcharges a truſt, 
and performs. a duty, as well as the ſubject, hen 
he obeys... Notwithſtanding: which, kings are apt 
to ſee themſelves in another light, and experience 


are, are apt to take hem for what they are not. 
From hende it happened in Spain, and may happen 
poſſibly in other countries, that the kings, inſtead 
of being ſatisſied with, and thankful for the digni- 
ty, honour, power, and wealth, which they poſ⸗ 
ſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree above all other magi- 
ſtrates and members of :ahe meld repined 
at their being poſſeſſed of no more. What they - 
had was given them by the conttitation; and what 
they had not was referved by the ſame authority to 
the nobility, and to the commons. But they pro- 
ceeded, and their ſycophants reaſoned, as if the ſole 

power of the government. and the whole wealth of 
the nation, belonged of right to them, and the li- 
mitations of the monarchy were ſo many -uſurpations 
on, tha ee OT IT ILY! beſides this 


conſtant - 
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conſtant deſire of encro ning, chere is ax 
- fon why conceſſions to the crown are more to be 
| guarded againſt than others, in limited monarchies. 
| The regal power reſides in one perſon. The other 
ſhares: of the fupreme power are aſſigned to bodies 


of men. From hence it follows, that the intereſt 


of the king, and the intereſt of the crown, cantot 
well be divided in the mind of a prince; whereas 
che intereſt of each individual may be diſtingyiſhed 
from the intereſt of the nobility, or of the com- 
mons, and | till more from that of the"natib, "in: 
the minds of thoſe who compoſe an houſe of peers,. 
or who are repreſentatives of the people. & king. 
cannot be tempted to give up the intereſt of the 
crown, becauſe he cannot give up this public inte. 
reſt, without giving up his private intereſt; wheres 
as the members. of ſuch aſſemblies may promote 
their private intereſt, by ſaerificiag to it that of the 
public. Several other reaſons might be inſiſted 
upon, to eſtabliſn the truth of the obſervation 8 
have made, and to ſhew how unfairly they argue, 
who all along ſuppoſe, that the independency of 
the crown” may as eaſily be loft, and the balatee f 
power be deſtroyed on that ſide, by conceſſions 
from the prince, and uſurpations on him, as the in- 
dependency of the lords, or commons, may de loſt, 
and the balance of power be deſtroyed on that fide, 
by conceſſions to the prince, and by bis uſurpations. 
Such reaſons, for inſtance, might be drawn from 
the difference of that influence, Which the crown: 
kath on the other eſtates, and which the other e- 
Rates: have on the crown; as well as from the dif- 
berence of the pretences, which- may be urged” or 
behalf 


7 Ü1Ü?-» A Fo 5 


behalf of the crown, or of the nobility, or com- 


mons, to obtain ſuch conceſſions ; for ſuppoſing 
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tbem all co equal, a8 parts of the legiſlature, yet if + | 


it be conſidered, that the executine power is ſolely 


in the crown; that the diſpoſition of public money, 
as well as public employments, is,a part of this 
power; that this power is in contigual exerciſe, + 


and may immediately affect, more or leſs, at one 
time or at another, every particular mau, peer as 
well as commoner; whereas the other powers are 
exerciſed occaſionally, are continued or fuſpended, - 
in great meaſure, at the will of the prince, and are 
employed chiefly. in matters of general, not particular 
concern. in fine, if it be conſidered farther, that the 
powers exerciſed by aſſemblies of peers and common 


ers. whether theſe aſſemblies be regarded as parts of 
the legiſlature, as the great councils of the nation, or 
as the judges and proſecutors of enormous offend - 
ers, are few and ſimple, directed to nototious pur- 
poſes, conducted by rules always known, always 
whereas the branches of executive power are nu - 
merous and complicated, the rules various, and the 
purpoſes, often unknown, often contingent ; ſo that 
it may become difficult, to judge either of the utility 
cf the purpoſes, ot of the ſufficiency.of the powers; 
if all theſe things be.. conſidered, I ſay, we ſhall | 
not be at a loſs, to determine on which fide the 
danger, to liberty, in. a limited monarchy, lies: and | 


whether, conceſſions to the crawn, in prejudice of 
the conſtitution, g ang to en. 
ae #44431 qu D 
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Happy had it been for che people of | Caſtile; if 
they had ſeen this danger in time, and had remedi- 
ed, | whilſt the remedies were in their power, thoſe 
defects in their conſtitation, whatever they were, 
which gave their kings by degrees ſuch an influence 
over the cortes, as overturned at laſt the whole 
conſtitution, aud gained to the German race, that 
began to reign in Charles the fifth (for his father 
Philip is ſcarce to be reckoned) ſuch an abſolute | 
power as the Gothic kings had never been able to 
obtain, Thougb Charles the fifth was a very able 
ptince, yet the honour (for ſuch it will be eſteemed 
by ſome men) or more truly the infamy, of enſlav- 
ing Caſtile muſt not be aſcribed to his ſuperior cas 
pacity; nor to that of his miniſters. Had he been 
the mcereſt tool, a thing of ſtraw, but ſomething; 
leſs than a ſcarecrow, and unable to protect the pro- 
perty of his ſubjects; he might ſtill have taken their 
liberties from them, in that eonjuncture, ab he did 
moſt” effectually. Corruption was eſtabliſhed”; LE | 
majority of the cortes was bribed; the nobility was 
detached from the common intereſt by titles, places, 
penſions, and grants; and the dergy rd iu general, Tor" 
exceptions there were, took no farther ſhafe in it 
than particular piques, or ſome indirect and flcering | 
conſideratious, impired them to taxe. The nation 

| ſaw itſelf betrayed, and the commons proteſted loud - 
ly againſt the proceedings of their repreſentatives. 
But this was the very point, for which the enemies 
of the caſtilian conſtitution waited; and as ſoon as ; | 
a pretence for employing force was given them, they, 
muffled themſelves up in that threadbare coat of 
for the government, and ſtabbed their country to 

. the 
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the heart. An ordinance of the cortes . 
ahout a hundred years before, agaiuſt inereuſing ches 
Randing "forces. of the kingdom to more dances - « 
loldiers is garriſons, and 15 00 ginets. This or- 
diaance had not been very well obſerved.” The 
long wars with the Moors made armies often necef- 
of being iovatied by the Moors, (for every” Mooriſh 
king was decnicd a pretender w the throne): might 
ſerve to make them ſo repreſented ; and when this rea- 
ſon failed eniitely, -as+ it did by the eonqueſt of 
Granada, the laſt poſſeſſion of ihoſe people in Spain, 
| pretences for keeping armies on foot were ſtill to be 
i found. There were ſtill Mooriſh factions; the new 
ee ene their hearts; yy the 
old Chriſtians" there were ſeveral, who' favoured = 
joan heed be truſted wich 'their 
own preſervation. Ohjevres, the rapacious miniſter 
of Charles the fifth, aud his journeymen (for {6 
were thoſe Spaniards called, according to Dr. Ged- 
| des, who did not care how much their county was 
3 plundered by foreigners, provided they ſhared the 
| r. er ee 1 ., and his johrheyenen, a rea! 
jon, and perhaps hot a great one, tre dhe fuſt 


* 


% 
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8 friends of the government. The reſt of the nation 
1 were open, or ſecret enemies. Acvoròing 'to*this 
1 excellent logie, the former were to be protected in 
8. blundering, for they were guilty of tbut tod, as well 


2 as in plundering and the latter were to be oppreſs 

„ ſed for complaing. The nation was ſacrificed to 

2 þ a faction, and an excellent conſtirution deſtroyed, ini 

al favour of a profligate government. This deſtrues | 

: don however would net haue been ſo eafily ach,] || 
| 
| 
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| pliſhed;. nor would Caſtilians alone -have -enſlaved 
Caſtile to a foreigu race, after aſſerting. their liber- 
ty ſo often, and ſo boldly, againſt princes, of their 
on country, if two other circumſtances had not 
cConcurred. Ferdinand had conquered Navarre, and 
a regular, diſciplined army defended that conqueſt 
againſt the French. This army, wbich was at 
1 marched into Caſtile, defeated the commons, 
and ex tinguiſhed liberty in a country, where it had 
been long declining. The nobility was detached 
from the commons by grants of land, amongſt oiher 
conſiderations, as I ſaid above; and the commons 
renewed their · conteſt on this head, perhaps unjuſt - 
ly, to be ſure very unſeaſonably. The commons | 
however were juſtiſied for taking arms, in the opi- 
nion of the nodility, and even in that of Adrian, Who 
governed during the abſence of Charles, whoſe pre- 
Ceptor he had been; for this honeſt man, (too ho- 
neſt to be long endured on the Papal throne, where 
be was | afterwards. placed) - affirmed. that all the 
troubles of Caſtile were cauſed by the King, and by 
his covetous-and tyrannical miniſters. The conduct 
of che commons, upon this great occaſion, was. in 
many inſtances raſh and violent, as well as ill ad- 
viſed and weak, But they were tumultuous aſſem · 
blies driven into deſpair; and the nobility, - who 
might have had great {way amongſt them, and might 
have helped to regulate their fire, and to keep them 
ſober; helped on the contrary to make them mad, 
either by neglecting them, or by taking part againſt 
them, till it was too late; and then complained of 
their being mad, wich as ill a grace as the principal 
men th Roms, who * to corrupt that people, | 


— 


oA ies a 
complained of their corruption, aud aſſigned ivy 


a reaſon for depriving them of their"liberty: * ee 


There cannot be a greater foleciſm Ang 
than that of a nobility, under monarchical govern- | 
ment, who ſuffer the Hberty of the commons to be 


taken away. In Ariſtocracies; the nobility get what- 


erer the conmons-loſey” bor im monarthies; e 
crown alone is the gainer; and the certain conſe- 
quence of their helping to enſlave the ' commons, = 
muſt be that of being enſlaved: themſelves at laſt. 
How, indeed, Leeres ne- wwe bds. r v 
liberty of the commons cannot be taken awiy, un- 

leſs the conſtitution be ' firſt broken; Mad hes wat 


ther the peers, for any one elſe enn hold their, pri- 


vileges · or their properties; by x better tenure” than 
that of arbitrary will, when the conſtitution is once 
broken? Was it poſſible to doubt of this truth,” | 
we might find the proof of it, without going out of 
the country where we are; I mean Spain. Amongſt 
all the ſurpriſing phenomena, which have appeared in 
the world of late years, there are none, that have 
ſtruck mankind with more aſtoniſhment, ' than thoſe” 
inſtances of perſons raiſed to the higheſt poſts of 
power, authority and command, nay to empire, Who 
had not, either from their obſcure birth, or their 
low talents, or their ſtill lower kabits, the leaſt c- 


caſion even to dream of ſuch elevation. Amongſt” 


other countries, Spain hath had her ſhare of them; 
and the grandees, as they are pompouſly ſtiled, the 
ſucceſſors of thoſe men, who thought to riſe on the 
ruin of the commons of Caſtile; they, who have the 
vain honour of cocking their hats in che preſence of 


theit 8 have been ſeen to ſtand at awful diſ- 


Vs fancy, 
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Rance, or approach with: reſpectſul cage, Id 
preſence of a, paraſite and buffoon. 0 
I know full well that, in ſuch „ as 


dy v enk of here, it is both the duty and intereſt: or 


the nobility to oppoſe the exce ſſes of the commons z. 
but L know oo that they have annther duty, which: 
they are hot to leave undone; another point of iar 
tereſt, which they are not to neglect; and therefore; 
I bage ſpaken of this ſecond eſtate in our govern». 
meat, as of a middle order, that are properly me- 
diagjors between ahe other two, io the eye of out 
conſtitution. Whilſt the peers. maintain thus cha: 
rafter, tliey will be able to diſcharge this duty; bur! 
they would ceaſe to be fo, if it was poſſible they” - 
ſhould. ever become the tools of faction, or the vaſ- 
ſals of a miniſter. In mediations of this kind, dif- 
ferent from thoſe that are more commonly called 
fach, mediators mingle in the conteſt, as parties con 
cerned, and can by that alone expect to mediate 
with effect, whether they be conſidered as bodies of 
men, or individuals. When the commons are af- 
ſiſted by the peers in their reaſonable endeavours 9 
promote, or reſtore frugalicy, to ſecure liberty, and“ 
to correct all ſorts of mal-adminiftration-; the peers 
will have, both collectively and ſeparately, + credit! 
with the people, as well as with the tepreſentadves of 
the people; by which they may contribute to check 
the latter, whenever an houſe of commons mall 
grow unreaſonable, factious, or ſeditions. But if 
the peers of the realm negle& to oppoſe the com- 
mons in their juſt attempts, and forfeit by conſe- 
quence the character of impartiality, and even the 
ait of independency, the peers will then add lite 
ſtrength 


Les 
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ſtrength to the crown, whenever the evil day comen, 
and have as little power to prevent it from coming. 


— 


There was à time, our fathers ſaw it, when an 


houſe of commons deſttoyed, inſtead of ſupporting, 
the conſtitution, and introduced tyranny, under pre- 
tence of excluding ſlavery. I think it might be 
ſhewn, from the ancedotes of that age, that this 
could not have happened, if the court had not heen 
ſo long and ſo partially abetted by the greateſi part 
of the nobility and clergy, both in the houſe of 
lords and out of it. Au univerſal and timely: con- 
currence with the ſpirit of the commons, which was 
pious in the true ſenſe of the word at firſt; would 
have had, I preſume, the full effect that every ho- 
neſt man propoſed in a: parliamentary: refor mation o 
the ſtate; and thoſe fatal opportunities, that were 


afterwards given to the republican, Preſbyterian and 


independent factions, would have been avoided. 


But they, who could have trimmed, (for there is a 


wiſe and honeſt, as well as a filly and corrupt trims 
ming) or have mediated with ſucceſs, loſt the power 
of doing either; | ſome by abetting the cron ſo 
long, for fear of the commons, and others by con: 
curring with the commons ſo far, for fear of the 


crown, that the people in general had no confidence 


in the former, and that the latter were afraid to 


truſt their prince after all- they had done "againſt - 
bim. If any man had truſted to the plauſible pro- 


feſſions of the court at that time, and the GανỹY Ed 
ſubdued the oppoſite party, we may judge without 
any breach of charity. that theſe men would have 


found themſelves deceived. Juſt ſo, if any men, 


W reformation, not the deſtruction of 
| U3 the 


; 
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* an men were no doubt, egregioully decdiv= 
pets no improbable Nenne that there were few, 
of no ſach men. Fhe good intentions of the court. 
were diſtruſted even by thoſe, who took arms for 
the King, and the ill intentions of many of the leads 
ers on the other ſide were ſuſpected, no doubt, by 
may, who took arms for the parliament. But 
two-of the three eſtates being ripe for the raſheſt 
enterptires, and the third being in no condition to 
meditate, the extremes claſhed without any power 
ſufficient to interpoſe; and when the ſword was 


drawn,” the fword could alone decide. I concluds 


| therefore, from theſe two examples, that as there 
cannot be a greater error in politics than that of a. 
nobility, who aſſiſt a- prince to take away the ber- 
res and privilges of the commons ; (which was the 
 Grrence with/an enraged ond no longer govertiable 
people, (which bath been the caſe in Caſtile and 
the-cavſe of liberty, that the former may be always. 


© conditzon io mediate with effet, aud the latter have 


abways: power e ene . 
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tions of goverument with our own, 1 ſky that 


if the Gothic oonftitution in Spam, either by origi» 


nal defects, or by deviating from, and not being re- 
duced again in time to its firſt principles, was de- 
ftroyed through the corruption of parliaments, and 
by the force of an army, one of which betrayed,. 
and the other conquered" the commons of Caſtile ; 
the commons of Frarice ſeem either hot to have had, 

or to have loft, in the dark beginnings of that mo- 
narchy, all ſhare in the ſapretne, Tegiflative' power: 

The great, origital defect of having bar two eſtates 
16 ſhare the fußteme power is an Objection cotton 
to the Roman, and to the French conſtitutions, with 
this difference; ok 'the three, ſmple forms of go 
vertiment, the monarchical, the ariſtocratical, and 
the democratſcal, Rome wanted the firſt, and France 
hath always Wabted the laſt. Rome had a nobility 
and a comithonalty,” but 16 magiſtracy fitted by its 
ioftitation to anſwer the purpoſes of that ſupreme 
magiſtrate, who is called king, even in limited mo- 
narchies, France bath always had a king and a no- 
biliry, and hath felt in their turns all the evils 'of | 
monarchical aud arlftocraticat tyrauny. But the 
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pen have not had, 1 preſume, ſince the governs 
ment of the Franks was fully eſtabliſhed on this 
fide of the Rhine, and the form of their monarchy 
ſettled, any ſhare in the ſupreme power, either col- 
lectively or repreſentatively, bow much ſoever a 
contrary notion may have been countenanced by ſome 
writers, and have been generally entertained, at leaſt 
in other countries. 
There is no nation in the world, ati 
f UE more illuſtcions, nor any, whoſe original is more 
& obſcure than that of the French.” They, who 
would diſpute the firſt, could hardly diſpute the laſt; 
and it is no buſineſs of mine to controvert either. 
As dark as. their, original is, we may diſcover enough 5 
to eſtabliſh what "hath been ſaid, and to POE by 
the compariſon, we are making. 

The Franks were a nation of . rated at 
one time between the Elbe, Rhine and Neckar, and 5 
at another (that is, in the reign of Theodoſius the 
younger) extending themſelves on the German ſide 
of the Rhine, from Cologne down to Nimighen, 
and till lower. What is known. therefore of the 

. government, of the ancient Germans, either from 
Tacitus, or any other good authority, may be pro- 
perly applied to their government, whilſt they con- 
tinued in Germany, and even after they ſettled in 
Gaul; till ſuch times as we find, by relations more 
modern, that a different form of government pre- 
vailed ſt them. Now it ſeems to me extreme- 
ly plain, that a different form of government did 
prevail amongſt them even from the time of Clovis, 
*9 Gaul. Thus for inſtance, that 
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palſige in | Tacitus,” where, de ſays, , Thot the: 
ancient Germans tgok their kings on account of 
nobility, and their generals on account of valounrt: 
that the power of their kings was got abſoluts: 
and unlimited; and that their gengrals commands 
ed by the authority, Which their example! rather: 
than their power gave them; that paſſage, I fa. 
is properly enough applied to the Franks before, 
and perhaps during the conqueſt of Gaul but very 
imptoperly afterwards, When Clovis, both king 
and general of that people, had founded the mo- 
narchy, which he tranſaitted to his poſterity. That: 
the nation of the Franks was divided into ſeveral. 
tribes, or clans, and that theſe were governed b 
_ ſeveral little princes, cannot be doubted, Habalat 
quot pages, tat pane Guces, T 


n 


hat a general Ws 
choſen to. command the whole with {orcreign au- 
thority,. but according to certain rules made by com- 
mon conſent, Whenever any great enterpriſe 'wes+ 
undertaken, and that Clovis himſelf, though he fus· 
ceeded his father Childeric in commanding oven a 
part of the Franks, was cheſen in this manner, and 
for this purpoſe, is certain. Io bis firſt expeduiony 
he led an army of freebooters, and was obliged by 
compact to divide the ſpoil by lots amongſt them. 
The flory, Which ſo many authors have teld, afteds 
Gregory of Tas of a Nineteen a 
| 72 | 
* Regis ex ao duces ex virtute 1 
nee regibus infinita, nec libera poteſt as; et dgces, N 
demplo potius quam imperio "Io 


De.mor. Germ. 
+ Boulainv. Mem, Hiſt;. 


do 
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to leave to his diſpoſition-a-veſlel of gold, that had 
been taken ont of a church at Rheims, and broke 

it before his face, is a proof that he was nothing 
more at firſt than I have repreſented him, the head 

of a troop of adventurers; who choſe him to lead 
them, but made their conditions with him. ' The 
Franks therefore might be at this time, in- ſome 
ſenſe, * all- free, perfectly equal, and indepen- 
1 dent; “ but wilt it follow from hence that they 
continued to be ſo, in any ſenſe, after Clovis· had 
founded their monarchy; had deſtroyed all their ſit- 
tle kings; united in one body, and under his on 
- domination, all their little ſtates; and changed the 


form of their government, by appeinting dukes, 


earls, vicars, and other magiſtrates, to govern un- 
der him, according to the model of government in- 
the latter Roman empire? Certainly not. How-- 
ever this change was brought about, and to What : 
ever it was owing; the monarchy of the Franks in 
Gaul was built on the ruins of their former govern- 
ment. This Boulainvilliers himſelf confeſſes, when 
he ſays (though not very accurately, nor conſiſtent - 
ly, as J imagine, in calling their former government 
a; kind of ariſcocracy) that the principle of union, 
which founded the monarchy, on the ruins of a kit 
of ariſtocracy, was the miſtaken ambition of parti- 
cular men. la ſhort, proofs enough may be col- 
lected out of this very author to ſhew that the go- 
vernment of the Franks, even under the firſt: race 
of their kings, was not only different from the Ger- 
man n garen but in ſome reſpects founded on 


Boulainv. GM Hiſt, | 35 
| | quite 
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quite oppoſite principles. One of thieſe reſpeRs, 
which is —— 29: oy popes, 1 all men- 
tion. K 
The a hat ee held e n n 
the month of March, and afterwards in the month 
of May, were national aſſemblies indeed; but not 
ſuch as the ancient Germans held; among whom 
the principal men conſulted and decided a- 
« bour the leaſt, and the whole body of the peo» 
e ple about the greateſt affairs.” In theſe aſſem 
blies of the French the people had nothing tq do, 
unleſs we reckon for ſomething the function of hol- 
lowing, which the author 1 have juſt now quoted 
aſſigus them, and which be ſays that cuſtom had 
rendered neceſſary. In one word, the people had 
not any ſhare in the ſupreme power, either collec- 
tively or repreſentatively, in the original plan of the 
French government. Whether they acquired any 
ſhare in this power afterwards, let us enquire next. 
+ Mezerai pretends, and indeed the whole hiſtory 
of France vouches for him, ak " that os RN 


— be winoribus principes, ae COP TEL omnes. 
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＋ Ius (that is the French) laiſſerent paſſer aun 
hauts magiſtrats, les ducs, les comtes, et les vicaires, 
le droit de la nation entiere; de ſortque le commune 
neut plus d' autres fonctions dans les aſſembleẽs, 
reëlles, que d' y paroiĩtre pour les acclamations, que 
uſage rendoit 1 
| | Boulainy, Mem. Hiſt, 


Eg. 1 | 
4 Ran nation S tant la nobleſſe que cel- 
le la; car non ſeulement elle etoit exewpte de toute 
ſorte 
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Deren nobility. ſo much as: the Wren | 
*, amongſt whom the nobility was not only cxempt 
« from all ſorts of impoſitions and charges, but 
„commande abſolutely all inferior ranks, who 
| were almoſt in a ſtate of ſervitude.” How could 
AB it be otherwiſe, when che nobility and chief magi- 
rates, and the clergy, compoſed alone the national 
<oubncils, or .parliaments, and even exerciſed diſtei- 
butive juſtice all over the kingdom? Their powet 
increaſed, as that of the kings of the firſt race di- 
miniſhed. Charles Martel, indeed, who truſtad to 
that battle; ax, which gave him his flame, and 7 
foreign troops, laid aſide the national aſſemblies, ne- 
glec ted the nobility; | and niſufed even the clergy, 
who damaged bim for it. But Pepin: found it ne- 
eſſary to regain both, and attach them to lis inte- 
reſt; in order to mount che tene. By attaching 
them, he attched the whole nation to him. Ohil- 
deric was depoſed, and he cheſen king in a (general : 
aſſembly held at Soifſons; which Mezergi calls moſt 
improperly (ſince the ex preſſion communicates a falſe 
idea to his reader) the ſtates, es etats.” Theſe 
aſſemblies, in bis time, in that of his ſon Charles 
the great, and ſo on, conſiſted of the uobiſny and 
clergy alone; and once more it is beyond all diſ- 
pote eertain, that the people had no more ſhare in 
theſe national councils, under the ſecond, that . 
der the firſt race of the kings of France. = _ + 
When: —_ dN began in Ha: 


ſörte Gimpots, et corvées, mais . ba- 
guette a ſes inferieprs, A, deen elle e 
gro de ervitude. | N : 
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gies Eapet, he lh Pad 3 in thier e- 
| wth and ſo independent 3 in their governments, that 
be was forced to come to a kind of compoſition 
with them, They became ſovereigns; each. in his 
territory, but held the crown, and acknowledged 
the king for the ſupreme lord. There was ſcarce a 
town, which had. not a little Tovereign ; ſcarce a 
Liſte without ome lirtle tyrant, The parliaments, 
in thoſe ages took feveral turns; Ill prirent divers 
lis, as“ Paſquier expreſſes himſelf ; but {till they 
conſiſted of Princes, great lords, biſhops and abbots, 
who decided in them their diſputes with one ano- 
ther, and with the King, and maintained by r theſe 
means a "fort of national confederacy, or federal 
union of many ſtates, politically, united under one 
head. Such aſſemblies as theſe, under the ſecond 
and third race, were the original inſtitutions, from 
xhence the FT parliaments of France have proceeded, 
as many alterations as they have received, and as 
much as bow are now changed; ſo that wWe may 
ſafely affirm the parliaments of France never gave 
the people any ſhare in the government ol that 


| Kingdom ; and whoever entertains a notion that the 


aſſemblies. of the ſtates did, or that f. theſe aſſem- 
blies are of great antiquity, | 'or that they are the 
foundation of the liberty of the people of that coun- 
try, will find Wok, on due examination, Saur 


deceived. 


Theſe aſſemblies of the ps the nobili 


„Recherches de Ja France. 


+ Primitive origine et inſtitution des parlemens 
ib. + Ib. 
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ty, dergy, and commons, were invented firſt by * 
Philip le Bel. "They were entirely unknown before 
the year 1301, The peaple had no right to any 
ſuch aſſemblies; and when they were inſtituted; 

they were plainly defi gned for nothing leſs than the 

good of the people. Long after the eſtabliſhment 
of the capefian race, when taxes grew, heavy, and 
were laid on and levied very atbitrarily, + ſeditions 
and rebellions of an oppreſſed people, who had no 
| other recourſe, followed. To prevent theſe, not 
only writs, or orders, were ſent to the nobility and 
dlergy, in the ſeveral ſheriffwicks and bailiewicks, 
but to the commons, to aſſemble and take into con- 
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ſideration how to redreſs grievances, and ſupport - , 
the publick expences ; and after ſuch conſideration- 


had amongſt themſelves, to depute ſome perſons of 
each order, or eſtate, to confer together in the 
place appointed for holding. ſuch general aſſemblies. 

„The commons were added to theſe aſſemblies,” : 
ſays t Paſquier, * againſt the antient order or prac- 

* tice of France, for no other reaſon than this, that 
* the principal burden, or charge, was to fall up- 
* on them.” This was the true reaſon. Redreſs 
of grievances had no part in the ſchemes of that ra- 
pacious and profuſe PI who was | the author of 


* L'Aﬀemblee des wn une Idee toute 1 nou- 
velle de Philippe le Bel, et juſqu alors entir ods 
inulitée 

Boulainv. Let. ſur les anciens parl. be France. 

+ Paſqu. Rech. # 

2 Leroturier fut expres ajoute, contre Pancien 
ordre de la France, à cette aſſemble, &c, 


* ; 
this 
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this inſtitution ; and be that conſiders . the manner 
in which theſe aſſemblies were convened, the 
powers they were ſuffered to exerciſe, the ſubordi- 
nation in which: the commons particularly were 
kept, and the habitual; nnavvidable influence, un- 
der which they lay, will: be eaſily convinced that | 
ſuch aſſemblies were fitted to do. the jobs, and fanc- 
rify the iniquity of the. court, and nothing more. 
If, at any time, ey make any good ordinances 
for the reformation of the ſtate, * ** theſe ordi- 
% nances are, (ſays Honeſt Paſquier), like fine pie- 
« ces of tapeſtry, hung up to make a ſhew to 
« poſterity.” They have no other effect, But 
the impoſition granted to the king hath its full ef- 
feck- 1 conclude, therefore, and upon ſufficient 
grounds, that even ſince the eſtabliſhment of theſe 
affemblies of the eſtates, in the beginning of the 
14th century, the people « of France have had no 
real ſhare in the ſupreme power of the government, 
either collectively ot e e 

2 might illuſtrate aud prove what is here advan- 
ced, by the example of every aſſembly of the ſtates 
of France, of which we have any good accounts, 
from the firſt in 1301 to the laſt that was held, as 
I remember, in 1614. But ſuch a deduction would 
carry us too far. 1 ſhall conteut wyklf, therefore, 
with making two obſervations, | 


* re Ces font belles tapifſeries, qui ſervent 
ſeulement de parade a une poſterite. Cependant 


I'impoſt que Von accorde . au Roy elt fort bien mis 
- effet. fe oe . «7 . 


X 2 | Firſt, 
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Firſt, that theſe farees (for ſach theſe aſſemblies; 
were, and Tuch they were deſigne: to be) o We their 
| ioftiration not only to one of the worſt kings, but 
to one of the worlt miniſters that France ever faw;. | 
| Enguerand de Marigay, who was. called the coadju- 
tor and the governor of the kingdom; the moſt} 

infolent, the maſt avaricious, and the moſt prodigal 
wmän of his age. The great ability of. this mini- 
ſter, on which bis whole merit with a greedy maſter 
was raiſed,” conſifted in making bis adminiſtration a+ 
ſyſtem of violence and fraud, in order to plunger. 
and enllave the people. When he dorſt. not ems, 
ploy one, he turned bimſelf to the other; and ho 
groſsly and impudently | be. managed: even fraud, it 
may not be improper. to take natice,. in one  inſtance;- 
becaoſe we "ſhall. ſee the. better, by this inſtance, 
what the nature and effect of theſe mblics. wers, 
of which we ſpeak, an d what "ule the court 
of them from their firſt ioffiturion. Epgyerand & f 
Marigny, then meeting With great oppoſition to . 
ſome taxes he had deviſed, piopoſed the calling an 5 
aſſembly of the ſtaies, and hoped probably that be. 
might gain the commons to favour. the intention be 
had of extending theſe taxes to the nobility and; 
clergy. A great ſcaffold was erected. The. king, a 
ide lords, and the clergy, took their places on it. 
The commons attended at the foot of it. The 
miniſter made a moſt vehement declamation, to ſtir. 
the paſſions of the audience, and made no ſcruple 


of inſinuating in i it, what neither he nor his maſter. 


„ Boulainy, Let. N parl. de France. 


intended 


intended to perſorm, a promiſe. of reimburſing/ after 


other deputies concurred in this general engagement, 
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the expedition propoſed, what the people ſhould. 
give to the king. The king roſe from his throne, . 

and advanced to the extremity of the ſcaffold, that 
he might ſecond by his looks the harangte of his; 
treaſuref, and ſee who thoſe were that refuſed,” or 
conſented, to the aid he demanded- The deputies: 

of Paris promiſed to give. a ſufficient. ſupply; or to- 
follow the king in their perſons. to the war. The 


and the aſſembly broke np without any farther deli-- 
beration, or any ordinance of the eſtates. ,, But an- 
ordinance of the king ſoon followed ; a“ general» 
exciſe was impoſed by his authority, as if it had 
been a grant of the eſtates to him 3 and his mini- 
ſters had a number of harpies ready, whom he let 
looſe to deſolate the kingdom, by levying-this infa - 
mous tax, for the conſideration of ſome little ad- 
vance made to the king. If you aſk: what were 
the conſequences of theſe proceedings, it will be. 
ſufficient to mention two. Phe tax of a fifth on 
the revenues of the ſubject, which is the proportion, 
of our land- tax of four ſhillings in the pouud, was. 
continued, though the general exciſe had been im- 
poſed 1. Enguerand de Marigny was hanged in, 
ae reign for abi: —_— other en 
—— eee ee ee eee 
chandiſes, victuailles, en, ee, ven- 


dues dans le royaume. 
Boulainv. Let. ſur les anciens Parl. de France. | 
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| though: not by an allembly of the eſtates z for tie 
eſtates had neither the opportunity, nor the power, 
of reſentiug the greateſt inſult that could be offered 
them, porn, Fr ne Fc Neben 
the nation ee £45 e 
. have mee is very 
ſhert; but b think very pertinent, and very import 
ant. This example ſhews us how true it is, that 
no-inſtruments of tyranny can be found fo ſure aud 
| 1 as an aſſembly of the ſtates of the realm, 
"_ ch an aſſembly is ſo conſtituted as to want 
A „(Which was from the firſt the cauſe f 
denne, France), and the ſame muſt hap- 


_ will,” (which became at laſt the caſe of the cortes 
in Spain), to ſecure the liberty and defend the 
property of the people, againſt ſuch kings as 
Philip le Bel, and ſuch coadjutors as Marigny. 
This prince and bis miniſter had ſtrained. prerogative : 
to the utmoſt, and had governed by it very tyran-- 
nically, Whilſt this expedient would do, they tried 
no other; but when they apprehended it might fail 
them, they added a deputation of the commons td 
the aſſembly of the eſtates; that, ſeeming to create 
new coatroul on the crown, they might in reality 
The friends of liberty, therefore, who live under 
| limited monarchics, cannot be too careful to preſerve 
heir conſtitution in vigour; nor tob fearful leſt their- 
repreſentatives ſhould be bo influenced as to icglett 
their privileges, miſapply their powers, and depart 
from their ĩutegrity; ſince | theſe: friends of liberty 


ſee, that the greateſt maſters of tyrapny have judged 


—. — 


pen when they are ſo managed as to want the 


een n s 


* 
the farm, without the ſpirit, of a free goyerawent- 
more faronrable vo themes of oppreffion; than” | 
all the authority that" a monatchy can give; - 
and that they made an innovation in the form of 


their L on this very motive, and for this - 
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, Have dwelt long, e 5 on ths laſ 
heed, I was induced to it, not only becauſe _ 
the account I have given, according to the truth/bf 


' hiſtory, is contrary to the national prejudices of ma- 


ny people on this ſubject, as I hinted before; but 
principally becauſe. the great point of ſtrength and 


ſecurity, on which the freedom of our conſtitution 


reſts, will appear in a fuller light, by being thus 
contraſted with the conſtitution of the French go- 
vernment. Both their anceſtors and ours came 

out of Germany, and had probably much the ſame 
manners, the ſame cuſtoms, and the ſame forms of 
government. But as they preceeded differently in 
the conqueſts they made, ſo did they in the eſta- 
bliſhments that followed. The conqueſt of Britain 
was a work of time, and the Saxon monarchy was 
long in forming. The conqueſt of Gaul was car- 
ried on with greater rapidity, and the French mo- 
narchy was ſooner formed. From hence ſome rea- 
ſons might be drawn, to account, amongſt others, 
for that great difference between the conſtitutions 
of the two monarchies, which theſe two German 

nations founded, at no great diſtance of time, in 


Britain and in Gaul. But I ſhall not indulge my- 


SE 
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determined the, Franks to the diviſion: they made of 
their peop e, and to the ſorm of gaverament; they, 
eſtabliſned. Whatever reaſons, of accidents, deter- 
mined them, this is certala; that the diſtinQion: of 
lord and vaſſal became the general diſtinction of the 
whole nation; that the * commons amongſt them 
were little better than ſlaves, whatever they had 
been in Germany; and that they were ſo inured to- 
ſervitude under their kings, prelates, and lords, 
that they looked on themſelves: at laſt, not juſtly, 
but unjuſtly, as men who had no right, no not e- 
ven a right by nature, . ſhare in the govern»: 
ment of that wherook: eu! n . 
raltly the principal part. 
Ia Britain another adi e ee = 
another ſpirit prevailed... The Saxons had a , nos 
bility too, ariſing from perſonal-valour, or wiſdom; 
continued by blood, and ſometimes conferred bx 
the prince, however legally at firſt it matters not to- 
enquire, on ſuch as · held great offices about his per: 
ſon. All theſe were the adelingss or nobles; an hand- 
ful in compariſon of the frigilingi or freeborn, Who 
made the body of the Saxon people. The freedom 
of this people was erected oh two columns, that 
have; proved more durable than braſs... They were 
Ne Ane een and Win nee 


»Le e 3 autre e fai juſtice; recon». 
noiſſant combien la condition naturelle le doit eloigner 
de concours du ene et dans ſe ſentiment ne. 
ſe fait entendre que par re nette. | - 
Boulainy. Let. fur les an o part, 


i Nat . Bacon Miſt. et Pol, Dic... 
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general laws of the kingdom. They ſhared' the 
legiſlative power ; were joined to the lords in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice; and no magiſtrate; or of- 
ficer, could exerciſejuriſdiction, nor authority, over 
them, no not eceleſtaſtical, without their conſent and 
election. The comites ex plebe, who were choſen 
for this laſt function, the admiaiſtration of juſtice,” 
made one rank amongſt the Saxon commotalty. 
The cuſtodes pagani, ſuch-as had an helmet, a cot 
of mail, and a gilt ſword, for their ordinary arms, 
whether they fought on foot or on horſeback, mude 
another rank; and the plain pagaui, ceorles, made 
the loweſt; But even theſeſ were totally diſtinct 
from, and far ſuperior. to the Jazz, or ſlaves, naß 
to the free lazzi, ſuch as had been ſlaves, and were 
become free. The ceorles were freemen to all ia- 
tents and purpoſes, and in all the eſſentials of liber- 
ty, as much as the Saxons of any ſuperiour runk, 
and were capable of antes to * p7. pigs by ; 
merit, or by favour.” I nl HANS 
- Theſe are the S PSs alli ihe di- 
ſtinctions of rank and degree, that exiſt at this daß 
amongſt us, have flowed. "Theſe are the general 
principles of all our liberties. That this Saxon 
conſtitution hath varied in many particulars, and at 
ſeveral periods of time, I am far from denying. 
That it did ſo, for inſtance, on the entry of the 
Normans, though certainly not near ſo much as 
many have been willing to believe, and to make o- 
thers believe, is allowed. Nay, let it be allowed 
for argument's ſake, and not otherwiſe, that during 
the firſt confuſion, and the ſubſequent diſorders, 
which neceſſarily accompany and follow ſo great and 
7” | ſo 
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| ſo Wolear 3 rerdlatioa the ſcheme of, the Saxon 


conſtitution was broken, and the liberties of the 
people invaded, as well as the'crown' uſurped! - Let 
us even agree that laws were made, without the 


conſent of the people; that officers and magiſtrates, 


civil, military and eccleſiaſtical, were impowered 
without their election; in one word, that the Nor- 
man kings and- the lords had mounted each other 
too high to be lords over freemen, and that the 
government was entirely monarchical and ariſtocrati- 
cal, without any exerciſe of democratical power. 


Let all this be granted, and the utmoſt that can be 8 


violence at the entry, and for ſometime after, under 


the government of a foreign race, introduced many 


illegal practices, and ſome foreign principles of po- 


licy, contrary to the ſpirit, and - letter too, of the 
ancient conſtitution ; and that "theſe kings and the 
lords abuſed their power over the freemen, by ex- 
tortion and oppreſſion, as lords over tenants; But 
it will remain true, that neither kings nor lords, nor 
both together, could prevail over them, or gain 
their conſent to give their right, or the law, up to 
the king's beck. But ſtill the law remained arbiter 
both of king and people, and the parliament” ſu- 

preme expounder and judge both of it and them. 
Though the dranches were lopped, and the tree loſt 
its beauty for a time, yet the root remained un- 


touched was ſet in a good ſoil, and had taken ſtrong 


hold in it ; * that care, and er a rens vers 


| 


„Nat. Bacon Surmary concluſion of the Gn par * 
of Hiſt, and Pol. Diſ. 
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_ d 0 6 * anceſtors. were forced t 
Vater k, if 1 may uſe ſuch au enpreſſon, with 


their blood but with this care, and culture, and 
time, and blood, it "ſhot up again with greater 
Krength than ever, that we might ſit quiet and 


buen ene it; for if the fame form 


was not exactly 'reftored in every part, yet a tres of 
the ſame kind, and ab beautiful, and as Toxoriabt, 


N ana grew up from the ſame root. 


To bring our diſcourſe! to that point, Which is 
mr concerned; parliaments were tiever 


mnterrupted, nor the right of any eſtate talen away, 
bowever the exerciſe of it might be diſturbed. Nay, 


they ſoon took the forms they till preſerve, were 


conſtituted almoſt as they now are, and were intire- 


y built on the ſame general priiciples, as "well" 2 as £ 


directed u the ſame purpoſes. Soar 

When Lay that they were eden ud as 
4 now are, I do not meun to enter into any we ; 
thoſe minute-queſtions; about which a man may em 
ploy much time and ſtudy, and Have as little "= 
and uſeful knowledge of our conſtitution as the 


woſt ignotant mau alive. But I propoſe to make a | 


hort reflection (or/4wo on the property and power 
of the three-eſtares that compoſe our parliament, a8 
they ſtood formerly, and as they now ſtand; be: 
cauſe, although our parllaments were composed ef 


| King, lords, and commons, in thoſe days, as well 
as theſe, yet the difference of the weight, which 
each of theſe eſtates hath caſt into the ſcale of go- 
vernment at different periods, docs, in effect, make 
ſome difference in the conſtitution of parliament ; 
1 by a this difference, our thouglits will 
be 


owe oo 6X fo >=, & 
7 . . R * 
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lords, aud the church, were in thoſe days, and long 
afterwards; the great proprietors, and by the nature 
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be lords, and the church, found it/necelliry/to\pay' | 


oN DAs r 
be led ibe better to judge of te eus poiſe of Sr 
conſtitutlon, on maintaining whüch our all depends; 

ſince ihe nearer we keep to It, che ſaſer our liberty | 
is, and ſince every variation from it. is dangerous to 
ont liberty, in a degree propottionable to fach vari- 
ation. Property then, and power by conſequetice, 
have changed hands, or rather have ſhifted much 
in the ſame hands, ſince the Norinan #ra. Kings, 


of tenures, as well as by the bulk of their eſtates, 
they: held the commons in uo ſmall ſubjec tion, and 
ſeemed to have governed without much regard to” 
them, or to their concurrence; id many caſes. But 
the regard: that was wot paid them at firſt; the kings, 


them in à ſhort” time; and that authority, thut 
weight in the balance of power, whichproperty did 
not ge them, they ſoon acquired; or rither+ re- 
ſamed by their numbers, and by the cireumſtances 
that followed; By the circumſtances that followed, 
vil wars, which: the: ambition of princes; of the no- 

bilizy;3-and of the church too, created In all 
theſe conflias;” ſome of the commons o holding for 
the king: wh promiſod liberty from the lords, and 
orhers ding wich the” lords, who promis ibem 
liderty ftom ihe king;- they camo off i better in de 
end than theit principals; - andancexample rurely ts 
W ret e eee 
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bition. In later days, when the nation, harruſſed. 
and ſpent by the long wars of York and Lancaſter, 
ſeemed glad to ſetile under any ſtable government: i 
and; id this temper gave (many advantages: 46] the- 
cunning of Henry the ſetenth, vhich the violence 
of his ſon improved, it is certain that the c ,n 
ſuffered extremely from ihe avarice of one, ihe p ο 
faſion of the other, and the high-ſtrained preratga 
tire of both. But then their; ſufferings; were dem- 
porary, and may be e bene bende with theſe: 
reigns ; whereas the ſufferings of ihe nobility! and 
the church were permanent and irretrievable,, The 
king and his council, fays the author I quoted laſt, 
under colour of [liveries and retainders, broughi the 
whole kingdom to be of their livery. It Was ſo. 
But ſtill the commons loſt nothipg, and gained much? 
They were more under ſubjection to the cromms 
but they Were leſg under ſubiection to the lords and 
the church. Not ouly the dependencies ot theſe 
were btoken, but the lords and the church were 
made more. dependent on the crown than the com- 
mons had: been on them. The lords were obliged 
to attend the court at their on expence, and might} 
alienate i their eſtates to defray this expence. A great 


part of dhe lands of the church were confiſcated; 


and parcelled out to thoſe who could buy, at very 
cheap rates 3 and the increaſe of trade, which began. 


: about this: time to be very cobſiderable, put the | 


s. into a condiuon of; being the buyers. ! 
Thus were the old toundations of property and 
power ſapped on one fide, and new foundations laid 
on the W Some * the weight of the church 


19 


parlibmetary controuł of the crown” did Hot become 


2 Democracy was ſo well poiſed with: ariſto- 


5 crucy, after this great change, Hat if they divided, ; 


theyicould not invdde* one another; and, if they 


united; they could not be invaded! by the monarchy. = 


Fur different was the icaſs iw'othercountries) Here 
*the crown got the better .of / the lords and bafffed, 


at ſeuſt in ſome degree, the monſtrous atteinpts of 


eccle ſiaſtical uſurpation. In France, for inſtance, 


when the ineroachments of the papal power were 


checked, the church compounded witli the cron, 
an alliance ſucceeded of the monarchy with ahe bie- 


the nobility was forced to ſubmit in that kingdom; 
ſo that che authority and wealth: of the church be 
ing fixed on the ſide of the crown, the whole 
ſtrength and influence of the nobility being taken 
from them, add incorporated with the power of the 


crown, and theicommons having nothirig to do in 


that government but to pay taxts, and carry arms, 
the kings: of France are become abſolute: monarchs; 
and whatever" liberty, or appearance of liberty, 
there was in abe eouſtitutiou, it I totally de- 
n or achat 8 Rem ! maln 10 

. - -When' L ſay, that parliaments were entirely bolt 


on the ſame general principles, as well us directed 


to the ſame- purpoſes, as they Rilt- are, "Pf! e be 


juſtified by the whole tenor of our hiſtory, and of 


our law. Let us conſider this in à caſe the plaideſt 


. ORE it fuffers fo 9 
; T 2 


3 men 5 
bath gone ſince into thut of Ahe coutmons 7 The 
leſty bat it became» more equaſly and imbrè uſrfull ß 


rarchy. But if the church was able to compound, 
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. DISSERTATION Ha 
the eſfrontery of ſome men. Let us conſider it re- 
latively to that great principle, that parliaments 
ought to be independent of the crowo in all reſpecta, 
Except ſuch as are ſettled by the law ahd cuj,ỹẽé of 
parliament, and cancerning which there is 30 diſ· 
pute. Now, This general principle hath not any 
deen always the ſame, but it bath been alwansẽ 
declared, in the moſt anthentic and ſolemm nander, 
and parliaments have not been more intent dn any 
national concern whatever, than on maintaining 
principle, and ſecuring the eſſects of it. I y 
Baments have been conſtantly thus intent, and eſpo- 
cially in the beſt times, during more than three cru 
wuries at leaſt; for I would not go back tod fn, 
gor grope unneceſſarily in the dark; What: elſe did 
thoſe laws mean, that were tvade in the time of the 
illegally and arbitrarily; employed, and which | there - 
was room tb fear that other princes might atagloy'? 
What elſe do all thoſe reſolutions, all thoſe declaras 
tions, all thoſe remonſtrances, all thoſe a&s ofipar- 
liament mean, that have been made fo often, "and 
enforced ſo ſtrongly, from time to time, and i from 
thoſe days to theſe, againſt the influence of the 
crown, either on the elections, or on the members 
of parliament? I ſhould be aſhamed to af an 
more queſtions: of this kind, or to deſcend into any 
detail, in order to prove what every clerk of à juſ- 
tice of peace, nay almoſt every day-labourer, knows. 
But there is another queſtion which I muſt aſk; 
If this be ſo, what do thoſe: men, mean wd ure 
* or re, 


* 


it is 4 plain abſurdity to ſuppoſe a>controub»en the 
crown, (end they haue not pet ventured to ſuppoſe 
the contrary, that LR⁰DEõ’ N of), and to eſtabliſti at 


plays them, e to: plead in: all placesr and: on alli occa⸗ 
influence, wy f bd aa PEN 
_ inflaence:which is created. immediately by corniption 
for toithat het-argomient-reat on; 
| | Cats — vn —— 


the ſame time a power, and even à right, in the 
crowu, to render this controul uſeleſs. Experience 
is againſt them; ſinee ibe examples:of other conn · 

tries, and at ſome times (former times I mean) of 
our own; have proved; that a prince may govern 
according to his arbitrary will, or that of his more 
arbitrary miniſter, | as abſolutely, and much more ſe- 


eurely with, than without the concurrence of a par- 


liament. Authority, even the uniform authority of 
our whole legiſlature, is againſt tbem. The voice 


of our law gives them the lie. How then ſhalb we 


account for this proceeding, this open and deſperate 
attack upon our conſtitution, and therefore upon 


our liberty? Have theſe great men made any nic 
diſcovery," that eſpaped the blunt ſagaciry of our 


anceſtors ſormetly, : and is, above the © narrow:=cott- 
ceptions of all other men enoept themſeiyes, at 
this time ? ds it leſs fit than the wiſdom of this ha-. 
tion hath zudged it to be for ſo many ages, that 


troul d two other eſtates ; Or is it leſs fit that 
they ſhould a govern ſo fur the time to coing;: than: ĩt 


was for the time paſt ? We ſhall hear, for aught I 


that;kings are God's vice- 
＋ 3 Nin 


1 this * 


\ 


> 


an ene nent . 
Cheſt Jeſus, ſupreme moderators and | governgurs: 
We hall \hear again, perhaps, of their heredicity; 
| their divine, [their kiidefeatible right, und the reſt of = 
that Gilly cant, which wW ů] invented do mae the 
- uſurpations of prerogative go down: the better. But 
will eren this alter theicaſe ? Wil this make u un. 
worthy of them to ſubmit to the full cantroui af 
ſuch a conſtitution as God himſelf approved, in e 
iaſtitution of the Jewiſh ſenate? Moſes was: un- 
doubtedi God's vicegerent. He was, if ever m 
was ſo; next and immediately under God, a ſupreme 
moderator and governor. | He was * inſpired, and 
aſſiſted in a ſupernatural manner; and yet hu took 
the advice of his father-in-law Jethro, the ptieſt of 
- Midian. He alfſociated to hümſelf, in the (governs 
ment of the common wealth, or he bade the people 
take, as he ſays in f another place, or chuſe '* wile 
men änd underſtanding, and : known. among the . 
* tibes, that they might be aſfocized 10, hing 
ke found himſelf unequal to the taſu of governing 
* tam not able to bea all tds people alone. 
Have I conceived alb this people? Have Pbeget- 
% ten them? I chou deal thus wick me, kill me, 
who deduce from hence | the iaſtituiion of danhe- 
drins, are in the right, or they who afin them a 
more modern date, againſt the opinion of the Jewiſh 
doftors themſelves, whoſe authority our doctara - 
e a nen 
W D 
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arbitrarily 
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vs leave the diſpyts) t:thid ganifabs-of 


net d Petewius, e er Siena Lt Ge. 
Thus much ig cer tin. A) grentifanhetitio fabliſted — 


at Jervialem, even at the coming of the Meſſial, 
as well as inferior ſunbetrins in vera parts: of 
Paleiaes which foam ef goverament) bore ſome 
reſemhlanct to our old Sπνjð¶H ohn ſU,Mon ; add he, 
who takes the trouble of looking into Mri Seiden 
thority, ad- exerciſed; 48 much ower as: ever par- 
laments: did, or Wintenagemotes: | could: alain. 


That God :approvetd b kid..of i parliamentary; au- 


bliſhment, end n diriſion of the ſupreme power: be- 
to whom he gave ſome of-- the ſpirit that was on 


Moſes, | the: quotations: I refer 40 from holy writ de 


ſufficiently prove. After this, it cannot be faidy, I 
thidky- to derogate from the majeſty-of any prince, 


Jet us entertain as high notiona of -this majeſty a5 


we pleaſe, that he;is rdieved! from the burtben ef 


een, that he is obliged to ſhare the ſu- 


preme power with the nobility and commonalty. of 
the realm; and that be is hindered from deſtroying, 


| reſerve this di 
n the ſagreme power, -xeally,. 48 Well as ap- 


parently. But perhaps theſe grent and honeſt men 


have diſcovered a neceſſity of putting the members, 
or a majority of the members of parlia ment, under 
the influence of. the! crown; in order 40 preſerve 
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er eee indrechiy, that indepeadency; f 
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afraid that am houſe of ens, undes reftrained 
dy places and penſions, ſtiduld give up tlie eonſtitu- 
| You! n he 
fear would be NMdeuleue fel; ; and he whdifhould 
argue againſd uc wfigpoſition;! would mating 
_ felfif6; ene uſtald that hu booſe-oPÞ:eoimimons;. 
unless reſtruſnec im this ulau ner: ſhould uſurp more 
power than belongs to them nd eſtabliſhꝭ a kind 
of democratical tyranny # But theꝝ would have, ja 
oppoſition to them a power! ſuffictent is defent . theit 
Beſigus ; the united power of the crown nd of e 
Houſes" of lordsc Formerly, indeed, they ſucebed- 
ed in an attempt of this Rind ; und the ting ant 
the lords may, at any time; throw too much power 
into the ſcale, and ſet the ſenſe and ſpirit of th 
people on their ſido, as was done at that time But 
this neither harh een, nor un be dene; unleſ@iboths | 
king and" lords eou,iwnt them lves .o illy chat the 
miſchiefs tobe eee, ' fromi their prevaſeney 
appear as great, or greater, than thoſe which are d 
de apprebended from the ptevaleney of the comp 
mons. Let it be remembered too; that as tlie 


king and tie lord may give tom much power am 
| Le eee e tho lords and comi- 


mons may give too much power tothe crown. 
lords will never do the firſt deſignedly; whereds 


may be ladutedꝶ im ſome ago leſs virtuous than the 
preſent, by places, penſions; and other gratifications, 
ee onA majority” ef thoſc aſſembliesz to do- 
the 
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comply becauſe they -are-jconvinced; whereas neither 
one dor the other ace wanting. to: determine ſuch u 


0 8 aun nnn 1 he . 
urged, in favour of this ehpedtent ? Mom what 
danger are we te he protefted My Shall wecke 
told tat parliaments will n purſaa the netioaal-in- 


tereſt, voleſs their members are brought in toit by 7 


the crown,? Something Jike..this hath; berg admas- 


ced, 41 have heard, and 'nothing- more imputient, it 


nor more ſilly, cauid be admanced+:; & count, that 
is truly in the intereſt} of ibe nation; will. have, a 


muſt have, 4 concurrence of periament, as it nk 
be-ealy, if it wes  peedful,; % fue. Te an 


trouble, indeed, may be ſometimes tequired-to lead 
independent men, who judge for themſelvas, and 


hold to a court by a corrupt depenidetey' lon. ; r 
they are ſaon diſciplined, and ready to perform. the 


whole exerciſe of neee merreanries- at e | 


beat of a drum. Some inconveniencies may like- 


wiſe ariſe (for that which I have juſt mentioned does | 
not deſerve the name) from the independency of 
parliaments, Midiſters, for inſtance, ma) be called 


to account by the puſſion, by the prejudice, if y 
will, of ſuch aſſemblies,” eftener perhaps. than 
deſerve to be; or their errors may be 


their faults be puniſhed; in a greater 


1 


with more rigour, not only than true vais] ol 
tice requires, which ſhould always-be tempered wi 


. I x *** 
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C — farther, this * 
204 wusch ef pod seni, VE — 
| ole; Wa ne le bre wule very” g56d effects, 


. ect \Awong th N they: ee 
- who are in power / Or cautions, and the bold more 
modeſt. They my Tender fooldlefs fond of power, 


and awe oven knives inte honelty? It were better 
ahne 9 ace und 


we bimſelf of ns open), Won ar the ory 


and cervility;of parkantents,-which are the neceſſary 
{conſequences bf corruption and depetideney;: mould 
ever-conribine 20 m⁰f,³ithe ! cdurt become, id ny 
future agen fnctuary for pickpockets, aud au h 
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Firm. ag. ee of, in ptb- 
perty and power, brought our conſtitution, by 


* degrees, aud through many ſtruggles aod dan - 
gers, ſo neat the; molt perfect idea of a free ſyſtem 
of governments. that nothing would be now: wanting 


to.compleat-it; if effectual means were found of ſe- 


curing the independency of parliament againſt cor»; 
 ruptian, :as well us it is, Schick againſt prerogative; | 
Our kings have loſt little of the gaudy plumage f 
the crown. Some of ctheir ſuperfluous power, in- 
qeed, hath baen bought, and more hath been wreſi- 


ed from them. ¶Notwichſtanding ich, it ĩs a very. 
demonſtrable truth, that the crown muſt ſit lighter, 
and more ſenure, on the hrad of a wiſe prince, (and no 
conſtitution provides for though every conſtitution 
ſhould: provide againſt, a weak prince) ſince the 


great change of property and power, in favour of: 


the commons, than ever it did before. Our kings 
are no longet expoſed, as ſome of the greateſt of 
them have been} to the inſults of turbulent, ambi- 
tious lords, or haughty prelates. It is no longer ia 


the power of a ſew factious noblen to dra wa-: 
mies into the field, und oblige their prince to fights! 


for his crown} do fight to gain it, and to fight to 


keep it ; as Edward the fourth did, 1 think in nine 


pitched ue To make the prince | uneaſy, or 
e no conſtituted, the whole bo- 
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n r his. 

n& of Great. Britain will be 
aud ſecure, but in Eng 
wh t the Britiſh, conftirgtion a- 
| „ the abſolute monarch. of | 
„Tmin aod. this popularity is ſo eaſily ge· 
quired, a king gains the public confidence and af- 


- » If the condition: of our kings i | 
reſpetts, ande made worſe in none, r ee 
tion is mended in every reſpetct, by the great im- 
provements of our conſtitution ; which are due 
principally to the change 1 mentioned; as the advan- 
— trade, and in national wealth and 
power, are due to theſe improvements, /, 
Itis by-theſe, that'the ſubjefts of Great-Britain'eujoy'4 
hitherto ſuch. a freedom of their iperſons;” and duck 3 
ſecurity of their property, ac no other people: can 
boaſt. Hence that great encnuragement of induſtry: 
hence: that broad and ſolid foundatian of credit, 
which muſt always continue, unleſs the weight of 
taxes, and the oppreſſion of 'tax+-gatherers, 1 make n 
worth no man's while to be induſtrious. anxclonget: 
and ualeſs national credit be reduced, by length of 
time, and private management, to reſt no longer un 
its natural and originał foundation, but on thefeeble! 
props of yearly expedients, and daily tricks by 
which a ſyſtem, that ought) to be the plnineſt ant" 
faireſt imaginable; will become af courſe a * * 
tricate, and wicked myſtery of ſtockjobbing. 
But the great advantage we are to msd dope 
here, which hath ariſen to the whole nation from 
| the 
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this ; that . We have beet b 


pelt of à thixed government. 349 bars 
on the three "ſimple forms. ' The democratical pow- = 


er is 10 Jonger kept under the fame dependencies ; 


and if av houſe of commons ſhould now fail to af- 
ſert that independent ſhare in the ſupreme, legiſla- 
tive power, 'which the conſtitution [pen 
aſſembly, it could” not proceed, as it might, and 
ſometimes did formerly, from the natute of tenures 
and many other unavoidable reſtraints; it could pro- 


ceed, alone from the corruption of particular men, 
who threw themſelves into à voluntary dependency. 
The democratical power of our conſtitution is not 
ſufficient to vet top the monarehical and ariſtocrati - 
cal; but it is ſuſſßeient to coufiterwork and balance - 
power by its own ſtrength, and without 


any other 
the fatal neceſſity of favouring 


the ambition of the 


crown ogainſt the lords, or that of the lords againſt 


the crown.” Nay more, as our 
conſtituted, the three eſtates have noventpanen 
mon intereſt, which they always had; ; but 2 a 


confidered as eſtates, 10 ſeparate, contraifiory i 2 
tereſt. Our conſtitution gives ſo much grandeur, | 
ſo much authority aud power to the crown, and 
our par katents give ſo intenſe a rbvenue, that no 


prince hach any real intereſt to Gefre ote, Wo. 


looks on himſelf as the ſopreme magittrate of a thee 
people; for if we ſuppoſe 


avarice, to make part of his Reeder, welt paſ 
ſions are ioſatiable 3” but then” for "this Yety "real 


becauſe! they Ge there ought to be n 


held of them ; and though a prince may meafufe his 
P demands. 
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' demagds; a, People, he ai, dhe ſe, wil 


never, wcaſugethejr.conceſſions by. thew. 1; £217 
The property af the. cammors, is. not only: be. 


come far fuper zor te that of the -lords, upon thi - 


whole, but in the detail here are few, very few ine | 


ances to be produced of - greater, ſhares! of. private 
property amongſt the lattes, \ thay, amongſt the fate 


er, ſo itais equaliy fes. Tbere are no, badges 
of ſervitude; on one ſide; no prettucę of any 
ſuperiority, except thoſe of. title, and rank, on the 
other. The peers are, in ſome points, (I ſpeak it 


with/all the reſpects due to them) commoyers with | 


mer 2 and as the, property ef the; commons is great- 


coronets n their coats of arms ; and affecting - 


act as ſuch, it is plaio they deſire very wiſely to be 


taken for ſuch, on many accaſions, | The intereſts 


of thele:two eſtates then, with regard to property, 


are the ſame; and their particular rights and prixi- 
leges are now ſo well aſcertained; and ſo widely di- 


— 


ſtinguiſned, chat as the proximity ef their intereſts 


of one ſort ſhould always unite them, fo the diſtance 


of thoſe of. another ſort canaot eaſily make them 
claſh. Ia ſhort, theſe. two orders, accordiug to 
the preſent conſtitution, (and how different is it 


from that of Rome, or in the laſt reſpect, even 


from that of Spain, not to mention that of France?) 


bare no temptation, and ſcarce the means,” of in- 
rading cach other; ſo that they may the better, 


and the more effectually, employ, their vigilance, 
and unite their efforts, whenever it hall be ne- 


ceſſary, againſt the encroachments of the crowa, 


from whoſe. ſhackles they have both emancipated 


themſelves, whether the 1 to W theſe 


ſhackles 


— 
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pear, according to the true intent of our conſtitution, 
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thackles again e ruled oa. by precogative, o by | 
the more formidable enemy of liberty; corraption.. 
It bath been obſerved already; that although the 


crows hath the ſole power of errming peers, yet the 


independency of the peerage on the erowu is ſecured = 
by thing that"! their vights and prdvileges enn be 
ken from them, at the wilt ef the erοππτ]π . Could 
the ctowu unmake, as well as mike peers, it would 

be n jeſt 0 talk of tes eſtates ſines there would 


be virtually, and in effect, bot tuo and therefore 


our conſtitution ſt it. But che 
commons of Great Britaih can make,; and; ut ptoper 
ſeaſons,' and in u proper manner, un male Meir re- 
preſtntirives'; by which means, mary! iutonν 


encies and hiſchiefs are dvoided,” and many juſt and 


wiſe ends obtained: The peers of tht realm cen, 
without exteeding thoſe numbers, amongſt vhom the 
quiet, order deceney undi ſolemity of a ſtnate may 


be preſervede The peerstherefare fit in parliument in 


their collective, the commons in their repreſentative | 
body. The peers have an inherent, che commons 2 
delegated right. The peets are therefore accountable 
for their conduct, a8 all other men are; to. Cod, io 
their own conſclences, to the tribunal of public fame, 


and to no other But the commons areaccountable 


to another tribunal, as well as to theſeg to that of their 
conſtituents, before which they muſt frequently ap- 


to have a cenſure, or apptobation, paſſed on their con- 
duct, by the refuſal, or grant of new powers to the par- 
ticular: members. Thus the collective body of the 


7 of Great Britain, delegate, cotta; 
| 4 1 | truſt, ' 
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| lavery,.. brapght-upon; them; unleſs. they-c0-operate. 


 *'" by. paſiameniss end-thachere:is pothings) which: 
ing; to our preſeat conſtitarion erbat be 


N 


mult. but d0 gt alienate iheit right and their-powrs: 
er, . and, candot he undone, by having :beggarys ot 


STA OO WE eee 
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We cannot therefore bite de lo thoſd Won . 


ings of my Ltd, Barony which .are-quoted tonthis 


effect; that Eoglhad.can-never, be undone, nale 


* a- parliament cannot do. Great Britain, accard- 


eyen by parliamęats a for there is ſometling. 
a -parliawent;cennpt d94c:a harliament cannot ann 

the conſtitutiom a and ils he is; preſerved; that 
qur conflition;; may be had, it caungt be irretr ine, 
ably. ſo- The legiflative is/x ſupreme, and may be- 


called, in one ſenſe, an abſdlute, but an none a 


anch Pur. te i med ta the : public 
% good: of theoladietys!:itIt.cis a poser, that hab,) 
eee but preſervatiom, and therefote can 
'* never: have ai tight to deſtro, enſlave, or (deſigns; 


. edly to impoveriſh the fubjeRts; for the obliga»' 


tions of the la of nature craſe not in ſociety c. 


1 you therefore put ſol extravagant caſe; a8 tot 


ſuppoſe the two houſes of parliament concusring to- 
make at once a formal ceſſiom of their on rights 
and privileges, and of thoſt of the whole nation to 

the crown, and ' aſk; who hath, the right, and the 
means, to reſiſt the ſupreme legiſlative power; 1 
—_— ; tho whola aa both det and abr, 
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ple, e ee dener liberty; will find he 
means. An ättempt of this kind would bitak the 
bargain between the king and nation; between the 
repreſentative and collective body of the people, and 
would diſſolve the conſtitution; From hence it fol · 
jows that the naten which hath h right to preferve 
this conftitution, hath a fight to reſiſt an attempt, 
that leaves no other means of preſerving it but thoſe 
of reſiſtance. From hence it follows, that if the 
conſtitution was actually difſolved, as it would be 
by ſuch an attempt of the three eſtates, the people 
would return to their original, their untutal right, 
the right of reſtoring the lame cbſiturion or of 
waking a new one. No power on earth could claim 
any right of impoſing"a conſtitution upon them ; 
and leſt than any; chat king: thoſe lorde, and thoſe 
commons, hjõ having been en ttuſted to preſtrve, 
had deſtroyed the former: But th ſuppoſd à caſe 


more Witkün the *boinids of poſſibility, ' moughb ue 


would de tempted to think it as litele within thoſe 
of probability; let us ſuppoſe our parliaments, in 
ſome future generation, to grow ſo corrupt, and 
the crown ſo rich, that a pecuniary! influence con- 
ſtantly prevailing over che :miajority,' they ſhould af. 
ſemble for little elſe than to eftabliſh grievances, in- 
ſtead of redreſſing them; to approve the meaſures | 
of che court Without information: to engage their 
country in alliances, in treaties in wars, without 
examination ; and tog O⁰ðẽi without secoudt, 
and :almoſt without ſtiat io The caſe would be de- 
plorable. Our vpnſtitution ſelf would become our 
grievance, whilſt chis corruption prevailed 3. and if 
it TOI long, our conſtitution could not" laſt 
| Z 3 15 long ; 
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e this ſſo w progreſs 3 
deſtruction of it as ſurely as the more conciſe me 
. thod'of giving. rn an neee i 
el che: whole und ed e ————— | 

the electors were become no honeſter thats the; clet+ 
ed. Much time would be required to deggar and 
_ enſlave the nation, in this manney, It could ſcarce 
be the work of one parlament, 5 
ſhould continue to be ſeptennial. It could not 
the work of A triennial parlament moſt certainly: 
and the people of Great Britain M uld chave none to 
blame but thæmſelves ; becauſt, as the conſtitution 
is a ſure rule of action to thoſe, hom they chuſe 
to act for them, ſo it is likewiſe a ſure rule of judges 
ment to them. in the choice of their truſtees, und 

particularly of ſuch as have repreſented them already 
In ſhort;.nothing can deſtroy the cbuſtitutiom of | 
Britain, but the people of Britain; and whenever 
the people of Britain become fa degenerme and baſe, 
as to be induced by corruption (for ey are no 
Jonger in danger of being awed: by: prerogative)" to 
chuſe perſous to repreſent them in parlament, whom 
they haye found by enperience to be under a6 in 
fluence, ariſing from private intereſt; dependents on 
{ court, and ihe ereatures of a/ miniſter; or others, 
who are unknown to the people, that elect them, 
and bring no recommendation but that, which they 
carry in their purſes; then may de enemies of du 
conſtitution boaſt that they ; have got the bettet of 
it, and that it is no longer able to preſetrve itſelf, nur 
to defend liberty. Then will chat trite, proverbial 
ſpeceh. de verified in our caſe, ihat . the gorrup- 
tions 


Fbe grandeur of Rome was the work of many cen» 
taries, the effect of much wiſdom, and the price of 
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+ tics of the beſt things are the wr IH forthen wilt 
that very change in the ſlate of᷑ property and power, 
Which improved our confiitution' fo much, contri- 
bute to the daſtruction of t; and we may even 
with; for thaſe little tyrants, the great lords, and the 
the crown. How prefetahle will ſubjection to theſe 
powerful landlords, (hon the: commonalty were 
accuſtomed to ſerue; and by whom, if they ſuffer- 
ed on one hand, they had | conſiderable advantages 
on the other) how preſerable indeed, wil this ſub- 
jection appear to ther when they ſtiall ſee the 
whole natiom oppreſſad by a few: upſtarts in power: 
the meaneſt, always by the worſt· of their 
fellow. ſubjects; by men, who owe their elevation 
and riches neither to merit nor birth; but, to the fa+ 


vour of weak princes, and to the ſpoils. of their 


country, beggared by their rapine ! Then will the 
fate of Rome be renewed, in ſome fort; in Britain. 


much blood. She maintained her grandeur, whilſt 
fhe preſerved her virtue; but hen luxury grew up 
to favour corruption, and corruption to nouriſh lux. 
ury; then Rome grew venal; the election of her 
magiſtrates, the ſentences of her judges, the decrees 

of her ſenate, all was fold; for her liberty was fold 
when theſe were ſold; and'' her-riches; her power, 
her glory, could not long ſurvive her'liberty;:-She, 
who had been the envy, as well as the miſtreſo of 
natiohs; fell to be un object: of their ſcorn; or their 
pity. They had Teen and felt that ſue governed 
155 ?” 7. mer 
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diher-pdople by will zend ber Gm by M, eh 
beheld her governed herſelf by will; by the arbitrary 
Will of the worſt of her own citizens; of dhe worſt of 
both ſexes, of the worſt of human kind by: Caligula, 
by Claudius, by Neron by:Meflalian; by Agrippina, 
| dy Poppæa, by Nasciſſus, q by Cahſtus, by Ballas; 
. by princes, that wete ſtupid, or mad ; by women; 
that were obandened to ambition and to luſt ; by 
miniſters, that were emancipated ſlaness * 
and pandars, inſolent and rapaciaus. In this miſer · 
able ſtate, -the fomrthat'cerained fome ſparks of he 
old Roman ſpirit, had douhle gavſe.to-mourn in pri- 
vate 3 for it Was not ſafe even to mourn in public. 
They mourned the loſs of the liberty: and grandeut 
of Rome; and they mourned that both ſhould be 
ſacrificed to wretches, hoſe crimes would baye been 
puniſhed, - and whoſe talents would ſcarce have re- 
commended them to the meaneſt offices, in the vir - 
tuous and proſperous ages of the commonwealth; . 


—— — 
a Pane _ — 


other circumſtances conſidered) at leaſt into a ſtate 
as miſerable, as this, will the people of Btitain both 
fall, and deſerve to fall, ifa they ſuffer, under any - 
pretence, or by nan: hands, that conſlitution ta be 
deſtroyed,” ich cannot be deſtroyed, unleſs they 
ſuffer, it; unleſs they co-operate with the enemies af - 
it, by renewing an exploded diſtinction of parties 
by elefting thoſe to repreſent them, ho ate hired 

to betray them; or by ſubmitting tamely, whan the 
malk is taken off, or falls off and the auempt to 
bring beggary and ſlavery is avae d, or can bene 
longer conctaled. If ever this Häppens, tlie friends 
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Into ſuch a ſtate, (the difference of times, and of 


of liberty, ſhould any ſuch remain, will have one 
option. ſtill left; and they will rather chooſe; uo 


doube. to che the laſt. of Britiſk-freenen; than. bear 
an n t e 
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writing this diſſertation upon parties than the 


entertainment, ſuch as it i, of your readers, and 
our own amuſement; we ſhould not have dwelt, 
perhaps, ſo much on the nature of the Britiſh, con- 
ſtitution, nor have recurred ſo often to aſſert the 
neceſſary independency of parliaments on the crown. 
But we had another motive, which we are neither 
afraid nor aſhamed to avow. ,- This neceſſary inde- 
pendency of parliaments\its which the eſſence of our 
conſtitution, and by conſequence of our liberty, con- 
fiſts, ſeems to be in great, not to ſay i in imminent, 
danger of being loſt. They, who are alarmed at 
every thing, that is ſaid in favour of our conſtitu- 
tion, and of Britiſh liberty, and who are prejudiced 
againſt every. man, who writes or ſpeaks in defence 
may take, or affect to take, and try to 
give, at this expreſſion. But we defire to 
be underſtood, as we have explained our meaning 
upon ſome former occaſion. We underſtand our 
conſtitution to be in danger, not only when it is 
attacked, but as ſoon as a breach is made, by which 


it may be attacked; and we underſtand this danger 


to be greater, or leſs, in proportion to the-breach, 
that is made, and without any regard to the pro- 
bability, 


J ͤ ͤ A. wo, 9 Pe, 3 ton. of 
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bleſſing; but who. could never deſerre to have it ta- 


1 


vahilitya or improbability of an attacks; Thin: 
planation of eu, meaning is the: hetter founded, be- 
cauſe the auen hath as undeubted right to preſerve 
the; oonſtitution notpuly inviolate; bur ſecure ftom 
violavians, /: Should. corruption prevail among ſhe 
members, which, we-truſt will never happen, as no- 
toriouſly as it does is ihe elections of parlidment, 
we all know how much te magganimity-of our 
preſent; hing would · (corn to take {a mean an advan- 
tage over the nationz how much, on the contraty, 


his heroical ſpitit would prompt him to maintain the 
liberty even of a degenerate people who might de- 


ſerve no longer the enjoyment of ſo: invaluable: a 


ken from them by a prince of that family, which 


was raiſed by them to the throne, for no other rea- 


ſon but to preſerve it. All this we know; and the 
nation may have, no doubt, the ſame confidence in 


ce every future lng, of the ſame illuſtrious and royal 


houſe,” . But, this; will, not alter the caſe; not make 


that, Which I call danger, ceaſe to be ſuch. Shotild 


angels and arch angels come down from heaven to 
govern us, the ſame danger would exiſt until the 
ſpriogs, from whence it ariſes, were cut off; not 


becauſe ſome angels and arch · angels have fallen, and 


from being the guardians have become the tempters 
and tormentors of mankind, and athers therefore 
may fall; bat becauſe as private liberty canbot be 
deemed ſecure under a government, wherein law, 


the proper and ſole ſecurity of it, is dependent on 


will; fo public liberty muſt be in danger hl never 


a free conſtitution, the proper and foleſeeuritpof 
it, is dependent on will; and a free conſtituion like 


ours 
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ours is dependent oo wil, "whenever, the ee 
eſtate can direct the conduct of all three; 151.114 14˙ 


| the invention. The expedient is as old as the world, 


Having thus explained what Ii mean by danger, 
aud taken away all colour for cavil, it remains that 
I prove ihis danger to be real, and not the phantom 
of a crazy imagination, or a prejudiced 'tnind.” This 


ſhall be done therefore nn | 
by anundeniable deduction of facts. Bin , 


He who utidertakes to govern a ft bee 


aprrapties, and to lead them by a falſe intereſt, a * 


painſt their troe intereſt, cannot boaſt the honour 


and he can pretend to no other tonogr than u ef 
being an humble imitator of the devil. To cor- 


rupt our parliaments hath been often attempted, as 
well as to divide our people, in favour of preroga- 
tive; and in order to let the arbitrary will of our . 
princes looſe from the reſtrain of lw. We ob. 


ſerved this, in ſpeaking of the reigu of Charles the 


ſecond; but the efforts then made” were ineffectual. 
The frugal habits of the former age were not en- 


tirely loſt in that; and this, I preſume, maybe 
reckoned as one cauſe of the noble ſtatids, that were 


then made by our parliaments, in oppoſition to the 


court. But not to aſcribe more honour than is due, 


perhaps, to our fathers; the revenue of the cr²ũ 


Was at that time ſo ſmall, (I ſpeak 2 
for, in every other reſpect, it\ was very ample) and 


| the profuſion of that prince on bis pleaſures was ſo 
great, that no miniſter of King Charles the ſecond 


could find ſums ſufficient to buy à parliament. He 
"ood therefore on his prerogative; ſtrained ĩt us fur 
as be durſt,” and made all the uſe of it he could. 


The 
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well, cannot ſtand in need of ſuch a grant; oe 
prince, who hath neither, does nor deſerve tf 


A 
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The revenue df the crown was We ia 
the reign of King James the ſecond, and was 


moſt unwiſely for life. I ſay moſt unwiltly ; 6 a 


as a prince, who hath an heart and hand 10 govern 


therefore whatever the · generoſity of gur eovntrymen 

to their princes may carry them to do at any time, | 
they might leave this undone at all times, without 

any refleftion on their prudence, or even their ge- 


neroſtty. The reign of King James was ſhort; 


and, during this ſhort reign, he reſted on that pre- 


rogative, which he knew was a cheaper expedicgt 


than corruption, and which he vainly 8 him- 


{elf was enough confirmed to ſupport the meaſures | 
he took, for ſubverting the religion, the laws, and 
the liberty of Britain. Thus were men brought, 


by the conduct of theſe two princes, to fx their 


eyes on prerogative, as the ſole inſtrument of tytan 
ny, and to forget that corruption had been employ- 


ed, though unſucceſsfully, by King Charles, and 
might have been employed with greater force, an 
perhaps more ſucceſs, by King James. The cry 75 
the nation was for a free parliament, and no man 
ſeemed to doubt, in that ferment, but that a pat 
liament muſt be free, when the influence, which t 
crown had uſurped, in the precedent reigns, 00 
the elections, was removed, as it was by the revo- 
fution, But this general inadvertency, as well as 
the particular neglect ef thoſe, who took the lead 
io national affairs at that time, is the mere ſurpriſing, 
becauſe corruption having been ſo lately employed, 
amongſt other means, to render- nen depen- 
VoL. I. A: * dent 
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b conſeguetjce one of thoſe dangers, againſt which 
Li batten had a right to be ſecored, as. well AS a 

owiſe of being ſo, according to the terms of the 
Pi Orange's declaration, | Thoſe perſons e- 


ly. bo had exclaimed ſo loudly againſt place-- 


Lee LS in the reign of King Charles, 

and; who. complained at this inſtant fo bitterly. of 

the. ußdue Influence, that had, been employed, in 

ſmall boroughs, chiefly 10. promote the elections of 
ths parliament, which fat ig 1 the reign of King Ja 
ought to have been attentive, one would think, 

the glorious opportunity, chat was faces 

| them by a new ſettlement of the crown, and of the 


| conſtitution, to ſecure the independency of parlia- 


ments effeQually for the future. Machiavel obſerves, 
| and. makes it the title of one of his diſcourſes, 


BES.. „ that a free government, in order to maintain it- 
„ (elf free, hath need every day of ſome new pro- 


* viſions 1 in favour of f liberty.“ The truth of his 
obſervation, and the feaſons,. that ſupport it, arc 
obvious. But as every day may not furniſh oppor- 
tunitzes of making ſome of thoſe new and neceſſary 


proviſions, no Jay, that does furniſh the opportu- 


nity; ought to be deglected. The Romans had 
been ſo liberal in beſtowing the right of citizens on 
rangers, that the power of their elections began to 


fall into ſuch hands as the conſtitution had not in- 


tended to truſt with them. Quintus Fabius ſaw the 
growing evil; and, being cenſor, he took the op- 


portunity; . nel all theſe new electors into 


four tribes; put it out of their power to turn the 
election, as they had done, whilſt their numbers 
Re RTM | ; * 


dent on the eroumn, the danger of corruption was 


wor Co” on To 
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were divided at caicky all ber Pee 1 
try from this danger; reſtored the conſtitution c- 
cording to the true intent and meaning of it; and 
obtained, by univerſal ſuſfrage the title of Maxi- 


mus. If a ſpirit like this had prevailed among us, 


at the time we ſpeak of; ſomething lle this would 
have been done; for- the revolution Was, id mumy 
inſtances, and it ought to have been ſo in all oh, 
of thoſe rene wals of out conſtitution, that we hade 
often mentioned. If it had been ſuch, with reſpect 
to the elections of members to ſerve in parliament, 
theſe elections might have been drawn back to the 
ancient principle, on which they had been eſtabliſh- 


ed; and the rule of property, which was followetf 


anciently, and was perverted by rabſe changes, 
that length of time produced, might have been re. 


ſtored ; by which the communities, to whom the 
right of electing was truſted, as well as the qualifi- 


| cations-of the electors and the elected, might babe 


been ſettled in proportion to the preſent money 
things. Such a remedy might have wrovght a ra- 
dical cure-of the evil, that threatens our comſtitu- 
tion; whereas it is much to be apprehended, even 
from experience, that all others are merely palliative; 
and yet the palliative muſt be n no pie 
till the ſpecific can be procured .. 

But nothing of this kind was Joos at ae revo- 
lution. Pleaſed that the open attacks on our con- 
ſtitution were defeated and prevented, men enter- 
tained no thought of the ſecret attacks, that might 
be carried on againſt the independency of parlia- 
ments; as if our dangers could be but of one kind, 
and could ariſe but from one family. Soon after 

A a 2 . the 
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| be, Reyplution; indeed, men of all Gdes, and of all 


denominations,. (for it was not a party cauſe, tho! 
in was endeavonred to be made ſuch) began to per- 


ceive not only that nothing effectual had bec a done 


to hiader the undue influence of the crown in eleos - 


tions, and ag over- balance of the creatures of the 
court. in, parliement, but that the means of exerciſe 
ing ſuch an influence, at the will of the crown, 
were unawares and inſenſibly increaſed, * 
d dngreaſing. In a word, they began to fee 
the foundations were laid of giving as great po 


they had farmenly dreaded fo much, could give di- 


ctiy, and of eſtabliſhing univerſal corruption, The | 
Tis, 0009 een | 


ma. i e nen 
As erstem af the 5 * 
of King James, amounted to ſomewhat more that 


without. a den en. impoſitions aw 


ciſts, that have been fince heaped on the nation. 


It is plain, and it was ſo then, that this revenue 
might have been ſo increaſed, as to anſwer annually 
the great annual expences, in which we engaged 


ſoon afterwards. In this caſe, the people would 


not have had a greater, nay. nor fo great a burden 
to bear, as they had in the courſe of the two wars, 
that followed; and, at the end of theſe wars, they 
would have found themſelves with little or no load 
upon them, inſtead of crouching under a debt of 
fifty millions. That this method was not taken, 
tarniſhes matter of very melancholy reflection to the 
preſent, and will do ſo to future generations. But 

theſe 
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to the crown indirectly, as the prerogative, which 
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_ theſe reſlections are no part of my ſubject. Ho-] 
it came to paſs that a method ſo practieable, and ſo 
eligible, was not taken, (whether this was owing: 
to private intereſt, or party-cunning- of . 

and oppoſite kinds, or to an unhappy re 

ment in politics, that contracting national 
under a new eſtabliſhment, was an effactual wa 
pedient to attach men to this eſtabliſi ment) 7 
ſhall not preſume to ſay. All three might haves * 

their ſhare, perhaps, in determining for another; - 
meaſure. At leaſt, it is a point, on which the mem 

5 of that time have ſpoken with much prejudice; and 

little candour. But however that might be, cer- 
tain it is that we began to borrow” at high iatereſt, 
to anticipate and mortgage, immediately aſter the 
Revolution and having once begun, there was no 
remedy. We were forced to proceed in the fame 
manner through the courſe of to mighty wars. 
Formerly, the whole expence of the ſtate was borne 
by the crown ; and when this expence grew; upon 
extraordinary occaſions, too great for the revenue 
of the crown to bear, the people aided the crown, 
if they approved the occaſions of the expence. Theſe 
grants were properly aids, no more; for the reve - 
nue of the crown was engaged in the firſt place, and 
therefore it. might ſeem reaſonable that the cco-＋/m 
ſhould have the levying and management of ihe 
whole of theſe aids, as well as of the ſtanding 
revenue. But it happened in this caſe, as it does | 
in many; the reaſon of the thingicealed;; and che 
thing continued. A ſeparate, private revenue, ona . 
end WI ens , peter n 
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been reverſed, Our kings, inſtead of contributing 
wol, bave contributed nothing to the public charge; 
and the people of Britain, inſtead of giving occa- 
fionally aids to the crown, have taken upon them- 


ſelres the whole load of ordinary and extraordinary 


withſtanding this vaſt alteration in the ſtate of the 


pie, in the management of it, the ſame forms of 
granting aids to the crown, and of | levying/ taxes; 
and of managing the public treaſure, have been con- 


crown; that is truſted witch the whole, is bound for 
nothing) to make good all-deficiencies, though they 
have no ſhare in the management of the revenue. 
Our kings, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the civil -· liſt, 


have not only a private and ſeparate eſtate, but re- 


ceive a kind of rent charge out of the public eſtate, 
to maintain their honour and dignity, nothing elſe; 
and whether the public eſtate thrive, or not, this 
rent · charge muſt be made good to them; at leaſt, 


as it hath been ſettled on our preſent moſt gracious 


monarch, if the funds appropriated produce the 
gouble of that immenſe revenue of 8.00, 000 l. 4 
year, which hath been ſo liberally given him for life, 
the whole is his, without account; but if they fall 
in any degree to produce it, the entire national fund 
is engaged o make up the difference. But althaugh 
Dor kings have thus uo longer any immediate intereſt 
in the public eftate, they ure trufted with the en- 
ere management of it. They are not only ſtew- 
w#ds for the public, but they condeſcend to be ſuch 


for 


the:crown; From that time, the former order hani 


tinued; ſo that the people ſtand obliged (for the 


2 3 2 —_ wv» 


— perſons; who; ane-ahe croditpre- 


of the public, and have the additional trouble f 


managing about three millions a · year, on this bead. 
Now this new ſetilement, which appears. abſurd 
thought contrived. ſor practice, bath had this exi- 
dent and inevitable conſequence. - As we. have au- 
nually increaſed our fugds and dur taxes, we have 
annually ĩncreaſed the power of the crown; and thele - 
funds and taxes being eſtabliſhed. and laid for r. 
petuity, or for terms equivalent to perpetuity, in 
not only continue, but ſtill increaſe, as long a 


_ 
* 
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power ariſes from the increaſe of funds and taxes, 


and the influence of the crown grows, in proportion 
to the burden on the people, heavier, hath been ex- 
plained ſo much in the debates or: a- late deteſtable- 
occaſion, that muck leſs needs to be ſaid on the ſub- 
jet here. If we conſider, in the increaſe of taxes, 


nothing more than the increaſe of afficers firſt, þy 


which a raſt number of new dependents, o dhe 
crown are created in euery part of the kingdom; 
{dependents as numerous, and certainly. more pre- 
valent than all the tenants and wards. of the cron 
were anciently) and decandly, the powers given to 
the treaſury, and other ,inferior officers, on account 
of theſe taxes, and which are at leaſt as great and 
as grievous, in this free government of ours, as any 
thet are exerciſed in the moſt arbitrary government, 
on the ſame occaſions; if ue oanſider this alone, 
we fhall find reaſon ſufficient to conclude, that al- 


though the power of prevagative ne 
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and more N in its r Me power 
thus acquired is more real and may prove more dan- 


gerous for tis very reaſon, becauſe it is more co - 


vered, and more ſilent. That men began to ſee, 


very ſdotr after the revolution, the danger ariſing 


from hence to our conſtitution, as I aid above, is 
moſt certaii. No leſs than ſeven acts were made 


in King William's reign, to prevent undue influences 


on elections; and one of the acts, as I remember, 
for I have it not before me, is grounded on this 
fact, „that & the officers of the exciſe had fre 
"is ently, by threats and promiſes, prevailed on 
«'eſetors, and abſolutely debarred them of the 
freedom of voting. What hath been done, or 


attempted to be done, ſince that time, in the ſume 
view, and what hath been done, or attempted to 
be done, both in the reign of King Willam and 


ſince, to prevent an undue influence on the elected, 
as well as on the electors, I need not recapitulate; 
They are matters of freſh date, and enough known, 
Upon the Whole, this change in the ſtate and pro- 
perty of the public revenue hath made a change in 


dur conſtitution, not yet perhaps attended to ſuffi- 


Gently; but ſuch an one however as deſerves our 
utmoſt attention; ſince it gives a power, unknown 


in former times, to one of the chree eſtates; aud 


ſince public liberty is not guarded againſt the dan- 
gers, that may ariſe from this power, as it was, and 
as it is now more than ever, againſt the dangers, 
that uſed to ariſe from the powers formerly poſſeſ - 
bed, or eur 11 the crown. | ers yu 


n 
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gative was kept in ſight, and proviſions were made 
againſt the effects and encroachments of it, as-often - 
as occaſion required, and oppertunity offered.” They, 
who called themſelves friends to: the government, in- 
thoſe days, oppoſed theſe pry "They, w 
were friends to the tonftitution, © | promoted thee! 
That the ſame thing ſhould happen again, in a ſimilar” 
caſe, we muſt expect. But as the friends of the 
conſtitution, in times paſt; were not deterred, tempt- 
ed, nor wearied, whilſt they defended it | 
_ dangers of one kind, md. ted. wt ve- 
rance delivered it down, not only ſafe, but £ 
improved, to poſterity; let us flatter ourſelves 2d 
this agreeable hope, that the friends - of. thexzooltia 
tution, at this time, and in all times to come, will 
be neither deterred, tempted, nor wearied in the 
| ſame generous cauſe, in watching and guarding it 
againſt dangers. of another kind; and that they will 
deliver it down, in like manner, to future gencra- 
tions. Sure 1 am there are reaſons, and thoſe of 
no ſmall moment, by they ſhould be more watch- 
ful, more upon their guard, more bold, and more 
inceſſant in their endeavours, if poſſible, even than 
the aſſertors of . Britilh liberty were formerly; and 
the numeration of ſome of theſe — 
not. io. be omitted on this occaſions 5 
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to mne crown; ſo are the means of influencing by 
money, and of governing by corruption, to be con- 
ſigered“ as increaſed now, upon that increaſe of 
power, which hath accrued to the crown by the 


new conſtitution of” the revenue, ſince the revolu- 


tion. Nay farther : Not only the means of cor- 
rupting are increaſed, on the part of the crown, 
but the facility of employing theſe means with ſuc- 
ceſs is increaſed,” on the part of the people; on the 


part of the electors, and of the elected. Nay, far- 


ther ſtill : Theſe means and this facility are not 
only increaſed, but the power of the crown to cor - 
rupt, as 1 have hitited already; and the proneneſs 


of the people to be corrupted, muſt continue to in- 


creaſe on the ſame principles, umleſs a ſtop be put to 


the growing wealth and power of the one, and the 


growing depravity of the other. We are, to be 
ſire, in no danger from any advantage his majeſty 
will take of this ſituation ; but if advantage be not 
taken, in favour of our conſtitution, of the preſent 
moſt happy reign, of the mild and beneficent tem- 


per of our heroical monarch, of the generous prin- | 


ciples 
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ciples inſtilled by nature, and improved by philoſo+ 
phy, of his royal conſort; it may be ſuppoſed, (far 
we ſpeak hypothetically, all. along, as the reader will 
pleaſe to remember, even where the precaution is 
not uſed); it may be ſuppoſed, I. ſay, that pretend | 


ed friends to the government, and real enemies o 


this conſtitution, no matter whether they are ſuch 
by principle, or become ſuch by their crimes, will 
get into. ſuperior power, in ſome future time, and 


under ſome weak or wicked prince; and whenever 


this happens, the ſubverſion of our conſtitution, and 
of ovr liberty by. conſequence, will be the moſt 
eaſy enterpriʒe ĩmaginable; hecauſe nothing can be 
more eaſy than the creation of an anti- conſtitutional 
dependency of the two houſes of parliament on the 
crown will be in that. caſe ; and becauſe ſuch a de- 
pendency of the two houſes is as real a "ſubverſion 


of our conſtitution, as an abſolute aboliſhment ” 


parliaments would. be, 

The firſt of thoſe means of corruption, that have 
grown up, or been increaſed, ſince the revolution, 
which I ſhall mention, is the eſtabliſhment of the 
civil liſt ; not ſo much on account of the manner 
in which it was originally given, as on account of 
that in which it hath been ſince given, and of the 
vaſt augmentations that have been made to it; aug: 
mentations that may be doubled, or trebled, in times 
to come, upon the ſame motives, under the ſame 
and other pretences; in ſhort, juſt as ſpeciouſly as 
they have been made. The revenue of King James 
the ſecond, as it ſtood at his abdication, hath been 
mentioned; and it would not be hard to ſhew, by 


indifputable computations, that they who apprehend- 
ed ; 
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ed he might be able to govern without parliaments, 
or to buy parliaments, if he wanted their aſſiſtance, 
had good reaſon for ſuch apprehenſions, notwith- 
Kanding the expence he was at, over and above all 
the ordinary charges of the goverament, in *main- 


taining agaioft law a great ſtanding army of fixteen 


or <ighteen thouſand men. But to go back to the 
reigu of King Charles the ſecond, whoſe revenue 
was much leſs, The patriots of that age, even 


when this revenue was computed at no more than 


1,206,0001, a year, took great alarm. at the. pecu- 


mary influence it might create, and looked upon it, 


and ſpoke of it, as a fund for corruption. Now, 
if this revenue could afford a fand for corruption, 
when, beſides maintaining che honour and dignity 
of the crown, it was to defray all the other ex- 
pences of the ſtate, and among the reſt thoſe of « 
fmall army, and a great fleet ; what would the 


ſame patriots think of a revenue of 800, ooo l. or 


a million a year, applicable to the particular expen- 
ces of the crown alone, and not one farthing of 
which ſacred treaſure was ever diverted to any na- 
tional uſe !. They would have the fame juſt confi- 


dence, no doubt, as we haye in his preſent majeſty; 


but they would ſay, as we do, that ſo immenſe a 
private, or ſeparate revenne, may become hereafret 
an inexhauſtible fund of corruption; and therefore 
that the independency of parliaments is, and muſt 
be in real danger, till fome remedies, as effeQual 
againſt the pecuniary influence, as have becn found 
' againſt the prerogative of the crown, are provided, 
They would ſhew that a ſmall ſum, in aid of places 


| E of fears and expeRtations _ 
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for the ordinary charge of annual. rating: and 
that a ſmall ſaving, reſerved every year, might pro- 
duce, at the end of ſeven, a fund fufficient for'the - 
eee * OI aun | 
m_—_— : * hen A : 
| „Bemühen 16909 | ſoppaſs-the'cxi An to hy 
come an inſufficient fund for theſe. purgoſes, by the 
profuſion of {ome future king; (and nothing leſs 
than the moſt extravagant profuſion can make it ſo) 
or if we ſuppoſe that ſome future king may join to 
ſo many ill qualities, as leave him no means of go- 
verning but by corruption, a ſordid avarice, that 
renders him unable to open his coffers even for. this 
uſe; yet will a very little iniquitous cunning ſuffice 
to create funds ſor corruption, that may come in 
aid of the civil liſt. It is natural for men to be 
leſs frugal, when others are to pay for their want 
of frugality. Our kings, therefore, may become 
more apt to take, and our miniſters to adviſe ſuch 
engagements, as plunge the nation, at every turn, 
into vaſt expence; ſince the load which fell, in part 
at leaſt, on the crown formerly, falls intire on the 
people now. But beſides this general reaſon to 
promote a want of frugality, there may ariſe parti- 
cular- reaſons, of more poſitive and more pernicious 
effect. A weak adminiſtration, for inſtance, may 
pretend public neceſſity, when private inability alone 
hath formed the conjuncture; and frequent and ex · 
— ſupplies may be aſked and obtained, to do, 
or to undo, by the weight of money, what might 
have been attained; or prevented, by à little foreſight, 
and by à prudent conduct. A wicked adminiſtra- 
tion may propoſe to. impoveriſh the people; to ren 8 
VoL. III. 1 0-2 der 
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ho them as ſubmiſſive: ab Wt the ſuljefs 
the boors, or the ſlaves, in ſome foreign” countries, 
ad to beggar them out of their — But 
there is another view, that may be common to a 
weak and a wicked adminiſtration both. In ſuch an 
age as we ſuppoſe, public money will be eaſily grant - 
ed, and public accounts rarely, or incuriouſly, in- 
enough to get, frequent ſupplies, on national pre- 
tences, for private purpoſes; The conſequences of 
this are manifold; for, in general, the more money 
paſſes through their hands, the more opportunities 
key bere of gain; - and, in particular, they maß 
are, if they pleaſe, in every bad bargain they 
make for the public; and the worſe their bargain, 
the better their ſnare will be. Thus an immenſe 
ſubfidy given to ſome little prince, who deals in ſol- 
diers, or an immenſe arrear ſtated in favour of theſe 
little merchants of human ſleſh, may be ſo ordered 
as to ſteal enough from the public to repleniſſi the 
royal coffers, to glut the miniſters, to feed ſome of 
their hungry creatures, and to bribe a parlament 
beſides.” Several of theſe occaſional jobs may be, 
and no doubt will be, contrived in ſuch an age, a, 
by ſuch means as we here ſuppoſe, and may be juſt · 
ly reckoned as ſo many auxiliary funds, belonging 
to the great aggregate fund of corruption. Let us 
however break off from diſcourſing of theſe, which 
may be more eaſily and more frequently contrived. 
under the preſent, but might have been contrived 
under the former conſtitution of the revenue; and 
let us turn our diſcourſe” to ſpeak _—_ that great 
; | "I 
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the revolution; which was-unknows before; it; and 
which bath. ſpread, ſinee it; was opened, like the 
box of ber aner er gent n 


PF country. on oth L 
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to the crown, by multiplyiag oſfieers of the reyenue. 
and by arming them with formidable powers againſt 


the reſt of their fellow ſubjects, a degree of: power,/ = 


the weight of which the inferior ranks of our peo 


uſeful to the commonwealth, and which even, the 
ſuperior ranks may feel one time or other; for 


preſume it would not be difficult to ſhew, how] a 


full exerciſe of the powers hat are in being, ard. 


or even. without, ſome little additions to them, for 
the improvement of the revenue, (that ſtale pre- 


tence for oppreſſion), might oblige · the greateſſ lord 
in the land to bow, as low to-a commiſſioner of the 


cuſtoms, or exciſe; or to ſame; ſubaltern harpy, as 

any nobleman, or gentleman in France can be oh · 
liged to bo to the intendant of his province. But 
the eſtabliſhment of public funds, on the credit of 
theſe taxes, hath been productive of mote and 


greater miſchiefs than the taxes themſelves, not only 


by incteaſing the means of corruption, and the 
power of che croun, but by the-effeft, it bath had 


on the ſpirit of the nation, on Gur manners, and 


our morals. It is impoſſible to look back, without 
grief, on the neceſſary and unavoidable conſequences 
of this eſtabliſnment ; or, without indignation, on 
that myſtery; of iniquity to which: this. eſtabliſhment 
gave occaſion, which bath been raiſed upon it, and 

1 carried 
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carried on, for almoſt half a century; by as 
it. It is impoſſible to look forward,  without®hor- 
ror, on the conſequences that may ſtill follow. "The 
ordinary expences of our government are defrayed; 
in great meaſure, by anticipations and mortgages. 
In times of peace, in days of proſperity, as we 
boaſt them to be, we contract new debts, and we 
create now funds. What muſt we do in war, and 
in national diſtreſs? What will happen, when we 
have mortgaped, and funded all we have to mort- 
gage, and to fund; when we have mortgaged to 
new creditors that ſinking fund vHich was mortgaged 
to other creditors not yet paid off; when wer have 
mortgaged all the product of our land, and even 
our land itſelf? Who cam auſwer that when we 
in proſpect, ten millions of people will bear any 
longer to be hewers of wood, and drawers of wa- 
ter, to maintain the two hundredth part of that 
number at eaſe and in plenty? Who can anſwer 
that the whole body of the people wilt ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be treated, in favour of an handful of men; 
(for they who 'monopolize the whole power, and 
may in time monopolize" the hole property of e 
funds, are indeed but an handfal), who can an- 
ſwer, that the whole body of the people will ſoffet 
themſelves to be treated, in favour of ſuch an hand- 
ful, as the poor Indians are in favour of the Spa- 
niards; to be parcelled out in lots, as it were, and 
to be aſſigned, like theſe Indians, to the Spaniſh 
planters, to toil, and ſtarve for the proprietors of 
the ſeveral fands? Who can anſwer, that a ſcheme 
which oppreſſes the farmer, ruins the manufacturer, 
| ee breaks 
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reſt of that immenſe, property that, was diffuſed 
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breaks, the merchagt, diſcourages, inguſtry; and rer 
duces fraud into. lem. z which ,heggars 40 often, | 
the fair adyenturer, and innocent, proprietor ; which, 
drains. contiqually a portion; af our national wealth,. 
away to foreigners;  and-draws moſt perniciouſly. the. 


mong' thouſands, into the pockets of .a few ;, "at 
can anſwer that ſuch. a ſcheme will 9 always end- 
red? But 1 have run, before I Was aware, from 
my ſubject, which requires / no more, /than that L- 
ſhould take notice of the eſtabliſhment of the pub 
blic fonds, as it, furniſhes new means of corruption, 
on the. part. of the cron, and. new: aid to theſe 
means, on the part of the pegple nn ; 
Now this, I ſuppoſe; hath. need of %' 29 
and of little explanation; firſt, the whole 
art of ſtockjobbing, the whe myſtery of iniquity, 
mentioned above, ariſes from; this eſtabliſhment, and 
is employed about the funds ; and, ſecondly, the 


main ſprings that turn, or may turn, the artificial 


wheel of credit, and make the paper eſlates that 
ere faſtened to it, riſe ot fall, lurk behind the, veil 
of the treaſury. From hence it follows, that ib 
this office, ſhould ever be uhrighreouſlj adminiſder- 


ed; if there ſhould ever be, at the, head..of it, one 


of thoſe veteran, ſharpers, Who hach learned by ex+ 
perience bow: to improve the folly, and aggravate 
the misfortunes, of his fellow. ſubjects, of the inno · 


cent of the poor, of the widow, and of the or- 


phan, to his own, or any other private advantage; 


it follows, I ſay, that he muſt have, it in his power, 


and there can be no doubt of his. will to empο 
two methods. of corruption, without any igcum - 
brance to the civil liſt, Such a miniſterial jobber 

B b 3 | may 
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may employ the opportunities of gaiding 00 the 


funds, that he can frequently create, by "thouſand 
various artifices, (notwithſtanding the excellent pro- 


viſions that have been lately made, "againſt the"infa- 
mous practice of ſtockjobbing, by the wiſdom of 


the legiſlature, and which we promiſe ourſelves 


will be ſtill improved), and he may apply the gains 


that are thus made to corruption, in aid of the 
chi nn. lie may corrupt men with their own 


ſpolls, and bribe even thoſe whom he reduced by 


alone make them capable of being bribed z or, w 
he 'hath to do with men of another character, 


his clandeſtine practices to that penury, which a 
f 


no rank alone will be ſufficient to raiſe them, in . 
ſuch an age, above the moſt direct and proſtitute . 


corruption), he may bribe them by a whiſper, ini- 
tiate them into his myſtery to gain them, and then 
ſecure them by a 77 0 . 8 = the fame” fraud, 
and the fame profit. % 


Though this reaſoning be Wppotbensd, yet is ; 


cippoſ tions are not ſtrained, nor unnatural ; for as 
the meaneſt grubs on earth have raiſed henna: 
by ſtock Jobbiog, to the rank and of noblemen 
and gentlemen ; ſo may noblemeh and gentlemen 
debaſe | themſelves to their meanneſs, and acquire 


the ſame ſpirit, by following the ſame trade. That 
luxury which began to ſpread after the reſtoration. 


of King Charles the ſecond, hath increaſed ever 
ſince ; hath deſcended from the higheſt to the low- 
eſt ravlts of our people, and is become national. 
Now nothing can be more certain than this, that 


national luxury, and national poverty may, in time, 


eſtabliſh national proſtitation. Beſides this, it is to 


| 6 an 15 0 
be conſidered; that the immenſe wealth of ' particu- 


lar men; "is a ' circumſtance. which always attends: 
national poverty, and is, in a'great meaſure; the cauſe- 


of it. We may apply already to our country thus bf 
much, at leaſt, of that which Salluſt makes Cato 


ſay of the ſtate of Rome; and 1 wiſn we could 
apply no more, habemus u xuriam, atque avaritiam; 
publice egeftatem, privatim opulentiamm luxury 
and avarice, public want, and private -wealth a- 
„bound.“ Now, as public want, or general po- 
verty, (for in that ſenſe 1 take it here), will lay 
numbers of men open to the attacks of corruption 
ſo private wealth will have the ſane effect, cſpecial- 
ly where luxury prevails, on ſome of thoſe who do 
not feel the public, want ; for there is imapinary, as 
well as real poverty: He who thought himſelf rich 
before, may begin to think himſelf poor! when he 
compares his wealth, and the expence he is able to 
make, with thoſe of men Whom he hath been 
uſed to eſteem, and perhaps juſtly, far inferior to 
himſelf in all reſpects. He who would have been 
aſhamed to participate in fraud, or to yield to cor- 
ruption, may begin to think the faults venial, when 
he ſees men, who were far below him; riſe above 
him by fraud and by corruption; when he ſees 
them maintain themſelves, by theſe means, in an ele- 
vation which they could not have acquired by the 
contrary virtues, if they had had them. Thus may 
contraries unite their effect, and poverty and wealth 
combine to facilitate the means, and the progreſs of 
corruption. Thus may the great thieves of the 
nation do more, and lefs reparable miſchief, by the 
R and the examples W - 
than 


5 than by the MP fragt e Blaha 
cane quam peccuto nocent, to wie: an, expreſſion of 
Tully, in one of his books. of laws. ;: 1+ } r 
Much more might be ſaid, concerning the in- 
creaſe of power Which the crown hath acquired, 
and muſt continue to acquire, according to the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, and management of the revenue. 
Much more might be ſaid. to ſhew, that the power 
of money, as be world is now. conſtituted, is real 
power, and that all power, without this, is imagi- 
| nary 3; that the prince, who gets prerogative vu 
gets a phantom; but that he who gets money, e. | 
without, prerogative, gets. ſomething real, and will 
be as much ſtronger; than his neighbors; 8 
people too, as he hath, a. greater command of mo · 
ney» In fine, a great deal more might be ſaid to 
ſhew how much corruption is a more deadly weapon 
than the higheſt prerogative, in the hands of men 
who are enemies to ſuch à conſtitution of goxen - 
ment as ours is. But L haſten to a concluſion. 
If then a F of e and venality, of fraud 
and corruption, continue to diffuſe themſelves, not 
only luxury and avarice, but every kind of immo- 
rality will follow; and the whole may be improved 
by ſuch ways as have been ſketched out, and by o- 
thers, whenever the nation falls under a bad govern- 
ment; till the prince on the throne ſhall not be 
able to ſay, ſpeaking of his whole people, even that 
Which Philip the ſecond ſaid, ſpeaking of the cor- 
ruption of his own court; they all take money 
except my ſelf and Sapena. Britain will then 
be in that very condition in which, and in which 
i ry her conſtitution, and her liberty by  conſe+ 
quence, 
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quence, may be deſtroyed 1 beeauſe the people may, 
in a ſtate of univerſal corruption; and will in no o- 
ther, either ſuffer others to betray them, or betray 
wemſelves: Flow, gear a progreſs we have made 
towards this ſtate, I determine not. This, 1 
it is time for every man, who is deſirous to 


ſerve the Britiſtt conſtitution, and to preſerve it 25 | 


cure, to contribute all he can to prevent the ill ef- 
fects of that new influence and power, which hath 


gained ſtrength iu every reigu ſince the revolution 5: 7 


of thoſe means of corruption which may be em- 
ployed, one time or other, on the part of the crown, 
and of. that proneneſs to corruption, on the part of 


the people, that hath been long growing, and "ſtill 


grows. It may: otherwiſe happen; that theſe cauſes 


remaining in force, their effects will become to 


ſtrong to be checked, and will enſure the fuin of 
the beſt conſtitution upon earth, whenever the men 
in power ſhall think their grandeur, or their ſafety, 


concerned in the ruin of it. We are not expoled* . 


at preſent, moſt certainly, to any fucts:coatingency j/ 
but the bare poſſibility of being ſo is reaſon ſuf- 
ficient to awaken and alarm every honeſt man. Hath: 
not every ſuch man, indeed, reaſon to be alarmed, 
when he hears the cauſe of corruption publichy 
pleaded, and when men are ſuffered, nay paid, by 
ſome body or other; to plead. this unrighteous cauſe, 

as if it was that of our moſt righteous government. 
Had we lived when the ſtär· chamber tyrannized, 
and many other extravagant powers were exereiſed, 


under the authority of the crown, we ſhould have 
found fault as much as we dared, no doubt, and yet 


have waited A perhaps, for ſome favourable- 
* 
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 opportusity-of: redreſſiog the grievances: - Bon bes 
we heard cheſe acts of power juſtified as legal and 


they were done, claimed; as a right in the crown, 


we ſhould have taken the alarm; I preſume, as hot 
as our predceſſors did. Thus, in che caſe now be- 


fore us, corruption may have been practiſed in ſome 
degree, perhaps, at- all times. But then it hath * 
been? always kept under by e and danger, 
that attended both the corruptor and the corrupied. 
It hath. been always .complained-of, never, defended; 
and; endeavours have been uſed, from time to time; 
with general: applauſe, to prevent it. But accord · 
ing now ayowed, theſe endeavours 


che acts made in.conſeqiienee, of them ought: 40 be 
repealed ; for the conſtitutignal independeneꝝ of the 
crown cannot be ſupported -unleſs: che croum have 
the right and the means of taking their independen: 
y from, the other parts of dhe legiſlatute, by keep- 
iog the members of; thoſe aſſemblies usder a pecu· 


nry influence. Let no man think chat the abſur- 


dity:; and: profligacy of theſe doctrines ſecure: us a- 


into vogue, and be reputed as ſacred trums as n 


© of thoſe falchoods, that are eſtabliched by ibe f5ſtems 


What can be too abſurd, or too profligate, Fa an. 
abſurd, or for a ſuperſtitious people? |. - x 


doctrines as little, as, we eſteem the doctors WhO 
preach them, yet {till the alarm is given by them, 
and it would. be ſtupidity, or ſomewhat * 
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conſtitutional, and the prerogative. by virtue of which | 


; they. ought to be repented of; and 


But if we ſhould, apprehend the ef cis of theſe 
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f policy and religion, in many other countries, 5 
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than ſtupidity, ot to tate it. We deſpiſe the” 
drummers and trumpeters of an "enemy's army; 
(for I reſume the alluſion that I applied in the -firſt 
of theſe diſcourſes), but when we hear the noiſe t 
their drums and trumpets, we take the alarm, a 

S conclude the enemy is near. The friends of our 
conſtitution, therefore, are in the right to join iſſue 
upon this point with the enemies of it, and to fiõ 
upon this principal and real diſtinction and differ» 
ence, the preſent diviſion of parties; ſinee par ties we 
mult have, and ſince thoſe which ſubſiſted formerly 
are quite extinguiſhed, notwithſtandiog all the wick» 
ed endeavours of ſome men, who can have no me- 
rit but party merit, nor ſafety but. n faction, to re - 
vive them. If there was merit, and ſurely there 
was great merit, in oppoſing the aſſertors of pre- 
rogatite formerly, hen it roſe ſo high as to endan- 
ger our liberty; there is great merit in oppoſing the 
aſſertors of corruption now, and in expoſing the 
means by which this expedient may be improved to 
the ruin of our conſtitution, and therefore of out 
liberty. Nay, the merit is greater in ſome reſpects, 
if corruption de in itſelf, in its on nature, and in 
the preſent circumſtances of the nation, aud 1 
ſitions of the people, more dangerous than prero- 
gative ever was; and if the means of ' eſtabliſhi 
a. government of arbitrary will, by corruption, be 
more likely to prove effectual, than thoſe of doing 
it by prerogative ever were. That it ſhould ever 
become harder to ſave our country from the effects 
of corruption, than' it was to defeat che efforts of 
prerogative, God forbid. On the whole matter, 
2 Diſſertation on Parties could not wind itſelf up 


more properly, we thialk, than by ſhewing that the 


Britiſh conſtitution of government deſerves, above 
all others, the conſtant attention and care to main- 


tain it, of the people who are ſo happy as to live 


under it; that it may be weakened for want of at- 


tention, which is à degree of danger; but that it 


cannot be deſtroyed, unleſs the peers and the com- 


mons, (that is, the whole body of the people), 
to deſtroy it, which is a degree of 'maduels,” and 
ſuch a monſtrous iniquity, as nothing bat cn 
and univerſal corruption can pꝓroduce; that ſince the 
time when all our dangers from prerogative ceaſed, 
new dangers to this conſtitution, more ſilent and 
leſs obſerved, are ariſen; and, finally, that as no- 
thing can be more ridiculous than to preſerve dhe 
nominal diviſion of Whig and Tory parties; which 
ſubſiſted before the revolution, when the difference 
of principles, that could alone make the diſtiuction 
Teal, exiſts no longer; ſo nothing can be more rea- 


ſonable, than to admit the nominal diviſion of chu · 


ſtitutioniſts and anti conſtitutioniſts, or of a court 
and a country party, at this time, when an avowed 
difference of principles makes this diſtinction real. 
That this diſtinction is real cannot be denied, as 

long as there ate men amongſt us who argue for, 
and who promote even a corrupt dependency of the 
members of the two houſes of parliament” on the 
crown; and others who maintain, that ſuch a de- 
pendency of the members takes away the conſſitu · 
tional independency of the two houſes, and that 
this independency loſt, our conſtitution isa dead let- 
ter, and we ſhall be only in a wes LR by 
preſerving the forms of it. 


Jo 


 Cngle diviſion, our preſent. diſputes 10 this ſingle 
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To * therefore our preſent parties to this 


conteſt,” and to fix our principal attention on this 
object of danger, too long and too much / neglected, 
hath been and is the ſole deſign of theſe diſcourſes. 


The deſign may have been inſufficiently executed; 


but it is honeſt ; but it is of the laſt importance ; and - 
whatever the enemies of, our conſtitution, who call 
themſelves the friends of he government, may ſay, - 
o amuſe and impoſe on the weak, ignorant, and 
trifling port of minkind, the importance of it will 


be felt every day, and every hour, more and more, 


till it be felt by every man in Britain, Let us hope, 
and endeavour by all paſſible means, that it may 
aot be felt too late; and to encourage the conſtitu- 
tioniſts, or cauatry. party, in this attempt, let us 
conſider from whom an oppolition to it is to be en- 
pected. Shall it be expected then from thoſe, who 


have paſſed under the devowigation of Tories f 


Certainly not, They feel as much as any. men ig 

Britain the preference, that ousht to be given o 
that Jyſtem of government, Which was eſtahlimei 
by the Revolution, and in which they took ſo great 

a ſhare, and ſhew themſelves as ready-to render that 
great work, which was left and ſtill continues im- 
perfect, compleat. Shall this oppoſition be expect 
ed from the diſſenters? It cannot be. Shall they, 
who pretend to greater putity than others, become. 
the advocates of corruption? Shall they contribute 
their endeavours to undermine the beſt cooſtication 
of government they can hope to enjoy. unleſs they 
hope to riſe on the ruias of it, and to form another 


on their own model ? As religious Techy . 
Vo L. III. * ſer ve 
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Would deſerve bone. lu fine, Thallthis' oppoſition 
16 pats Trot? wee Je e ek la 
Whigs ? That too is impolible; - Their predeceſ- 


ſors aſſerted the independency of parliaments, and - 


ſtruggled hard againſt corruption in former reigns, 
| When the reſt of mankind embrace the ſame prin- 
ples, and purſue the ſame ends, ſhall they renounce 
one, and run counter fo the other? Shall they 
_ -own themſelves againſt one method of deſtroying 
our conſtitution, but for another; againft making 
kings independent on parliaments by prerogative, 
but for making parliaments dependent on "Kings by 
corruption 2 Shall they give the enemies of the Re- 
volution a plauſible pretence to ſay that nothing 
more was meant, by them at leaſt, than a change 


of goverument, in which they hoped to find ther 


particular and party account? This would be te 
Eaſt black and odious colours on the Revolution, 
indeed ; more black, and more odious than any, 


that itwis de he Per of n . forward, tur- 


bulent preacher to caſt, by his frothy declamations, 
But the Whigs are ſo far from oppoſing the endes 


vours to preſerve our conſtitution, that they co· 


operate to promote the ſucceſs of them, and that 


however perſonal prejudices, perſonal par tialities, 
and old habits, that are daily wearing off may de 


ſtill entertained by ſome amongſt them, ' all the in- 


dependent men, who paſs under that name, unite 
rr 
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ſerve iodtigeoce, and they bare it; bat they art to 
Wiſe not toe ſee that, as a faction in the Tate; they 
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7 remains, thereſens, hat as este par cn d.. 
formed in oppoſition to thoſe h endeavour to- 

ſecure the-independency. of parliamente agninſt the- 
new influenee of the croun, and againſt corruption 
nor any ſtrength be exerted, except that of a fac 


tion, compoſed of the refuſe: of all parties, i gleanedy 


up by one, who-bath. none for him. I would wil-! 
lingly carry this Qi} farther; and, in doing: ſo, *. 
ſhall not advanes a. paradox, unleſs- it be ſuppoſed. 
which I think would be:a greater paradox, that a- 
wan may have. abilities to deſtroy. the conſtitution, 
and yet not ſenſe enough to ſee· his remote, as well; 
as immediate, his- family, as well a8 perſanal intereſt. 
I. ſay then, that if a deſigu of raiſing the power of; 


the crown above any. pitch ef prerogative, and of - 


reducing parliaments to an abſolute dependency, as 
well as a faction to ſupport this. deſign, be formed 
the very man, ho forms ſuch a deſignz; and ſuch a 


faction, muſt. be infatuated, if be can wiſh; very ſin- 


cerely his own. ſuecels. His firſt deſign, we, ares 
ſure, will be. that of raiſing. a great family, and 
heaping upon it riches and honours. Shall his ſe- 
cond deſign be that of rendering theſe riches and- 
honours precarious and inſecure, and of entailing 
ſervitude on bis. own. race; for. it will be impoſſible. 


to exempt them from the common calamity? No- 


thing but deſpair, (that is, fear void of bope) arif- 


ing from a+ conſciouſneſs of goil, can drive any 
in this caſe, there 
will be feat oppoſed to fear, f of. theſe fears 


man into ſueh a deſign.” But, 1 


may be allayed by hope. The fear ol being called 
to a ſevere account may be mitigated by the hope 
of _— Where is the inſolent, rapacious odi-- 

e ous- 


2 


1 
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ous minifter;/\that may not eutetthit'\ Rin Be ws 
well as fear, when be ſets before his eyes” the en: 
amples of thoſe; who have gone before him ? Pal- 
las was the favourite of Agrippina. He governed 
like the maſter of the empire, and ſupported her 
pride and ambition by his counſels and fervices, as- 

he bad been raiſed to power, and wi tiiziniined in 
it by her credit, whilſt her credit laſted. Nero 
diſmiſſed him ; and, ſeeing him go from court with 
a croud at his heels, b h wig, as-if it 
had been ſpoken of a diftator, that he Went to ab- . 
dicate. But Pallas carried off the ſpoils of the em · 
pire with him; all ſcores were quitted between him 
| and the publie; and, according to the bargain be. 
had made, be was called to: no acconnt, Many: 
ſuch examples might be cited to comfort with hope 
the moſt guilty miniſter, who is wiſe, if not honeſt 
enough, to ſtop im the career of iniquity, before 
the menſure of it be entirely filled, preſſed down, 
and running over. But if one of ole bubbles of 


Fortune, who thinks he always ſhall eſcape, becauſe. 


de always hath eſcaped, not content to wound a. 
free conſtitution of government, ſhould reſolve to- 
make it expire under his adminiſtration ; the condi- 
tion W an one, however be may flatter himſelf, 4 


0 re infeaſivs i iis, quibus ſuperbia⸗ muliebris in- 
nitebatur demovet Pallantem curi rerum, quis 4. 
Claudio impoſitus, velut arbitrum regni agebat ; fe-- 
rebaturq; digrediente eo. magna proſequentium mul - 


titudine, non abſurdè dixiſſe, ire Pallantem ut eju- 


raret. Sand pepigerat Pallas, ne cujus facti in præ- 

teritum interrogaretur, pareſque enen repu-· N 

klick haberer. Tacit. An. . 3% 1 
| 8 1 


What 2 If be ſuncegde in bie ſoerilegious- deſigns, - 
(they are of as deep 8 dye, 8 leaſt). he may; 
for impugity, perhaps, to bis- grey heirs, | 
ſuffered to layguiſh... through, the: infirmities of old 
age, with an inward, remorſe more pungent then 
_ any of chem; but be is ſure to. entail ſervitude on 


his whole rage,..and indelible. infawy on his;memos 
ry. If he. fails, he miſſes of that impunity, to N 


he ſacrificed his country :, he draws triple vengeance 
on his own; head and expoſes his innocent family- 
to a thonſand misfortunes, of Which it will not bs 


the leaſt (whether. hee ſuccceds, or fails) that then 


deſcended from him. But whatever miniſters may 


govern, whatever factions may ariſe, let the friends 
of liberty lay aſide the groundleſs diſtinctions, which 


are employed 16 amuſe and betray them; let, them 


continue 6; coalizez. let them hold fast their inte: 


grity, and ſupport ed. ſpirit and; perſeverance the 


cauſe of their, county, and they will.confirmathe 


good, reclaim the bad, yanquiſh. the incorrigible, 


and make, the Britiſn conſlitggion; wriymph even, oer 


corruption. 18 12 (tp $11 1 4A - KITE 


1 have. now. gone through the. taſks I. impoſed a | 
wyſelf, and (hall only add theſe, few wards, Ther 


was an engagement taken, in: che beginning of thele- 


diſcourſes, not do flatter. I have kept this engage- 


ment, and have ſpohen with great freedom z but I 
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and the fame, fer aught I'know; who' wis a men. 
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that the book was written againſt ſins of all kinds, 
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innocent would give occaſion to unjuſt ſuſpicions by 
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themſelves. They took his advice. The Whole 
Duty of Mao bath been read ever ſince with much 
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cent have been · moſt certainly confirmed in virtue, 
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